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PEEFACE. 



I OWE to my readers a few words of explanation, as to 
the relation whicli I conceive to exist between psycho- 
logical science and the ethical and logical doctrine set 
forth in the following pages. 

The inquiry into educational ends, which is the 
object of this book, resolves itself immediately into an 
inquiry into the nature ot that development which 
issues in the production of standard character, such 
character for itself being the natural ideal end of a 
creature that, not only is self-developing, but has ideal 
ends. We seek for such an idea of the right kind of 
person in process of development, as shall serve edu- 
cator and educated for an ideal of their end. 

Now, it is evident that inquiry into this idea raises 
all the questions of general psychological investigation, 
but raises them under certain limitations. It does not 
^ carry us into the study of psychology in the wide and 
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proper sense — psychology as true for all sorts of persons- 
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but into psychology as true for those more highly 
developed persons who constantly seek, and find, the 
good in deed and the true in thought. Though the 
educator needs to study psychology proper that he may 
understand the uniformities and varieties of original 
character with which he has to do, he needs also, as it 
seems to me, to study apart the psychology of that 
type of character which grows straight upwards towards 
its personal end — the goodness and trueness of itself. 

I have attempted, therefore, to trace in outline, as 
it presents itself to my mind, the line of development 
natural to the production of such character, and followed 
by all characters, more or less, as they approximate to 
this standard. The life-history of the standard person, 
as such, is the ideal of development for all persons — the 
idea which they should have in mind while aiming at 
their own improvement, and which it is very much more 
important that all educators should have in mind while 
attempting to forward such improvement in others. 

This distinction, kept throughout in view, between 
the psychology of all minds and that of the standard 
mind, will perhaps explain some apparent divergences 
from the ordinarily accepted psychological doctrine. It 
would have been inconsistent with my general purpose 
to discuss such apparent divergences, as they arose, in 
the text, and I am therefore glad to avail myself of this 
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opportunity to suggest the limitations of view within 
which they ought to be considered, by those who might 
find in them, otherwise, a stumbling-block. This sug- 
gestion is the more desirable since, although I have not 
assumed in my readers a previous knowledge of psy- 
chology, I have specially had in my mind students of 
educational theory, for whom the study of psychology 
should precede all other study. With these few words 
of explanation, I hope they will have little diflSculty in 
focussing the doctrine of ideal development which I 
have ventured to set forth with the doctrine of psycho- 
logy as they know it. 

Our conception of the former doctrine springs, it is 
evident, from our general conception of the latter. It 
may, therefore, make me more intelligible to my readers 
to tell them that the general statement of psychological 
principles to which I personally owe most, for the clear- 
ing up of my conceptions on the subject, is comprised in 
two articles on ^ Psychological Principles,' by Mr. James 
Ward, which appeared in Mind, The article on ' Psy- 
chology' in the Encyclopcedia Britannica contains a 
much fuller exposition of Mr. Ward's views, and is the 
source to which students should now be referred ; but I 
mention the earlier exposition more particularly, first, 
because I was limited to a knowledge of it when I wrote 
most of these pages, and it is the clue to my own 
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development of ideas that I am most anxious, for greater 
intelligibility, to give, and secondly, because, from its 
very brevity, it is so admirably fitted to place the student 
at a certain point of view, which placing is the first and 
most important step in the study of any subject. 

To other thinkers my debt is also large ; I have built, 
whether worthily or not, on foundations already deeply 
laid, having come into a common heritage of thought 
that cannot easily be specified in any list of names. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



THE EDUCATIONAL END IN GENERAL. 



The educator is a person engaged in a practical oc- 
cupation. He performs certain acts, and presumably he 
proposes to himself from their performance certain 
results. Whether as artist or as mechanic, he follows a 
purpose — if with insight as an artist, if without it as a 
mechanic. He always aims at some result, though it may 
be that the results as he proposes them are not consis- 
tent with each other, and it may be that he half forgets 
them often in the engrossing claims of actual routine. 

The educator means to produce a result in the living 
material of the persons educated, and he is aware that 
results in such material cannot be produced mechanically. 
Moreover, results in any material are better when pro- 
duced artistically. The educator, then, should bring 
to his work an insight into its nature, as every other 
artist does. 

But this insight is a double fact. In the first place, 
it implies perception of the purpose to be fulfilled, in its 
essential nature as a series of the processes by which 
it is fulfilled. This is insight as regards the end 
proposed. Such insight is exemplified in the painter 
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2 INTRODUCTION 

who reproduces by a picture the psychological effects of 
natural scenery: he grasps, not only the total effect, 
but the effect in detail as a process, and he so reproduces 
the scene that the spectator of the picture goes through 
the same process of effects as the artist, though with- 
out the artist's insight into the process. It is this kind of 
insight at its best that makes a picture poetic, but some 
measure of it is required to make pictures beautiful at all. 

In the second place, insight implies knowledge of the 
materials in which the result is wrought. The painter's 
knowledge of nature's forms and colours, and the possibi- 
lities of the materials in which he works, can never be as 
extensive as he would wish it to be. The teacher needs 
the same kind of knowledge respecting the material in 
which his ends are wrought out. Insight into character 
we generally call this. It is not the same as insight into 
the purpose to be wrought out. It is insight as regards 
the means to the end proposed. 

The mechanic works by rules, but the artist by in- 
sight, which includes and is more than a knowledge of 
principles, which also includes and is more than a 
knowledge of scientific facts. The good teacher sees in 
imagination his end fulfilling itself as a living growth, 
and sees too the actual learner going his own way as an 
individual organism. No amount of mere knowledge 
will enable him to see these things ; but a trained 
mind with some natural ability may see a good deal, 
when once it gets itself at the right point of view. It 
is in the way of guidance to this right point of view 
that one mind can do most to help another. 

The teacher, as artist, must know what he is about, 
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and how he ought to be about it : he must consider the 
questions of end and of means. These two questions 
should be carefully distinguished from each other, since 
it is very easy to confuse them. The first involves an 
inquiry into the process by which an end is produced, 
the second an inquiry into the means of its produc- 
tion. In the latter, the query is — how can the process 
of production in A be aided by B ? — and the answer, so 
far as it can be found, is to be found by studying the 
nature, and the laws of growth, of that A-material in 
which the process is to be carried out. B's qualifica- 
tions for the successful pursuit of this study depend on 
several conditions : one of these is his degree of en- 
lightenment as to laws of psychological development in 
general, and another is his skill, natural or acquired, in 
psychological observation. In these conditions we see 
the relation of education to psychology. 

The question of means it is not proposed to consider 
further at present. Let us limit our attention to the 
study of our educational ends or end ; and once again it 
may be well to emphasise the thought that the artist's 
knowledge of an end is not merely knowledge of the 
result as finally constituted. Knowledge of the end as 
product includes its process of production, and clearly 
no one should interfere with the natural processes of 
production of human character who has not a know- 
ledge of his end as product. The educational so-called 
artist who sets to work for the production of, let us say, 
goodness in children, content with the knowledge that 
a good man is so and so, has not an artist's knowledge 
of his end, and may prove to be a very mischievous 

B 2 



4 INTRODUCTION 

person. He must ask the further question, with the 
longer answer — what is goodness in its process of pro- 
duction, as it grows from its simplest germs to its full 
result in blossom and fruit ? 

What, howeyer, is the educational end itself? 

Since this is a question concerning the objects which 
men actually pursue in a certain sphere of practice, it 
should be answered by inquiry into the actual facts of 
educational practice. Care must be taken in this 
inquiry, however, not to make the schoolmaster every- 
body, or the parent either as ordinary parents go. The 
parent and the teacher are, nevertheless, the two most 
important organs of education, and if we keep them 
both in view we shall not go far wrong. 

In education, as in all other departments of practice, 
we may observe development from a stage of vaguely 
expressed and inadequately conceived purpose to a stage 
in which definiteness of expression and adequacy of con- 
ception are deliberately attempted. Vague purposes of 
securing increased efficiency in certain departments of 
knowledge, or in certain kinds of ability, form the staple 
of first attempts to formulate educational principles. 
Theory proper originates later, and generally in a spirit 
of somewhat hostile criticism towards existing prac- 
tice. The self-satisfied schoolmaster or parent is not 
apt to define his end : there is no need, for he fulfils 
it. But the dissatisfied educator, or spectator of educa- 
tion, as the case may be, turns theorist, and defines his 
end in the very act of criticising existing practice. 
The key-note of his complaint is always the same. 
This is what you mean, or ought to mean, to do, and 
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behold youv are not doing it. He defines the end that 
he may criticise the means : the critical impulse is the 
motive. It takes more than the average tendency, 
even of thinkers, towards scientific analysis, to initiate 
an inquiry into the nature of purposes without such 
practical impulse of discontent at the back. 

When the critic frames a definition he is likely to 
lapse into some kind of one-sidedness. His emphasis 
will naturally fall on the weak point of the practice 
criticised. If schoolmasters judge their results mainly 
by the test of information gained, without any special 
regard to the cultivation of faculty implied in its gain 
when naturally made, then the critic will define edu- 
cation as cultivation simply, and impeach the school- 
master more easily, though not less surely, than he 
could otherwise. If the schoolmaster were to reverse 
his plan, or the critics to make a plan and act up to 
their definition, then the next generation of critics would 
probably find some objectionable results, make a new 
definition, prove their case, and criticise in their turn. 
Meanwhile the first generation of criticised schoolmasters 
might very naturally have been called informationists 
by their critics, who would call themselves educa- 
tionists by contrast. We may imagine that these 
again would by their critics be called cultivationists. 
The criticism of the cultivation-theory would run on 
the lines of showing that a mind fixed on the cultiva- 
tion of its faculties, rather than on knowledge of truth, 
as the ulterior aim, loses purpose and moral vigour, mere 
gymnastic skill and mechanical accuracy beiug the 
result. The new critics, with the errors of two genera- 
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tions before them, would not be reactionaries ; but, hold- 
ing up the rival schools of information and cultivation 
alike to reproof, they would attempt to frame a defini- 
tion which by going deeper would include at least the 
truth of both. Purely practical critics might indeed 
be content with a compromise, or a bare conjunction 
of the two ends, stating simply that they aimed at 
both. But conciliation is a deeper thing than this, and 
must be sought by closer inquiry into the ultimate 
meaning of the opposed propositions, with a view to 
tracing them to their common source if they have one, 
or discovering their ultimate opposition if not. In this 
case the task is not diflScult. A well-cultivated or 
developed mind is one in which knowledge is latent, 
and constantly in readiness to be produced. A well- 
informed mind is one in which knowledge exists as a 
connected whole of well digested truth, not as a discon- 
tinuous row of mere knowledge-results. Aim at either 
of these desirable objects in the thorough manner that 
insures success, and you clearly attain the other also. 
The difierence becomes important when ineflScient means 
are taken to the end. Hence there is a danger in one- 
sidedness of view. Either the ' man of culture ' who is 
smart but not cultivated, or the ' man of information ' 
who is filled but not informed, emerges, and the world 
is all the sadder, and none the wiser, for these dreary 
forms of death-in-life. Of the two evils, it is worse for 
the teacher to be an informationist, because it is more 
important that his attention should be fixed on the 
process than on the product. But it is worse for the 
learner to be a cultivationist, because it is all-important 
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that he should keep the attainment of truth as his 
purpose in view. It is worse to be a ' man of culture ' 
than to be a ' man of information ; ' but native ignorance 
is less stupid and more wholesome than either. 

This example does not cover the whole educational 
field; but it will suffice to show that the natural process 
of criticism and re-criticism is a very real and good 
way to gain clearer conceptions of ends proposed. 
There is, however, another and more deliberate way. 
We may proceed by appreciative rather than by critical 
analysis. Never mind for the moment whether we do 
it badly or not — what is it that we all according to our 
liglits are trying to do ? We are constantly interfering 
— daring to interfere — ^with the way special children 
have of growing up. We ought to interfere, as we see 
from the results when a non-interference theory is 
occasionally adopted. For what purpose do we think 
that we are interfering, mothers, fathers, teachers, and 
grown-up persons generally. 

There is no difficulty in the answer up to a certain 
point. The object of all the interference which we call 
education is the production of the best kind of human 
person possible under the circumstances. The personal 
material given to us varies in quality from case to case, 
but our central view of our duty does not vary : we have 
to improve the given person ; we have to make the best 
of him. and we have to make the most of him. 

In other words, the educator's aim is to assist the 
educated towards the realisation of his perfection as the 
limit of his better and fuller self. This involves, on the 
one hand, the maximum exercise, within physiological 
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limits, of all his natural energies, and, on the other 
hand, the direction of those energies into normal 
channels and towards normal ends. At the outset it 
is important to make this distinction between the most 
and the best use of personal energies, though as develop- 
ment progresses the distinction obliterates itself. The 
most is made when all the energies are roused, and none 
is contradictory to another : the sum is the greatest 
when there are no negative quantities. This implies a 
* most ' that is self-consistent. It also implies a ' most ' 
that is not antagonistic to the external order of things. 
Such a ' most ' partakes of the nature of a * best,' and 
can only come into existence with it. Again, the * best ' 
is made when all the energies are directed to the realisa- 
tion of some ideal, in which case it would appear that 
a maximum of self-consistent energy is developed; 
and this is the ' most.' But at the outset there is a 
practical question to consider. Shall we realise the 
best by aiming at the most, or the most by aiming at 
the best ? 

Human thought and character is not an assemblage 
of isolated units, but an organic system. Every new 
element is taken on by entering into vital connection 
with the old. In other words, its growth takes place 
round centres, not by simple addition to those centres, 
but by their nourishment, increase, and development in 
complexity. The teacher does not impart his ideas to 
the learner ; but he supplies material for the nourish- 
ment of the learner's ideas, and can give, moreover, such 
a direction to their growth that the ideas grow into the 
likeness of his. This is one example of what is meant 
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by the expression ' organic growth ' as applied to mind. 
Now mental growth being thus organic, the first condi- 
tion of vigorous growth is the establishment of vigorous 
centres. A lively idea is an energetic purpose looked 
at from the other side, and an energetic purpose is to 
introspection a lively idea. Such an idea makes itself a 
centre of inquiry, and appropriates knowledge as answers 
to its inquiries. Inquiry is the hunger of ideas, and a 
hungry idea treats all knowledge-material which hap- 
pens to come by, much as a hungry dog treats the 
scraps of organic matter which it passes in the streets. 
It surveys them, and selects whatever is suited to its 
needs. The most subtle, perhaps, of all the teacher's 
arts is the art of stimulating the spirit of inquiry. 

Just as a lively idea is a centre of inquiry, so an 
energetic purpose is a centre for the organisation and 
stimulation of energy. Whatever will-material there is 
in the character an energetic purpose csills it out and 
appropriates it. There is an object to be gained ; 
personal effort clearly maximises itself in identification 
with the purpose of gaining it. Not only is it true that 
union of forces is strength in this case : it is no less 
true that forces grow into activity with organisation. 
Purpose organises force and also creates it. No doubt 
this statement sounds like an assertion that the mind 
creates something out of nothing. But a fact is a fact, 
and this fact is a familiar one to those who pause to ob- 
serve it. And there need not be any difficulty in its 
acceptance after all, for the fact that large stores of 
latent will-power exist in most persons is generally ad- 
mitted. A purpose makes some of this latent force 
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actual. There are limits to the store, no doubt, though 
it is conceivable that it might be kept up without limit 
by material nourishment. But here we are in danger of 
getting out of our depth, and it is time to return to the 
main question. 

Our notion of a best character is one in which all 
the energies are directed to an ideal end accepted as 
right ; and we now see that this is the condition under 
which the greatest possible evolution of energy may be 
expected. Hence ' most ' is to be gained by aiming at 
the ' best ; ' the character with most life, variety, and 
mass is developed in those who have aimed at the stan- 
dard type. 

Into the nature of this standard type it is then our 
primary business to inquire. The idea of it is implicit 
in many common modes of thought and judgment. All 
the conventionalities of life set up a normal type of be- 
haviour, towards conformity with which all should 
approximate. In so far as behaviour does not imply 
character, conventionalities imply less than half the 
principle of conformity. Eccentricity, on the other 
hand, when it is not assumed just out of irritation with 
the mere externality of convention, implies a denial of 
the normal type, resulting often from the impatience of 
the individual to develop the most possible of himself 
regardless of type, he himself not being quite typical to 
begin with. Thus a slight one-sidedness which is 
innate may be the cause of one-sided growth through- 
out life, if not corrected by the idea of a normal type. 

About the name of the standard character — the ideal 
of perfection — there is no difficulty. All would describe 
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it as the Good and the Wise. Presently we shall find 
that the two qualities of wisdom and goodness are 
difierent aspects — not separate parts — of the character 
to which they belong ; that wisdom without goodness 
is false, i.e. unreal as wisdom, and that goodness without 
wisdom is mechanical, i.e. unreal as goodness. But till 
discussion and inquiry have revealed this unity, we must 
follow popular apprehension and consider them as objects 
of attainment apart. The distinction is founded on that 
of will and intellect, the capacity for producing results 
in doing and in knowing. These capacities do not in- 
deed exist apart from one another, but it is convenient 
in some ways to consider them apart. We may assume 
therefore the popular distinctions between moral and 
intellectual character. 

The production of moral character may be called the 
Ethical End of Education, and the production of intel- 
lectual character the Logical End. Consideration of the 
former involves Ethics, as the doctrine of the exercise of 
the wUl in the search for good, or the performance of 
duty. Its central question is — how should I do what 
there is for me to do ? Consideration of the Logical End 
involves Logic as the doctrine of the exercise of the in- 
tellect in the search for truth. Its central question is — 
how should I know what there is for me to know ? 
The production of the Ethical End is not, however, a 
mere question of Ethics, nor is the production of the 
Logical End a mere question of Logic. Character, 
whether logical or ethical, is more than the exercise of 
intellect or will respectively ; there is will in the exercise 
of intellect and intellect in that of will. The unity of 
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mind should never be forgotten, while we are compelled 
to divide for purposes of closer study. 

In its unity the educational question of end is this 
— How do we transform ourselves towards that type of 
character in which truth is the outcome of all thought, 
and good of all action ? What is the process of the pro- 
duction of wisdom and goodness ? And having so far 
insisted on unity, let us divide the inquiries. 



Paet I. 



ETHICAL DEVELOPMENT 



CHAPTER I. 

SELF AND THE WORLD: DUTY. 

There are two reasons at least in favour of placing the 
ethical inquiry first in order of time. It is, in the first 
place,' less difficult and more interesting, because it 
deals with facts of character on a larger scale and as 
displayed in modes of action more evidently afiecting 
the life of the actor. In the second place, the educator, 
though he does not always know it, has a more potent 
influence in moral than in intellectual education. The 
truth of this assertion will become more evident as we 
proceed. Broadly, it is a consequence of the fact that 
moral growth depends for food on social claims, besides 
being stimulated, as all mental growth is, by social 
influences. 

There are several ethical questions to which inquiry 
may be directed. Much attention has been paid, in 
modem ethics, to the questions — ^what is duty, and 
why does^ any man accept it ? but these are not the 
questions which come naturally to the front of an educa- 
tional inquiry. The primary question for us at present is 
this ; — what is good character, and what is the process 
of its development ? In simpler language we inquire, 
what is it to be good, and what to become better ? 
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Common sense and usage supply the plain, though 
not quite adequate, answer, that persons are good who 
faithfully perform their duties, whatever these may be. 
Looking closer we discover, in common sense also, an 
amendment to the effect that goodness implies a free 
and willing, as well as a faithful, performance, and that 
character is good in proportion as compulsion, by hope 
of reward or fear of punishment, is absent in that per- 
formance. The difference between faithful but not 
free performance and faithful free performance is just 
that which makes the difference between a clear-sighted 
slave and a loyal follower. The slave obeys without 
taking up the will of the superior into his will, without 
transformation of ' must ' into ' will.' The follower 
identifies his will, as well as his act, with the will of the 
superior which he carries out ; to him the superior is 
not a governor, but a real superior, whose ideas are in 
advance, clearer, fuller, and more energetic than those 
of others. As thus superior it is his function to initiate 
action, to lead ; and it is the function of the others to 
co-operate and follow. This following is freedom, not 
mere obedience ; but it does the work of obedience 
more thoroughly than it can otherwise be done. 

The good man is the free follower of duty ; and a 
good character may be defined to be one so controlled 
by itself and adjusted within itself as to adapt itself 
naturally to the claims of duty as they arise. Now we 
learn to adapt by adapting ; already, therefore, we see 
that goodness takes its rise and gains its strength from 
the surrounding of duty in which the person is placed. 
All deeds to be done are, in a certain broad sense of the 
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word, duties, and the vigorous will puts itself out simply 
to do them. But the mere doing of deeds may be male- 
ficent as well as beneficent ; and the claims made upon 
any doer from without may be wrong as well as right. 
What, then, is the characteristic distinction of wrong 
claims from right, and what is the process by which 
each person for himself efifects the necessary discrimina- 
tion, and chooses to act accordingly ? How does the 
vigorous will grow good rather than bad ? 

The last form of the question is the one best suited 
to the educational inquirer, and the answer to it in 
that form implies the answer to it in any other. If, by 
scrutiny of actual facts, we can find the clue to a true 
account of how goodness develops itself in the character 
of the race and of the individual, we shall find in that 
account a description of right conduct and righteous 
character, in all the degrees of which both are susceptible. 
Let us turn, then, to facts, and inquire how notions of 
duty do actually arise and grow, simultaneously with 
the rise and growth of virtue, as the duties are taken by 
the individual person to be ends into which his activity 
pours itself out and he is satisfied. 

Each one of us is an active -person tending con- 
stantly to express himself in action. Our world supplies 
us with occasions for activity ; and our wants, including 
all normal desires, direct this spontaneous activity to- 
wards the attainment of certain definite objects, while 
experience of sufiering as it accumulates deters us from 
activity in certain other directions. Thus desire and 
fear draw up between them a code of personal law for 
the regulation of activity. Moreover, the objects to 
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be attained or avoided take form to our mind as ideas 
suggesting their own realisation, and these pass over 
into constant purposes of pursuit or avoidance. Such an 
idea forms the nucleus of every definite desire or fear, 
which without it would be but a vague emotion tending 
blindly to direct activity, either as pursuit or as flight. 
These ideas, which suggest their own realisation, and 
emerge, when strong enough and with enough available 
activity at hand, into purposes of realisation, are presenta- 
tions of a state of affairs which does not, but might, obtain 
in the circumstances, internal as well as external, of the 
person who has the ideas. Such are the ideas of a good 
position in life, the completed knowledge of a subject 
under study, or a state of character as yet unattained. 
In these two latter cases especially it should be noted 
that the idea is necessarily quite inadequate to the 
account that might be given afterwards of its realisa- 
tion. A little reflection will indeed make it evident 
that a practical idea, as we may call it, cannot, at any 
stage of realisation, represent accurately the whole state 
of things at which it aims, unless it is concerned with 
the exact representation of circumstances that have 
already been experienced. This distinction between 
the whole aimed at and its idea is expressed by the use 
of the word ideal as denoting the whole of which the 
idea contains an inadequate description. 

It is of the essence of human nature that it should 
not only desire and fear, but also purpose and plan. It 
expresses itself in action, not blindly when it is most 
human, but seeing its way in its practical ideas. It 
reflects itself in these, pari passu with its expression of 
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itself in action, and the resonance of itself to itself in 
feeling. And, by the way, the remark may be made 
that, as attention is claimed more or less by all these 
manifestations at once, the more attention at any time 
one of them receives the less can probably be given 
to the others, without some strain — ill-understood in- 
deed — on the physiological limits. But let this pass. 
What we have here to notice is that practical ideas are 
to purpose as the eye to the hand ; they contain the best 
account that can be given of the ends or ideals to which 
purposes direct action. For that reason it is often con- 
venient, and indeed unavoidable, to use the word end 
for the idea which would be more properly called the 
idea of the end. 

When a step is successfully taken towards the 
realisation of an end, as well as when the end is realised, 
desire so far is satisfied. Sometimes it is said that the 
person seeks satisfaction in the fulfilment of his ends ; 
but it seems a truer account of our actual consciousness 
to say that he seeks his end and finds satisfaction also 
when he attains it. At least this appears to be the 
normal unsophisticated state of the case, though long 
experience of satisfactions may, under certain not very 
moralising conditions of life, teach a man to pursue his 
ends habitually with the idea, not of the end, but of 
the satisfaction most prominent in his mind. In both 
cases the attainment of the end is his satisfaction, and 
its imagined foretaste is no doubt always potent as a 
stimulus and encouragement. 

It will now be clear that a vigorous personality 
needs nothing so much as material out of which to con- 
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struct its practical ideas. As active it requires deeds 
to do ; as humanly active it requires objects to work for, 
ends to realise, causes to live, and, if need be, die for. 
Grown-up people often forget their childhood, and forget, 
therefore, the intense longing so common, I believe, in 
childhood for an object in life. The engrossment of 
selfish wants, and the pressure of petty claims emerging 
often from the selfishness of others — these are permitted 
to stifle in too many cases the normal impulse before it 
has time to gather strength ; and a good deal of virtue 
is strangled at its birth in this very simple way. It is, 
however, natural that at least a healthy human mind 
should require and look about for objects in life. The 
educator's business is to see that this tendency has its 
best chance and is put to the best uses. 

Each person, with his natural outlook for material 
out of which personal ideals may be made, is bom into, 
and grows up in a society of other persons. From the 
first, his expression of himself in action is limited 
on all sides by the similar expression of the others. 
Each has some ends of his own to fulfil, and the fulfilment 
of these involves sundry modifications of the common 
world in which all live. Under such circumstances it 
is certain that purposes will clash : there will be a 
mutual interference of wills. The man, or child, is living 
in his purpose, and the purpose is hindered because its 
accomplishment is inconvenient to others. He is re- 
quired by them to desist from his intentions, and this 
requirement he, in the first instance, naturally resents, 
not simply because it implies disappointment respecting 
the objects proposed, but because it is an interference 
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with what he calls his will. Eesentment of inter- 
ference is, in fact, of two kinds ; one child is chiefly 
vexed at not having his way^ while another is vexed at 
not having his will] one is disappointed because his 
idea, of pleasure or whatever else it may be, is not 
realised, the other is insulted because the output of his 
personality is set at nought by another person. In all 
cases, no doubt, these two factors are present when , re- 
sentment takes place, but there can be little doubt that 
either may monopolise consciousness to the practical 
exclusion of the other. Obstinacy resists because the 
will is so set on an object, and generally on a particular 
way of realising it, that it is difficult to give the object 
up or even to adopt a more conciliatory way of gaining 
it. All the bad forms of obstinacy are, however, obsti- 
nacies about ways rather than ends. The obstinate 
mind is deficient in power of adaptation ; it insists on 
going the way it originally proposed to go. The per- 
sistent mind holds fast by its central idea, but, if not 
obstinate, modifies its ways in accordance with circum- 
stances. But self-will, pure and simple, is careless of 
ends as well as means, so long as self, the person, is the 
absolute chooser of both ; self-will is the claim for 
abstract liberty. The self-willed child, as self-willed, 
is careless about his own way and ready to adopt anyone 
else's with a cheerful indiflFerence to particulars ; but he 
insists passionately on his right of choice, and is disposed 
to sacrifice indulgences for the preservation of that 
right. His objection is not to self-sacrifice, but to 
external control. Such a child, when reasonable enough 
and cool enough, will go out of his way — will give up 
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pleasure and take pains — to forestall the commands that 
may otherwise be laid on him. In such case other 
persons call him thoughtful and unselfish ; in reality he 
is self-willed and takes thought for his dignity. 

Parents and teachers much need discrimination at 
this point, lest they pull up the wheat of moral qualities 
with the tares. Persistence is good when the end is 
good, bad when the end is mere personal pleasure. 
Obstinacy is not good as a quality, though it is some- 
times useful, and never as evil as the persistence of the 
self-indulgent. Self-will, since it attaches to no par- 
ticular end, cannot be called either good or bad in respect 
of its object. It is the expression, however, of a great 
force — the force of personality in its assertion of the sole 
right to self-government. Power may be used badly, 
but power as power is always good. Let us see how 
self-will enters as a factor into the development of 
morality. 

Our community interferes with us and makes 
claims upon us. It presents obstacles to our self-will, 
and thus destroys our liberty. We are subjected to 
commands, entreaties, expectations, directing our acti- 
vity into channels not chosen freely by ourselves. Each 
has claims made upon him ; and each desires that none 
but himself shall make claims. Only one solution of 
the difficulty is possible ; freedom is obtained for each 
by identification of his will with the will of others. 
Such mutual identification of will becomes possible by 
the substitution of common ends for private ends in the 
mind of each. Self-will attaches itself, not to the par- 
ticular end chosen, but to the right of choice. It is 
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therefore content, as self-will, to choose the common 
ends of the community rather than any private ends, 
and to express its personality actively in their realisa- 
tion. The self-willed person who is reasonable enough 
does this, and by so doing educates himself to be 
in thought and feeling, as well as action, a true 
member of the social community. The more completely 
the members of the community identify their personal 
wills with the common ends, the more perfect does the 
mutual identification of will become, and the greater 
the total quantity of freedom in the community. Thus 
the claims, which were hostile to freedom, are destroyed 
as claims, by being accepted as objects. 

This mutual identification of will is the more possible 
because it is in part necessary to each in order that 
his individual ends may be attained. The actual diflS- 
culties which encounter him in the attempt to carry out 
his plans are such as can only be overcome by co-opera- 
tion with others. The individual attains certain of his 
objects best by attaining them in common with all 
members of his community. Hence common interests 
naturally arise. Aiming at these, initially perhaps 
for his own share simply, each learns to act with the 
others, and in course of time to think and to feel with 
them also. Thus in the pursuit of common ends for 
private interests there is a preparation of the state of 
mind favourable to the pursuit of common ends for 
common interests. This state of mind consists in an 
intellectual capacity for seeing objects of action from 
the common point of view, and in a moral susceptibility 
to the desires and fears of others. Its characteristic is 
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the habitual expression of other personalities in the prac- 
tical ideas which emanate from our own personality, 
and in the total of our emotional life. 

Common interests produce common action, and 
common action involves the whole of common life, intel- 
lectual and emotional as well as practical. Thus in a 
certain sense it is possible for a selfish being, with 
intelligence sufficient to discover the advantages of co- 
operation, to transform himself into a social being with 
genuine altruistic instincts and affections. But such a 
social being would still be seeking the common good 
only for the sake of his own share. True self-sacrifice 
has not so far become a fact in him, though there is now 
in him a capacity for self-sacrifice which did not exist 
in the purely unsocial stage. It is a duty, which the 
educator easily neglects, to see that the conditions for 
the growth of this capacity should be secured in the 
early years of child-life, although, at this period of the 
world's history, most have it ready-made up to a certain 
point by inheritance. One reason why children are so 
useful morally to each other in a family is that they have 
a common life. 

The possibility of self-sacrifice becomes a reality 
when claims are made demanding sacrifice and are 
freely accepted by the person on whom they are made. 
If the claim be made as firom a mere ruler enforcing 
obedience under fear of penalty, no real sacrifice is made, 
and no practice in the habit of preferring others to self 
is implied. But if the claim be made strictly in the form 
of duty, with an invitation to free action, as suggesting 
some act that ought to be done, then, since free choice 
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is possible, compliance involves real sacrifice, and 
practice in the habit of preferring the claims of others 
to our own ends is implied. This fact of freely choosing 
an end which was not desired by me is of the essence 
of self-sacrifice. 

Sacrifice is possible because I can form a conception 
of ends devised by other minds than mine, and because 
I can feel the touch of pains and pleasures not my own, 
— in other words, because I can take an interest in other 
people. Sacrifice takes place because the ends of these 
others are presented to me, not as absolute, but as 
possible claims, and my activity thus invited to express 
itself freely in their realisation. I accept the claim as 
a duty when, without any question of the fulfilment of 
my own desires, I take it as an end for which to work. 
But by thus accepting it as an end, I escape from 'it as 
a claim ; it was a bond, and its acceptance makeg me 
free ; self-will is satisfied by self-abnegation, and more- 
over the painful friction between self-regarding and 
other-regarding feelings is permanently diminished by 
the choice that results in the satisfaction of the latter. 

I do not mean that duties are accepted and sacrifices 
made because the person making them perceives that he 
will thus increase his personal liberty and satisfy his sym- 
pathetic feelings. All such suppositions are fallacious, 
because they proceed on the supposition that individual 
men have reasons for every step they take in moral 
progress. They are the more fallacious because they 
insist on finding the personal reasons in the personal 
consequences of the step taken. In truth the metaphor 
of progress is misleading : there is not so much taking 
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of steps as a moral growth ; and in growth the conse- 
quences of each act are its causes in one sense, but not 
in the sense that they are the reasons why the man acts. 
The man acts so and so because such action is in the 
line of his development ; and explanation of his action 
consists in determining, not the reasons of acts, but the 
natural sequence of his life. Such explanation is useful 
to the educator, because it teaches him in a general way 
what to expect in a healthy moral growth, and the condi- 
tions under which he ought to expect it and which it is 
his business to secure. 

The mingled experiences of a common life bring 
forth, out of the possibilities of human nature, a being 
prone to think and feel, as well as act, with others. This 
being is, however, essentially individual — a single per- 
sonality asserting itself as free to choose, to frame its 
own action in accordance with its own ideas. It is 
also a being requiring opportunities for action — material 
for practical ideas. To such a being life according to 
duty is possible. The claims of others can be trans- 
formed by it into personal ideas of an end to be gained ; 
and by such transformation escape from the pressure of 
claims is made, and fi^eedom — the freedom of the indi- 
vidual — is asserted. A more vivid personality and a 
more lively sociability are the joint result. Personality 
is enlarged and strengthened, because every duty pre- 
sented makes available material for practical ideas, and 
every duty accepted brings about an exercise of self- 
will, no less than a modification of personal ideas. 

This modification of ideas may indeed be very slight, 
only just sufficient to involve the modification of action 
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implied in the duty. The position in which action is 
wholly modified, and ideas only modified in part, is the 
position characteristic of the man who recognises duty 
habitually in the phrase ' I ought.' 

The plainest and most elementary way in which 
duty presents itself to him is in the form of claims 
from the society which surrounds him. These claims 
are of two kinds. First, there are claims in aid of 
the common ends of the society, towards the realisation 
of which each member onght to subscribe his due share 
of effort. Secondly, there are claims in aid of the 
private ends of some, at least, among the other mem- 
bers. It should be noticed that persons are in general 
more ready to sacrifice their own ends for the common 
cause than for one another. One reason for this fact 
has already been indicated, and others will become 
evident as we proceed. It is a fact of some importance 
to the educator. 

The claims made upon us indicate the duties we 
have to perform. Our duties are thus relative to the 
nature of the society of which we are members, and to 
our position in that society. We cannot transplant 
ourselves arbitrarily to another society, or arbitrarily 
choose our position in the native one. Duty means for 
me, in the first instance, the duties of my position ; and 
to these I have a clue, more or less imperfect, in the 
expectations which others have of my conduct. 
If they expect too little, my conception of duty will 
probably be inadequate. If they expect too much, my 
will to accept the burden may be overstrained and break 
down. If they expect from me all that is reasonable 
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under the circumstances, my intellect will support my 
will in the. effort of adaptation, and my conception of 
duty will have its full measure of development. But 
if their expectations are unreasonable, then I am sub- 
jected to a conflict between the social claims and the 
claims of reason ; and in this case it is probable that 
either my practical ideas will be perverted from reason 
because I regulate my action in conformity with the 
unreasonable claims, or I conform with a grace so 
bad that I am inwardly a rebel all the time, or I may 
even play the hypocrite by a pretence of willing com- 
pliance when I am not willing. If indeed I have a 
genius equal to the diflSculties of the position, I may 
save myself from any of these results by a dignified 
compliance, with reserve of judgment. But this atti- 
tude of mind is difficult in the early stages of moral 
growth, and a frequent repetition of the conditions 
which require it is certainly dangerous. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SELF AND duty: VIRTUE. 

We have seen how the first stage of moral progress is 
attained by the acceptance of social claims as duties 
pertaining to each person's station in society. Duty is 
then known in its form as that which we are not com- 
pelled, but ought freely, to do ; and it is partly known to 
us in subject matter as that which others may and do 
reasonably ^ expect from us. Thus the notion of a right 
and wrong in conduct, and ideas as to the kind of con- 
duct that is right gradually clear up and become de- 
finite. Meanwhile the conduct itself is being realised 
in act. 

This realisation cannot take place without some in- 
fluence upon personal character: each act performed 
carries with it either such an adjustment of ideas in the 
inner self as disposes to the performance of like acts, or 
an adjustment against their performance. If the claims 
presented as duties do not seem unreasonable, i.e. if 
they are accepted as duties, then the effect of exercise 

* The idea of reasonableness is, no doubt, very vague at first, 
but gradually defines itself with the development of intelligence. 
The normal function of iDtelligence in early ethical development is 
to criticise the claims made by our society upon us. • 
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in act will tell on the whole personality, and modify the 
character of its practical ideas in the direction of disposi- 
tion to perform like acts. Thus conduct implies modifica- 
tion of character, and good conduct is a true means to 
the production of good character, or virtue. 

But though exercise without reflection and conse- 
quent purpose is good, exercise with it is more rapidly 
fruitful of inner result. Mere conduct produces to 
some extent an unconscious adjustment of character, so 
that the conduct in question becomes more nearly its 
natural result : but reflection on the position — a 
round of duties to be fulfilled and a self with such range 
of practical ideas and habits as very imperfectly dispose 
it to fulfil them — leads to consciousness of the need 
that the self should be adjusted to the idea of duty. 
Adjustment to duty, or self-formation of virtuous cha- 
racter, becomes then a practical idea emerging in a 
purpose, and as a purpose it makes progress more 
rapidly than as a bye-result. 

Moreover, as a purpose it takes up the work more 
thoroughly. So long as the mind is fixed solely on the 
performance of duty, it seems to itself free if it is self- 
compelled, and its growth will be largely growth in the 
power of self-compulsion. This power, generally spoken 
of as self-control, is indeed a primary virtue, but we see 
clearly on reflection that it is not that whole of virtue 
in which we can rest content. By self-control, freedom 
from external control may be obtained, but in so far as 
it is control there is a flaw in it as freedom. A man is 
free if he obeys himself — if he, by virtue of certain 
capacities in him, makes or accepts a law of duty which 
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he compels himself to obey. As a whole he is free in 
this case, it is true, but in the details of his various 
desires and personal ideas of action he is not free. So 
long as his character gives him any cause for self-com- 
pulsion, he is an inconsistent whole, a machine that 
does its work with much internal waste of energy ; he 
is free because it is himself that he obeys, not-free 
because he has to obey himself. It is well indeed that 
he should exercise self-compulsion, since this is necessary 
for the discharge of duty ; but it is not well that it should 
be necessary. Perfect freedom implies complete identi- 
fication of self with the acknowledged law, whatever 
that law may be. If the law be that of duty, then its 
free adoption in this complete sense is the fundamental 
notion of virtue. In the state of perfect virtue, that 
which ought to be done is that in which the man's 
whole personality naturally expresses itself and finds 
satisfaction ; and this is perfect freedom, if that which 
ought to be done is truly that which has to be done. 
The identification of that which is required with that 
which ought to be required depends on the perfection 
realised in the community. But at present we take 
the community as we find it, and postpone the question 
of its perfection till a later stage when progress in the 
conception of duty and virtue shall enable us to deal 
with it. Normally the good man begins by respecting 
the community as he finds it. 

We see then that there arises before the thoughtful 
mind the double experience of a set of duties to be 
performed and oneself as struggling with oneself to 
perform them ; and this experience of conflict suggests 
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the idea of its own resolution. Hence emerges the 
purpose so to adjust oneself in correspondence with 
duties that they may be naturally realised in the acts 
by which one realises oneself. This purpose is the 
formal beginning of virtue, and corresponds to the re- 
cognition of social claims as the formal beginning of 
duty. It aims at negating the form of duty in the 
more adequate fulfilment of its content. It expresses 
itself in the resolve — not necessarily a spoken resolve — 
'I will do what I ought, but not merely because I 
ought,' or ' I will transform my will till it expresses 
itself in my duty.' This purpose is, after all, no more 
than an energetic, reflective, and pre-eminently self- 
willed acceptance of the claims of duty. * I will he 
what I am wanted to be,' is only a more emphatic 
rendering of the phrase ' I will do what I am wanted to 
do.' The real contrast is between the attitude of mind 
thus expressed and that which animates the phrases, 
' I will do my will,' and ' I will be myself.' The pur- 
pose of virtue is to transform character so that I may he 
myself in being what I am required to be, just as the 
acceptance of duty consists in doing what I am wanted to 
do as the doing of my own will. 

Before the dawn of any unifying purpose, in those 
for whom there is such a dawn, character is multiple, a 
loosely twisted rope of many strands ; and every strand 
of character tends to assert itself in practical ideas and 
in will. How is this multiple personality to become 
virtuous ? Is one of its many elements to be trans- 
formed completely and made monarch compelling all 
the others, or must all be transformed ? The question 
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is already answered. The whole character must be re- 
conciled to duty ; and by the reconciliation its multipli- 
city will be absorbed in unity without being destroyed. 
Duty is the focus to which all the scattered rays of 
inclination and purpose converge, and their convergence 
thitherwards is their union without loss of beauty or 
intensity to any one of them. 

This convergence of character towards a realisation 
of duty in which personality shall have full play, and 
the full enjoyment of that play, is the ideal of virtue so 
far to which our inquiry leads us. But other ideals 
have sometimes been hastily chosen. Let us make for 
ourselves, says one, a single sense of duty, strong enough 
for all occasions : with such a sense of duty dominant, 
pleasure can be despised, pain endured, and any revolt 
of characteristic inclinations promptly put down. Many 
people act on this advice, which in one way or another 
is commonly given. Notice the results. 

The satisfaction of natural desires and the exercise 
of natural impulses, within certain limits, are not only 
pleasant but also healthy. An abrupt self-denial with 
respect to such desires and impulses, while they are 
within these limits, is, therefore, passively destructive of 
health ; and an abrupt strain on them, without those 
limits, is actively destructive. The former arrests 
growth, the latter involves wear and tear. On the 
other hand, a self-denial which is not abrupt, though 
directed to a modification of the desires and impulses, 
is healthy, and has, too, a certain enjoyableness. Con- 
trol of conduct in all details by a single sense of duty 
implies abrupt self-denials and abrupt strains. En- 

D 
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feeblement is tbe result, and so also is habitual sadness. 
The result of training towards this ideal is a kind of 
good man who has himself always well in hand, bot 
who never flings the vigorous life of his whole person- 
ality into the discharge of dnty, whose soul does not 
laugh and sing with the joy of conscious development 
into a higher personality when each good deed is done. 
The ideal is that of character as a monarchy in which 
dutiful purpose is king. In a more modified form we 
find it in the pages of Plato and Butler as an aristocracy 
in which the better motives rule the worse. Our ideal 
is that of character as a democracy, in which dutiful 
purpose leads and all the impulses follow, faithfully, 
freely, and finding satisfaction in the course they 
pursue.' In this ideal, freedom, self-consistency, joyfiil- 
ness, are all maximised. Freedom of will, imity of idea, 
happiness, increase simultaneously. 

But what is the method by which the ideal may be 
reached, by which such a mental condition may be 
brought about that the person's practical ideas shall be 
directed without self-compulsion to the right objects, 
that his actions shall be habitually taken in furtherance 
of those objects, and his personal satisfaction found 
in their pursuit and attainment ? Steady self-control of 
all the activities towards the production of their right 
objects is the method simply. Our ideas shape themselves 
freely about those objects to which we have previously 

* Aristotle's development of the Platonic ideal brings it into 
hannony with this ideal. Thns each virtue is considered to be im- 
perfect so long as pleasure is lacking in the performance of the 
corresponding acts. 
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directed them, persistently using our first-won virtub 
of self-control : we learn to think naturally of the common 
ends as more our ends than our own, and of the fulfilment 
of duty as the supreme object of conduct, by so con- 
tinually thinking in deliberately chosen acts of thought. 
I cannot choose by a single act of choice to be a person 
naturally virtuous in my practical ideas ; but I can choose 
the fulfilment of particular duties rather than the gain of 
private desires, whenever the opportunity of choice occurs. 
If I constantly do so, my mind comes to grow round the 
objects thus chosen ; they absorb the living energies of 
my personality as these develop ; and in course of time I 
have a miud centred, not on personal desires, but on the 
ends that were, or include what once were, duties. 
They are not duties after that : they are the objects of 
my desire, as well as of my purpose, in which I have 
lost, and, by losing, now find myself. 

But it would be far from enough if we were to 
shape our practical ideas, as ideas only, into the image of 
good which duty suggests. To do this only, when more 
is possible, is to dream virtue, not to win her. Practical 
ideas emerge, and also define themselves, in conduct ; 
and the man who chooses the right objects in thought 
must needs choose them also in conduct. In fact, 
since the question is primarily of duties as requirements 
in conduct, the choice is made ostensibly as the choice 
of right acts. Hence it is a commonplace of morality, 
— so common that we are in danger of failing to see 
its full significance — that virtue is gained by practice in 
virtuous acts. Thus the learner in virtue acquires a 
habit of action — learns to be self-denying, to be brave, to 

D 2 
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tell the truth — by merely being accustomed to acts of a 
certain kind. 

There are diflBculties at this point. Virtue as a sum 
of duty-fulfilling habits is one thing, and virtue as a free 
purpose forming character according to needs at every 
turn is quite another. This diflSculty we must leave for 
the present, but another claims immediate attention. 
A habit may be intelligent, or it may be mechanical, 
just as a persistent practical idea, which is its true cor- 
relative, may be purposeful or may be barren. Just, 
then, as it is insufficient to cultivate right practical 
ideas without their practice, so it is insufficient to pro- 
duce the practice without the right practical ideas. 
The former error children make for themselves, the 
latter error their educators make for them. It is 
essential to guard against mechanical practice, by which 
ways of conduct are indeed shaped, but ideas of purpose 
remain as they were. 

Nevertheless, there is such a guarantee of actual 
progress made when conduct is habitually modified 
that we do well to approach the whole question of cha- 
racter-modification from the side of its expression in 
conduct. An act of virtue is an act of duty, and is the 
natural expression of virtue as a formed state of character. 
But the act of duty may not be an act proceeding from 
virtue, or even from the virtuous purpose which makes 
for the production of virtue. An act may follow from 
' must ' or ' ought ' or ' will.' In the second case, which 
marks our present point of view, it is not an act of virtu- 
ous purpose unless * ought to will ' accompanies * ought.' 
Then, and then only, it proceeds from the purpose —the 
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desire — to be the sort of person who naturally does right. 
And, since in that case the disposition to transform 
' ought ' into ' will ' is present and is exercised, that dis- 
position is thereby strengthened ; and, as a natural co- 
effect, attention is concentrated on the ideas which reflect 
the object of the act. Thus, there is a real moulding of 
mind as a whole into the attitude which the act would 
directly express. And as the mind, by a total effort of 
exercise in each repetition of the act, moulds itself into 
this new attitude, an increasing amount of pleasure and 
a decreasing amount of pain in the successive acts is 
one mark, and the surest subjective mark, of improved 
adjustment. When adjustment is perfect, pleasure is 
at its maximum, and pain has vanished, as in the 
practice of any action in which one is quite proficient. 
Pleasure in the acts of virtue is thus, as Aristotle long 
ago pointed out, the test of formed virtue. But it should 
be noticed also, that where no trace of the pain which 
belongs to effort is felt, then adjustment is not being 
made in this effortless practice, and further growth, 
therefore, in virtue is not going on. The pain of effort, 
slight though it may be, is coincident with every 
voluntary alteration of the total state of mind in which 
one is at the time. There is, however, a certain 
peculiar joy in effort too — the strong man's joy in mastery 
of difficulties, within as well as without ; but of this 
there will be more to say hereafter. 

In order that discipline — the discipline of act — may 
be a real discipline affecting character, it must not be 
undertaken in the mere spirit of external duty, but 
must be a discipline proceeding from the purpose of 
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virtue. How then can discipline be applied to one 
character by the will of another ? This is the question 
which specially interests the educator. 

In this case the act proceeds from the motive, ' I 
must/ and directly expresses the will of the superior 
who enforces it only. Has it then any moral efficacy ? 
Yes, and no : it depends on the personal relation of influ- 
ence established between the ruling and the subject 
mind. If the ruling or superior mind has the confidence 
of those which it subjects to discipline, then its commands 
excite the mental comment — ' they must be right ; this 
which I must do is what I ought to do, whether I must 
or not.' Or, again, if the person subjected to discipline 
has a strong self-will which resents the compulsion of 
' must,' and the acts required are such as will appear 
reasonable to anyone who honestly considers them, then 
they will be recognised as those which ought to be done, 
whether there be any confidence in the superior mind 
or not. In either case the claim is perceived as a duty, 
and the disposition to transform a claim into a duty, 
being present, is exercised in the act. That disposition 
is thereby strengthened — ^the disposition which makes 
men look a claim honestly in the face, and consider, not 
whether it is pleasant, but whether it is reasonable. 
Unless discipline carry the conviction of duty with it, 
this disposition is not cultivated by the discipline, and 
no real progress is made at the time towards the con- 
dition of mind in which it is possible for virtue to become 
a purpose. 

Even then, however, the discipline may not in the 
end prove to be valueless. A lesson in duty has been 
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offered, and, though it has not been accepted, the hard 
details of it, as external acts that had to be done, 
remain impressed on the mind of the doer. He wUl 
make nothing of them now, but he may later. They 
are not lost, but remain to him as material out of which 
he may weave his web of duty when his time of moral 
awakening does come at last. The bread cast upon the 
waters may return after many days. Men and women 
remember the words spoken and understood, though 
resented, when they were boys and girls; and they 
remember and understand and can realise to the full, 
more especially, the meaning of the acts required to be 
done by them when children, not for the benefit of 
the elders simply, but for their own good. Discipline is 
useful, even when it seems wholly to fail in causing 
self-discipline at the time. Nevertheless, its direct 
object is to produce self-discipline, and this should never 
be forgotten. 

But discipline at its most effective can do more than 
cultivate the dutiful disposition. It may not only carry 
with it the conviction of duty, but it may stimulate 
the purpose of virtue, and infuse the * ought to will ' 
even into its *must.' The really vigorous self-will 
accepts it thus, if at all. For the strong personality 
asserting freedom, there is no half-way house between 
rebellion against the law and self-identification with it. 
Compulsion is unbearable, and self-compulsion unsatis- 
factory. In such case ' I ought ' is scarcely discrimi- 
nated from ^ I ought to will,' or this latter from ' I will.' 
In other cases, the influence of the superior may be such 
as to produce this attitude of mind in those whom he 
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commands. He is then a true leader in the full sense, 
inspiring, not only confidence, but the impulse of imita- 
tion : his commands are more to his followers than the 
statements of duty ; they are directions, implicitly, if 
not explicitly, understood for the modification of cha- 
racter. An act of discipline performed in the spirit 
natural to strong self-will, or inspired by the influence 
of leader-minds, implies an exercise, not only of the 
disposition to recognise duty, but also of the disposition 
to realise virtue in acts of its kind, and to some extent 
of all kinds. It is an act in which there is already latent 
the virtuous disposition which would produce similar 
acts freely if it were formed. 

The most successful disciplinarian is, then, the leader. 
It may be well to glance for a moment at his character- 
istic qualities. No doubt it is true that leaders are bom, 
not made ; but it is also true, though less noticeable, 
that many leaders are born, and afterwards spoiled, 
because they did not know which were their valuable 
qualities. The leader, like all who bear rule, must have 
a clear conception and a firm resolution respecting the 
conduct which he intends to have produced ; but these 
do not characterise him as a leader. He must also, like 
all whose will appears to others as their duty, be strong 
in his own sense of duty, and must make it evident that 
his idea of duty for himself is the same as his idea for 
them, by applying it without flinching to his own conduct. 
Thus he inspires respect rising to admiration, and his 
will, therefore, presents itself to his followers as a will 
that ought to rule. So characterised, he is more than a 
ruler and yet less than a leader. The special quality of a 
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leader, in addition to these, is his power of expectation. He 
expects that his followers will think and will and feel as he 
wishes. He sees that certain deeds should be done, and 
he orders the doing of them by others with him, expecting 
that others will see them as he does. He desires certain 
objects of public welfare, and orders the means to their 
attainment, assuming similar desire in the minds of his 
coadjutors, similar self-sacrifice, and similar satisfaction 
to his own. He fulfils the law gladly, and takes their 
gladness for granted when he calls upon his followers to 
fulfil it. In a word, he is a leader because he expects 
that others will follow him, will be as he is, in thought 
and feeling, as well as in deed. He does not believe 
—what is not true — that they are as he is, but only 
that they can be, and will be if he caU« upon them in 
the way they understand. He believes that he is, or 
asks them to be, what they mean to be — mean by 
the very laws of their nature, whether they mean it con- 
sciously or not. And in this belief he holds the mirror 
up to them in which they see, not their actual selves, but 
his idea of them as their actual meaning. He presents 
to them an idea of better personality for their realisa- 
tion, encourages them to believe that they can realise it, 
and in his discipline points out to them the life by which 
it may be realised. 

The leader, it will be evident, not only expects, but 
has the power of expressing his expectation. He re- 
quires that gift of expression which rouses the sympathy 
of others, as well as those qualities of the just ruler 
which rouse their admiration ; otherwise his expectation 
would not be apprehended by his followers as that 
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higher idea of themselves which works directly their 
improvement. Again, this power of expectation implies 
the possession of rare sympathetic insight, since it turns 
on the perception in persons of their better possibilities, 
as well as the possession of much loving kindness, since 
it turns also on a tender consideration for their true wel- 
fare and the hope that goes with love. The leader need 
not have so keen an eye for weakness and defect : the 
correction of weakness and defect is the critic's part, and 
concerns the teacher as critic rather than as leader. 
The leader's feeling for weakness turns upon his desire 
to show the way from it to strength, and his eye for it 
is mainly important in order that he may recognise 
in particular cases the limits of human capacity to be led. 
Sympathetic insight may be replaced by typical 
character, of which it is indeed a fuller development. 
Insight can only reach those phases of character which 
either were or still are ideal possibilities to ourselves. 
It is not till we have constructed out of materials self- 
supplied an image of what was for us, or might have 
been, or yet may be, that we can see that image realised 
in another. Typical character is in the same line of 
development, further on, with that of which it is the 
type. The leader of typical character is directly related 
to his followers in such a way that their sympathy with 
him requires only an imaginative forecast of themselves 
into the best that they tend to be, and his sympathy with 
them requii^es only an imaginative effort in the opposite 
direction : they see themselves in blossom and fruit ; he 
sees himself in germ or in earlier stages of development. 
It is because of the influence of typical character in 
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leaders, that members of another nationality are apt to 
be at a loss in the leader's place. 

The leader who, not having typical character, de- 
pends on sympathetic insight has considerable difficulties. 
He is not in the direct line of development with his 
followers. He havS to re-cast himself in order to con- 
struct an image of character corresponding to any one 
of them. Moreover, with the common character there 
goes a common language of expression in which cha- 
racter expresses itself. Without the common character 
the untaught leader cannot read this language in his 
followers, or reads it wrongly. He has to learn it, al- 
most as a foreign language. If these difficulties were 
overcome, there would still remain the more serious 
similar difficulties on the follower's side. There is a 
gift for following as there is for leading, and without 
typical character it depends, as leading does, on sympa- 
thetic insight. The follower must be quick at learning 
the leader's language; he must be ready to see that 
certain modes of expression which he uses for one state 
of mind his leader uses with a difference. Again, he 
must possess some imaginative skill, because he has, out 
of the hints which a good leader will abundantly give, 
to construct a modified image of his possible self. The 
leader is good, from this point of view, in so far as his 
powers of expression are such, and his insight is such, as 
enable him readily to express himself, or the modified 
self which he presents to his followers, in a language 
which they can readily understand. A teacher is, for 
the time being, the leader of his class ; and in a French 
or German teacher managing a class of English boys we 
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have a familiar example of the leader adapting, or try- 
ing to adapt, himself to his followers. 

So much for the functions of discipline in general, 
and of the leader, who is the best administrator of disci- 
pline, in particular. In a certain sense, this has been a 
digression from the main line of inquiry. We were sup- 
posing that the purpose of virtue had arisen, and were 
inquiring into the process by which it realises itself. 
On the outside this process is the activity of good con- 
duct : to the intellect it is the activity of ideas, first in 
subordination to the notion of duty, and afterwards in 
freedom as directly chosen for its own sake : for the 
emotions it is a course of life which pleasure and 
pain do not control, but which results in the gain of 
new pleasures and the loss of old pains, while all the 
time there is an undercurrent, which they disguise but 
do not conceal, of personal gladness concurrent with the 
steady exercise of the self-asserting will. Self-discipline 
we have seen to consist in the voluntary subjection of 
self to this process ; and it is carried out by directing the 
conduct to right ends, the ideas to right objects, and 
by training the emotions to accordance with the pro- 
duction of these ends. Self-discipline is probably 
applied with most efiect through the discipline of con- 
duct ; but thus applied it does not produce virtue unless, 
sooner or later, the ideas form themselves in agreement 
with the conduct, and the feelings are transformed by 
new growth to echo in desire the acts and ideas of virtue. 
And the condition that these results shall follow is the 
general condition of growth — whatever activities are 
exercised in the discipline, these grow. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE QUEST OF FREEDOM: SELF-DEVOTION. 

So far we have considered the general nature of 
personal development in virtue, within the limits and 
by means of the claims imposed by the community. 
This development is effected by a process of adaptation 
to the social environment, which, on the inner side, is 
formally characterised by such modification of character 
as shall enable dutiful conduct to be undertaken freely ; 
and in this modification the various strands of character 
are wrought into one consistent whole with duty as 
purpose. Thus, freedom fulfilling itself in the presence 
of duty, unity is attained in virtue. 

But this is not all that is contained in the possi- 
bilities of the person to whom this is possible. Cha- 
racter, as we have seen, is a product of growth. Ideas, 
habits, and feelings grow in accordance with duty when 
the ideas of duty are constantly before the mind ; and 
the maximum of personal freedom is attained by such 
growth — freedom from the claims without and their re- 
flection in the idea of duty within. Let us now put 
duty and the idea of duty, so familiar to our modem 
notions, aside, and consider how the same living per- 
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Bonality would grow without attention to it. Suppose 
the conditions of life the same, but the phrase *you 
ought ' to be never spoken, Or at least never attended to. 

There would still be life, and therefore growth ; and 
the growth, being growth of character, and human, 
would be self-conscious as before. Practical ideas 
would be formed, and conduct would be directed to the 
attainment of their ends, while desire would attend the 
ideas, purpose the efforts made, and satisfaction would 
follow the successful attainment. In each such com- 
plex experience there is a complex act of exercise, 
and thus the basis of a complex feature of character : 
old ideas, old activities, old feelings become stronger, 
new ideas, new activities, new feelings come into being. 
This is self-conscious growth : it originates in, or is 
accompanied by, the rise of a practical idea from 
materials already present to the mind, and is effected 
by the total act of exercise which culminates in the 
realisation of the idea. 

As we have already observed, the formation of 
practical ideas is dependent on the supply of material 
out of which to form them. In the question of the 
holiday-maker, ' What shall I do to-day ? ' or of the boy, 
' What shall I do with my life ? ' this need is very 
simply reflected. The simplest answer to the latter 
question is 'Do your duty,' and we have already 
considered how that answer is given, and in a general 
way is found acceptable. Indeed it is probable that 
failure to accept duty, under tolerably favourable circum- 
stances, might be commonly traced to the inveterate 
laziness shown in absence of inclination to ask this 
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question. Those who desire a wrong sort of life present 
diflSculties to the educator, but those who have no 
desire for active life at all are not far from being 
his despair. 

Practical ideas of ends to be pursued may be distin- 
guished as of two kinds. A man may construct them 
out of previous experiences in which he found satis- 
faction — experiences pertaining either to his private or 
his social life — and on the pattern of those experiences ; 
or he may construct ideas of ends to be pursued sur- 
passing all his past experience, though no doubt his 
materials are drawn from that experience. His conduct 
on the first supposition will tend to reproduce certain 
portions of his own past, or the past of others as he 
can imagine it ; he seeks for a life which he knows, and 
in which, as knowing it, he expects satisfaction. His 
conduct on the latter supposition is directed to the pro- 
duction of a life like the past to some extent, but 
different too — the past with modifications. In his 
practical ideas generally, there are found mingled 
elements from his own experience, and elements 
appropriated from the general experience as he can 
imagine it, and all these are united with an expecta- 
tion that in the fulfilment of the idea a new experience 
will be found, a modified state of his present being, 
different from any state in the past. 

This element of expectation, this longing for the new 
in life, is the principle of growth as reflected in self- 
consciousness ; the ideas into which it enters are those 
by the pursuit of which personality becomes trans- 
formed from one state of character to another. The 
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latter state is conditioned strictly by the former, and 
by the circumstances under which growth takes place ; 
because the content of the practical idea, the pursuit of 
which is the act of growth, depends upon the ideas 
possible in that state, and upon the influences which 
awaken certain possibilities rather than others. But 
the whole process exists, because life puts itself out in 
growth, of which we are conscious — intellectually as an 
expectation, emotionally as a desire, volitionally as a 
purpose after new life. The educator can fashion cir- 
cumstances, and thus mould the possibilities of character- 
development. Can he do anything to increase the 
vigour of growth on which after all most depends ? If 
not, he can, at least, abstain from hindering it. 

The desire for new life is seen in its more common- 
place manifestations, and as it were at play, in the 
desire of over-well-to-do people for variety and excite- 
ment. Here we have the principle of growth asserting 
itself under circumstances which prevent it from taking 
its normal shape of purpose to be or to do something 
definite ; it means nothing, but is still active, and this 
is what I mean by saying that it is at play. The longing 
for life — more life — spreads itself out anyhow rather 
than not spread at all. When the resources of play are 
exhausted, and there seems to be nothing new under the 
sun, then the outlook becomes indescribably dreary, and 
the victim — not of indolence but of purposelessness — is 
said to be a prey to ennui. ^ All the objects of life have 
been used up as mere sources of variety; and their 

* There is an excellent illustration of this in Miss Edgeworth's 
tale of Ennm. 
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supply of variety was the sole available source of that 
new life which life desires. Play is all very well in its 
way, and this kind of play is as well as others ; but a 
character nourished on play is not the character in 
which we should expect to find either moral excellence 
or personal contentment. 

We have glanced at the principle of growth in its 
play ; let us look at it now in its work as regulating 
our ideas of ends to be pursued. In their first approxi- 
mation, these ideas rise up to us out of the dark of 
unconsciousness qualified altogether by our intellectual 
experience and our voluntary habits — in other words, by 
our formed character. If we accept thera finally in this 
condition and act accordingly, then they are ideas of the 
first kind, our conduct is the simple expression of our 
character, and this is not modified — we emphasise our- 
selves, but do not grow. Much conduct is of this kind, 
and more of some persons than of others. On the other 
hand, we may take the idea so qualified as an approxima- 
tion to our meaning only, and qualify it further as we 
carry it out. The sources of qualification are no doubt 
in us originally ; but they are latent, and we develop 
them, not merely as circumstances direct, but from our- 
selves. We call upon ourselves, demanding a more com- 
plete awakening of self-consciousness in this act than 
ever took place before ; and the awakening follows. Thus 
the act is qualified by the development of latent charac- 
ter into potency, and the character is modified by the 
development required for the qualification of the act. 

The principle of growth thus shows itself in action, 
as a principle of qualification applied to the conduct 

E 
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which naturally expresses the character as it is, and as 
a principle of modification applied to that character. 
How does it appear in the consciousness of the person 
whose conduct and character are thus affected by it ? 

It appears to him as a part of his personal conscious- 
ness, and as the part which is most peculiarly himself 
perhaps, which enables him to set at nought the needs 
and desires of all the rest, and choose not wholly to 
fix his attention, or direct his acts, where his ideas point : 
it is himself as a power of denial. In other and more 
accurate language, he is aware of a tendency in him to 
deny that his acts, whether external or of thought, are 
purely the products of his previous acts as registered 
in formed ideas and formed habits of action ; and he is 
aware also of an impulse to assert this denial that he is 
the resultant of his character, by being on each occasion 
something different. He is aware of an impulse to set 
himself free from himself, the first-named ' himself being 
the whole of which the second-named ' himself is the 
developed part. This impulse is the act of growth con- 
scious of itself, as rescuing the * more ' that is to be from 
the ' less ' that already is. It is at the core of our ideas 
about human freedom. Living growth is a free causation, 
a caused freedom : a growing personality must be aware 
of freedom — is free ; it is a growing personality because 
it is free, and it feels itself free because it is a growing 
personality. 

But let us mark well how this self-liberating impulse 
asserts itself for a single personality : it asserts itself by 
denying, and can do so in no other way, because it has 
no content — no idea — and therefore cannot aflBrm 
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anything. It denies of each practical idea that the 
whole intended is expressed in it ; and thus implicitly 
it does assert of the idea that it means something more 
or better than it is. It denies that the present state of 
its person's character is adequate to the person ; and thus 
implicitly it asserts the latent existence of a more 
adequate or better state, and impels towards its realisa* 
tion. Denial of that which already is, withdrawal of full 
support from existing forces — by these acts the impulse 
of self-liberation blankly asserts itself. Thus the way is 
cleared for the reception of new suggestions, either from 
without or from within, and this very simply. Attention 
is partially withdrawn from the present contents of con- 
sciousness — ideas felt to be inadequate and unsatisfying 
— and thrown into the attitude of expectation. Thus 
the mind is prepared for the reception of additional ideas, 
and does not let them pass when they come. By the 
denial of present claims, future claims have secured to 
them a chance of attention. The mind withdraws itself 
from its character, and demands a further development 
of character with which to identify itself. And it is 
because it necessarily identifies its effort with that which 
is not yet, rather than with that which already is, that 
we seem so peculiarly to be asserting ourselves when we 
deny ourselves. Moreover, this act of denial implies the 
possibility of a new self-assertion, by the identification of 
self with objects outside self. 

We are concerned just now more especially with the 
development of character in relation to conduct than 
with its development otherwise. We will therefore 
content ourselves with consideration of the conditions 

E 2 
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under which this impulse to liberty works in the prac- 
tical sphere. I assert myself as free from the control of 
my own ideas and my own habits in act. This I may 
do wantonly and without purpose, merely as the seeker 
of new deeds and new motives passing with the deeds. 
If so, I make for myself a new kind of slavery, the 
slavery of perpetual restlessness in this search. Of this 
state enough has already been said : it is the result of 
blank denial, without the affirmation, implicit in the 
normal condition of growth, which only denies the 
present state as inadequate to the whole that might 
be. Such blank denial is not the assertion of freedom, 
for this implies the notion of a person who asserts 
himself by being free. In asserting myself as free 
from my own control, I do so normally with a view 
to being more myself than I am. For this I need an aim ; 
I realise my fuller self, if at all, by a pursuit of objects 
which calls for its development and in which, there- 
fore, I am satisfied. Life faints without an object in life. 

The objects in which I realise myself have to be 
found by me, and it would seem that they must be found 
in the ordinary experimental way by a process of trial 
and error. I take such new objects of conduct as 
suggest themselves, and continue to pursue only those 
which are found to satisfy me. The new satisfactions 
which I find in the pursuit of new objects are the sub- 
jective mark of new developments in me ; and they are 
its consequences, not its causes, though they have a 
natural tendency to cause persistence in the pursuit of 
the objects to which they attach. 

The growing personality demands, then, above all 
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things, objects in the pursuit of which it may find new 
developments of itself. It turns itself towards the world 
expectantly, ready to make trial of new pursuits, if thfey 
do not involve too great a breach with its already exis- 
tent character. For growth is conservative as well as 
progressive ; the past is not despised, nor the present 
wholly rejected, in the impulse to pass beyond them 
into a wider future. In growth nothing is destroyed, 
except the barriers to growth. Hence, we see how 
natural it is that the mind should reject the idea of an 
end which does violence to its present constitution, and 
should refuse an act that presents no point of unity 
with its habitual ideas. But it will, and does, throw itself 
into acts which express its ideas and something more ; 
and, by so doing, it begins to become the something more. 
In the world it finds the objects of its something 
more — in the natural world to some extent, and still 
more conspicuously in the social world. Deeds to be 
done, and thoughts to be thought, surround us — some- 
times too many, and then we are apt to become be- 
wildered «nd our growth unsteady, or we may sink into 
the apathy that follows distraction and not grow at all 
— sometimes too few, and then we either sink into the 
apathy of indolence, or fall into the fever of unrest 
longing always for more deeds, more life — sometimes, 
for the happy few which the progress of education will 
yet make many, there is just the adequate amount. 
We put forth our energies to do these deeds, and 
awaken in ourselves thereby the motives that naturally 
impel to them. But we do this only if there is already 
some affinity between the deeds and us : we make ex- 
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periments, indeed, but we do not generally make leaps 
quite in the dark, and still less do we habitually contra- 
dict our present character by our act. We may do these 
things, no doubt, but the doing of them would seem to 
be abnormal and not in the way of healthy growth. 

Since society supplies largely the means of growth, 
it is evident that growth tends to take place on the lines 
of the social nature. Man becomes more of himself by 
self-identification with his society; his necessary food for 
growth in new ideas he obtains by absorption from other 
minds in a common life of deeds and thoughts. He 
does social deeds ; and, thus exercising his social motives, 
he comes to take social rather than personal ends for 
his objects of pursuit. These are the ends which we 
have considered as duties in the last two chapters. We 
see now that it is natural for them to be taken freely as 
ends by the individual, without a preliminary stage in 
which they are taken as duties. It is in the line of his 
normal development that they should become his natural 
ends : without the law he may become a faithful doer of 
the laWy and as free as he is faithful. It is his end 
all along, as a person freely developing himself, to 
transcend at every point his present self — to pass out of 
himself into a life that is more than his own. This end 
must appear to him as a life that he lives, not for his 
private ends ; but in stretching towards the goal of such 
a life, he transforms his private ends into conformity 
with it so far as already realised. He lives above his 
own range of selfish and habitual interests ; and, by so 
living, he raises those interests to the level of his life. 

And to this process of living in ends that transcend 
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self, and bringing self up to the level of consistency 
with them, there is ideally no limit. On the subjective 
side it involves the satisfaction of two requirements which 
lie deep in healthy human nature — ^the requirements of 
liberty from self and harmony with self. This latter is, 
as we have already seen, another aspect of the demand 
for a fuller liberty — that liberty of character from the 
government of the ruling impulse which is effected by 
identification of character with it. Thus liberty culmi- 
nates in unity. But the new unity so formed sets 
up a new demand for liberty. As going beyond the 
present of actual desire, whether based on private or 
social motives in me, the impulse to self-liberation can- 
not find, or allow me to find, full satisfaction in any 
state of my realised character however exalted. A new 
and higher state is a new possibility of bondage after 
all : from this state, as from those that preceded it, the 
growing personality still sets itself free. It is not fully 
satisfied in any satisfaction as a state, but takes all its 
satisfactions as stages only in an ideal movement that 
has no end — an infinite progress towards an end that, 
in the strict sense of the word, is infinite, since every 
state that can be conceived must, in its very character 
of state, fall short of it. We may speak of it, in 
mathematical language, as the limit of the progress 
towards it, the state of character to which in all our 
development we approach ever nearer, and which no 
state actually attained can ever surpass. This limit is 
the ideal of perfection, as a completely developed whole 
of axitive and selfconsciotcs hummi nature, perfectly 
consistent with itself and having all its energies of auction, 
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thought, and feeling so directed to an olject outside self 
that by life in that object it is free from itself With- 
out this last condition the ideal of perfection wonld 
imply mere automatism — loss of free movement among 
the parts of the whole, — and the limit of growth would 
be the loss of life. 

Life, then, apart from growth, implies concentration 
on an object surpassing self, an object to which the 
growth of life is never adequate, but towards which it 
must clearly point if the idea of human perfection, with 
which it is focussed, is not to include loss of the free- 
dom that is life. And with this concentration on an 
object adequacy to which surpasses the limit of human 
perfection, there arises the idea of a personality perfect 
beyond that limit of perfection, but yet along the line 
of its development. This idea of superhuman or divine 
perfection is a necessary idea to us, as persons who seek 
our own perfection ; because our search for perfection 
implies, among other things, concentration on an end 
to which we are not adequate even in our perfection. 
We seek our own perfection most effectively by looking 
towards this ideal perfection, purposing to live, so far 
as in us lies, in accordance with the will that would 
emanate from a person so ideally perfect. Thus it is 
that virtue presents itself to the religious consciousness 
as voluntary submission to the perfect will, with such 
an uplifting of character towards the perfect character 
as is humanly possible. The limit of the human de- 
velopment which is carried on by the voluntary search 
for more and better life is not most effectively approached 
by direct aim of the ideas towards it. Such direct aim 
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at a full development of human possibilities tends to 
result in the attainment of a dead, instead of a living, 
perfection. If the limit is to be reached with energies 
of living movement all intact, the aim by which it is 
approached must be an aim directed beyond and above it. 

Here we see how the moral consciousness, so far as 
it reflects the facts of personal life, merges in the reli- 
gious consciousness, as reflecting the conditions under 
which personal life can develop towards its best. The 
key-note throughout is life towards an end beyond self, 
and towards conformity with a Being that surpasses the 
limits of human perfection. 

Practically, this life has to be lived under ordinary 
human circumstances, in the face of nature and of society. 
The end beyond self which naturally suggests itself is 
the good of the community. If this end approve itself 
as consonant with the full demands of personality, then 
it will be chosen as the best available end ; and in so 
far as it is at first vague or inadequate, its idea will 
afterwards be expanded and defined to meet growing re- 
quirements. All we need consider initially is this : — first, 
whether it is an end in the idea of devotion to which we 
can find realised, that requirement of a being perfect 
after its kind, absorption in an end passing self; and, 
secondly, whether it is at the same time an end really 
forwarded by such absorption of personal energies in its 
service. It is at once evident that the idea of the com- 
mon good fulfils these conditions on one supposition : 
the common good must needs be conceived as an end in 
furtherance of which the perfect man could find satisfac- 
tion. This requirement may furnish hereafter some clue 
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to a definition of our idea of good. The ends which, 
meanwhile, we take from time to time are regarded by 
us as means towards that end of ends which includes the 
greatest good for each and all, but of which our con- 
ception is always inadequate, as we necessarily assume 
it to be adequate to the nature which transcends the 
limits of our own perfection. 

Let us try to see the matter a little more closely. 
We desire an object in living for which we may freely 
realise ourselves, and might still be free when realised. 
Such an object must surpass our perfected capacities of 
comprehension and desire. So far as we can conceive it 
in relation to our own personality, we necessarily conceive 
it as exactly adequate to a personality whose perfection 
surpasses ours, and whose will is expressed in the pur- 
suit of this object, the pursuit of which for us is the 
means to our perfection. As the means to our perfection, 
this pursuit is the fulfilment of our best selves, and is, or 
reflects, the natural law of our true development. As ex- 
pressing the will of the higher personality in subordi- 
nation to which we bring our own best personality into 
existence, it is conceived as the prescribed law of duty, 
pointing out to us what we ought to do if we would find 
the salvation of our own true life. The pursuit of the 
Right Object is Law in both phases of the worcCs meaning : 
it is the condition of development in the natural sense ; 
and it is the imperative of duty which we recognise as laid 
upon us by wisdom and power superior to our own. As 
self-conscious beings the fulfilment of the natural law in 
us is effected by our recognition of it as an imperative 
which we ought to fulfil. 
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So the ideas of Law, Duty, Eight Object, rise up in 
our consciousness, and make themselves ever clearer 
and more powerful the more we attend to them. But 
so far we have considered them as formal ideas; we 
need now to see how they come to have content, and 
what content. This is supplied, as already remarked, by 
the community in which we find ourselves. The com- 
munity makes laws and prescribes them as imperative — 
i.e. as duties. The formal notions of Law and Duty, 
which originate in the personal consciousness, assimilate 
the matter of the social laws and duties, giving them 
the sacredness of the personal sanction, and becoming 
filled with their content. Thus, social law — and, indeed, 
natural law also — are accepted by the religious con- 
sciousness as expressing the Will of the Ideal or Divine 
Person ; and when reflection on the object of conduct 
takes place, the social object is necessarily conceived as 
identical with the right object, audits attainment as the 
Will of the Divine Person and Lawgiver. The social 
object is seen, on reflection, to comprise a variety of ends 
in each of which the welfare of the community is more 
or less defined : it is conceived, therefore, in a general 
way to be the good of the community — our own com- 
munity, as in difierent stages of civilisation we may 
differently define it. This common good is the object 
which we ought to pursue, and which we therefore con* 
ceive as the natural object of desire of the ideal person, 
and the object of desire to the level of which we seek 
ever to raise our own characters. Ideal personality and 
the good of the community are, at this point of reflection, 
seen to be reciprocal ideas mutually defining each other : 
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the content of each must be such as to render it ade- 
quate to the fonnal law of the other. The ideal person 
must be conceived as equal in range of ideas and desires 
to the good of the community. The good must be con- 
ceived as a good that would so appear to the ideal person 
— as a good of persons, and their highest good. But 
the fulfilment of this mutual qualification needs discus- 
sion in detail. It will be suflBcient now that we should 
notice the correlation of ideas which is the source of 
systematic morality. 

We have inquired into the notion of duty, and 
find that it implies the idea of a person freely substi- 
tuting its claims for private ends, and transforming 
himself into the image of virtue by the substitution. 
We see that, to the person who can do, this freedom is 
an object. We have now inquired further into this 
demand for freedom, and find in it the self-conscious 
impulse of personal growth. And, in the last resort, we 
see that personal growth implies the search for duty, in 
the fulfilment of which higher life is realised. So it 
appears that self-conscious life demands duty freely, as 
the law of its true development, even though no obliga- 
tions and claims should be laid upon the person from 
without. Moreover, these claims and obligations are 
accepted as duties because they are the opportunities 
in which the personal demand for duty can satisfy 
itself; though the pressure of them as claims does, no 
doubt, accelerate the inner movement, since freedom from 
that pressure is gained by accepting them as duties. 

In so far as, taking the social ends for my ends 
freely from the first, my nature adjusts itself to them 
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without the use of a special pui'pose of adjustment, my 
growth in virtue is to the full a natural growth ; it is 
the free growth of my personality. The idea of duty 
will in this case come to me only by close reflection on 
my moral consciousness, or because of special diflSculties, 
involving conflicts, which require for their settlement 
the appearance of the idea. Up to that point I become 
the faithful and free performer of duty, without any 
need for a sense of duty to help me. 

If, to make an impossible supposition, human cha- 
racter had in all persons continued on a level of simul- 
taneous development, and if, also, parents had scrupu- 
lously refrained from hastening, or in any way interfering 
with, the development of their children, all moral growth 
would have been of this type. But let one man arise 
with a more intense desire for personal realisation, or a 
more adequate view of social ends, than the others, and 
we have the moral teacher with his ' thou oughtest,' or 
the legislator with his ' thou shalt. ' Henceforth, there are 
duties, proclaimed as duties, for all lower down than the 
highest ; and there is duty most of all for him, since he 
has become its exponent to the people. 

The tendency to search for a higher personality than 
one's own comes into play at this point. The inferior 
persons recognise their superior, and yield themselves 
readily up to his guidance, thus finding a better self in 
themselves. And the superior is stimulated by contem- 
plation of the ideal self which his followers see in him, 
and to which he knows himself to be as yet inadequate. 
Their belief that he is the superior acts on him just as 
we have already seen the leader's belief in his followers 
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to act on them. It strengthens his resolve to be what he 
means himself, and is meant, to be. This is perhaps the 
reason, why on the high moral levels, where lower motives 
are out of the question, the desire for a follower who 
finds his good in oneself is only second to the desire for 
a leader in whom one finds one's good. Both are natural 
forms of the desire for the support of companionship in 
moral growth, and, perhaps, in perfect moral health there 
is an equal desire for both kinds of companion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SYSTEM OF VIRTUES. 

Two facts will now be suflSciently evident as opposite 
aspects of the one central fact of human life. On the 
one hand, we see that the self-conscious adaptation of 
personality to environment is effected by the develop- 
ment of a free and harmonised self, freely taking the 
ends naturally realised in the environment as its personal 
objects of pursuit. On the other hand, we see that the 
development of the free self-consciousness which we call 
personality is effected by the constant pursuit of an 
object surpassing the present capacities of private 
desire, conceived as the object that ought to be pursued, 
and identified with the ends naturally realised, or sought 
to be realised, in the environment. Thus adaptation 
implies growth, and growth implies adaptation ; each is 
the same fact as the other seen from the opposite side ; 
adaptation is the outer side of growth, growth is the 
inner side of adaptation. Both are caused by, and also 
cause, life. 

Life is thus towards the realisation of an object. 
This object, again, may be viewed under two opposite 
aspects. As the object of growth, it is the realisation 
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of personality, in a perfectly developed, harmonised and, 
still in its perfection, freely moving self, with an ideal 
beyond itself towards which it moves by living for an 
object outside itself which it serves. Without inter- 
personal service, the limit of personal growth would be 
death, not life. On the other hand, as the object of 
adaptation, it is the realisation of ends common to all 
persons forming the community, and it is subject to 
the conditions imposed by physical law; and clearly, 
since this common end is an end for persons, our common 
idea of it will expand as the persons' ideas of their per- 
sonal ends expand with their growth. So it appears 
that, while the personal end is realised by devotion of 
personal energies to the conmaon end, the common end 
is understood by reference to persons' ideas of the personal 
end. The man who, in his pursuit of the right object, 
reflects upon it in its aspect of service only, and without 
reference to it as the object of personal growth, will, 
therefore, be unable to conceive of it rightly as the service 
of persons with personal objects similar to that right 
object of his own on which he does not reflect. And, 
similarly, the man who pursues it, consciously, as his 
own perfection only, (in that spirit of Greek ethical re- 
flection which is foreign to the modem idea), misses 
the essential means to its attainment in life beyond self 
through service. 

We can now define virtue from this dual point of 
view more precisely than before was possible. Virtue 
is the characteristic of persons who are finding their 
perfection^ by the unwavering pursuit of those objects 
which further the perfection of the community. Virtue 
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is essentially not a state of character, but a directed 
energy — a force that takes character straight to its 
proper end by the proper means. If we are asked to 
define further these ideas of personal perfection and 
the perfection of the community, our answer is that 
they define one another throughout the whole course of 
moral progress : all that each person has to do is to 
pursue for the community that idea of good or perfection 
which he already realises for himself; and as his idea of 
personal good grows with the pursuit his idea of the 
common good will be modified. Each begins to pursue 
the common good as he can understand it ; he seeks to 
supply opportunities and to cultivate tastes which he 
knows to be good ; and, gaining new tastes and new 
knowledge in the pursuit, his idea of the object to be 
gained is modified. Moreover, he and all inherit the 
gathered wisdom of ancestors, who have bequeathed 
to us a general notion of the common good ; and wise 
men use this to modify their own notions of what is 
best for all. 

But the name virtue is also used in another sense, 
and this ambiguity is the source of certain confusions 
in thought. We speak of virtue as that state of formed 
character, so far on the road to perfection, which is ade- 
quate to the duties of the person whose character it is. 
More accurately, such a person exemplifies morality 
rather than virtue. In such a one there may be little 
of the eager straining forward towards higher life which 
is the essential mark of the ' bettering ' process ; and 
virtue is the disposition to grow better by doing right, 
not simply the disposition to do right as one is. The 

F 
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dullness which is so often ascribed — in fact and in fiction 
— to good people is a result, not of their goodness, which 
presumably in such case is mere formed or statical 
morality, but to their defect of goodness — ^their lack of 
the dynamic impulse of virtue to grow better, by taking 
up new duties as they come, or seeking them if they do 
not come. Persons fail to be interesting if they are de- 
ficient in life ; and virtue is life with purpose to do 
right, and be true to oneself, though the skies of self- 
interest should fall. 

This is virtue in the most essential sense of the word, 
and it is what Kant calls the good will. With him, 
indeed, all the emphasis is laid on the idea of the good 
will as a fixed purpose to fulfil the imperative of duty ; 
and he leaves us with a certain sense of hardness and 
joylessness in our ideas of his good man, very different 
from that which attaches to our idea of a freely growing 
personality, adapting itself to diflScult and even self- 
contradictory circumstances, with the easy grace that 
comes of gain, rather than loss, of personal dignity under 
difficulties. The difference turns upon the contrast 
between life in subjection to a purpose, and life by 
means of a purpose — between myself submissive to duty, 
and myself in duty. Kant, however, points out clearly 
that the essential characteristic of virtue lies in rectitude 
at the growing-point of life and character — the will 
directed constantly in right ways. Using his language 
then, we may say that the good will is the primary virtue. 

The good will operating on any given character 
produces under all circumstances certain general dis- 
positions, besides special changes of disposition under 
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special circumstances. These dispositions of character 
are exercised in every deliberate exercise of the good will, 
and appear, therefore, as the background of all virtuous 
conduct, and of all virtuous growth in character. They 
might very appropriately be called the cardinal virtues, 
and are, at once, the details in which the good will makes 
itself manifest, and the first fruits of its exercise. They 
are also, as we shall see presently, the formal dispositions 
which take up the work of the good will on the lower 
planes of conduct and character, leaving its energy 
free for new and more difficult performance. 

Every exercise of the good will is a practical affir- 
mation of faith in its efficiency to produce the conduct, 
or the change of character, which it purposes to pro- 
duce. It denies the suggestion that the acts proposed 
are beyond the limits of the doer's strength. As so 
doing, each act involves the exercise, and therefore the 
growth, of ethical self-confidence, or faith in one's own 
virtuous possibilities. And this is the first cardinal virtue 
— a virtue of which popular moralists are apt to take 
too little heed — the virtue of faith in the possible good 
self. This virtue is indeed reflected in the religious 
consciousness very clearly, as faith in the divine grace 
by which the personal effort of the faithful is able to 
surpass its own efficiency. But the unnatural breach 
that has been efiected in the minds of so many be- 
tween the natural moral and the religious consciousness 
too often prevents religious faith from becoming prac- 
tical in personal regeneration — which must be a self- 
regeneration — from showing itself as faith in personal 
efibrts rightly directed to the production of better life. 

F 2 
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Every exercise of the good will, however, falls short 
of its entire purpose, if the will be good in the fullest 
sense, and this shortcoming as perceived and felt is a 
stimulus to further exercise. In each act of its exercise 
there is exercised, therefore, the habit of perceiving the 
inadequacy of act to purpose, the critical eye for the 
feebleness of actual performance. This habit of con- 
trasting the actual to its disadvantage with the possible 
that ought, and is meant, to be, is ethical humility. 
Unlike the first named virtue, of which it is the com- 
plement, this virtue is much esteemed in popular 
morality ; but it is liable to a serious amount of misre- 
presentation, which destroys its moral value as an 
eflScient factor in the ' bettering ' process. As taken 
up into the religious consciousness, humility is the 
attitude of mind which accompanies the perception that 
the human perfection possible to oneself is, after all, 
inadequate to the ideal perfection which the production 
of it implies. After we have done all, we are un- 
profitable servants. In this expression of dissatisfac- 
tion with the best that we can ever do, we have the 
attitude of religious humility almost exactly defined. 
Now the error to which popular morality is so liable, 
(and which results from the artificial breach of con- 
tinuity already noticed between the religious and the 
moral consciousness), consists in losing sight of the 
human perfection, which is possible, and to the pro- 
duction of which the faculty of humility should be sub- 
servient. It is one thing, and not a very stimulating 
thing, to say, I am a miserable sinner compared with 
the ideal perfection which is beyond the limit of my 
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highest development ; and it is a very different thing 
to say, I am a miserable sinner compared with the 
possible self that can be developed in me by me. The 
one suggests the attitude of a man who refuses to climb 
the mountains of earth because he cannot thus reach 
the sky ; the other suggests the man who looks to 
the skies indeed, as defining the mountain tops, and 
making the prospect of their heights a prospect of light 
and freedom with room for life beyond, but who compares 
his station, not with the sky, but with the mountain 
top. The genuine humility which has moral worth, 
as serviceable to the ends of the good will, is practical 
as well as contemplative ; it combines a true perception 
of the relation between the actual state of moral 
character or conduct, and the relatively perfect state 
possible to human personality, with a further true 
perception of the fact that this perfect state falls far 
short of the absolute perfection which we assume so far 
as we can in idea conceive it. Humility of this com- 
plete kind is practical in respect, more especially, of its 
first named qualification as ethical humility, and stimu* 
lates normally to further effort towards better life, if 
the complementary virtue of ethical faith be not lacking. 
That these two virtues of ethical faith and ethical 
humility are complementary is sufficiently evident. 
Faith we see as the creative, humility as the corrective 
and regulative, energy of the moral purpose to better 
life ; faith initiates, humility criticises. And evidently 
the moral energy of particular persons may come to be 
unequally distributed between the two. Indeed it is 
probable that in most cases where the two are perfectly 
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balanced, one had more native strength and the other 
has been more deliberately cultivated. As a matter of 
fact, it is easier to cultivate humility than to cultivate 
faith, just as it is easier to criticise than to create ; 
and this reflection points to the further reflection that 
when the self-confidence of faith shows itself in the 
crude, and perhaps disagreeable, forms of childhood, we 
should think twice before we treat it disrespectfully. 

It is not so evident that these complementary virtues 
start from a common stem of thought as well as of 
purpose, and have a common intellectual character, 
despite their difference. Faith implies the perception of 
possibilities, humility is cognisant of things as they 
are ; in each there is manifested differently the single 
quality of faithfulness to the truth of one's own person- 
ality. Both are forms of the purpose to be true, and 
diverge in character where truth diverges into the two 
branches of what is, and what may be. 

Again, every exercise of the good will, as distin- 
guished from the exercise of virtuous habits which have 
been inherited or acquired, implies a disregard of the 
claims made upon my. will by myself as a formed hier- 
archy of habits and desires. Now the breach of habit 
and the denial of desire are indeed accompanied, as con- 
sciousness tells us, with the peculiar joy of self-assertion, 
but the breach itself goes with pain and the denial with 
loss of pleasure passing into pain. In some cases the 
joy of self-assertion drowns the pain, and makes us 
insensible to the loss of pleasure ; in other cases it is 
felt to be more than equivalent as pleasant conscious- 
ness to the price paid. But the exchange is not always 
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a fair — much less a favourable — exchange ; sometimes 
we lose, and know that we lose, pleasure by the bargain, 
but make it unhesitatingly nevertheless. We do not 
prefer this joy to the other pleasures, though we do 
rejoice in it when we allow ourselves to be natural ; but 
we choose the conduct which commends itself to our 
ideas of right doing, because we have a fixed purpose of 
such choice. Such a purpose partakes of the nature 
of a habit, though more full of intelligence and adapta- 
bility than true habits are : it might be conceived as 
the habit of doing right. 

Clearly, then, the exercise of the good will implies 
the formation and exercise of a habit to disregard pain 
and to disregard pleasure whenever the pursuit of duty, 
or the right object, is concerned. In this habit we have 
the virtue of self-denial, passing on occasion into the 
higher form of self-sacrifice when th0 denial extends to 
the voluntaiy sacrifice of permanent private sources of 
happiness. The name self-denial applies, as contrasted 
with self-sacrifice, to the denial of temporary pleasures ; 
but manifestly the two are the same virtue in difierent 
degrees, the disposition namely to disregard pleasure on 
occasions of duty. 

But we have also recognised the disposition to dis- 
regard pain on similar occasions, as inherent in the 
exercise of the good will and cultivated by it. As the 
other is a faculty of denial, this is a faculty of endu- 
rance, and none other than the old Greek virtue of 
courage or fortitude. There is a slight difference, 
indeed, between the application of the idea in these 
two names. The courageous man is thought of more 
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especially as one who disregards the expectations of pain 
wliich in the coward produce fear. And the coura- 
geous man proper does this on the right occasions for 
the right objects, though a man is very generally called 
courageous when he shows this capacity, whether 
directed to moral objects or not. Thus a man is called 
courageous who is not good, and whose courage is not, 
as a rule, properly applied. In fact, courage is a virtue 
because it is a capacity to do right, so far as facing pain 
is concerned, and because it is a quality naturally pro- 
duced by right-doing. Just as faith and humility are 
virtues of direction, so self-denial and courage are 
virtues of non-direction ; they guard purpose from the 
perversions to which it is rendered liable by the exis- 
tence of desires and fears. 

The man of fortitude differs from the man of courage 
as exercising his capacity to disregard pain in face of 
the pain rather than in face of its fear. He endures 
the actual suffering, and shows the greater capacity for 
endurance. But courage is not real courage unless it 
implies fortitude : we would not call a man brave who 
faced the fear of pain till it reached him, and then fled. 
He was fearless, indeed, but not brave. Again, it is evi- 
dent that the man who can endure pain can also endure 
the fear of it, though sometimes not so well ; so fortitude 
includes courage as we considered it in the popular 
sense of the word. It appears, then, that though the 
two names courage and fortitude are applied commonly 
to different manifestations of the disregard of pain, they 
apply strictly to the same quality in persons ; and the 
name fortitude, having the wider application of the two, 
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to pain, as well as to fear of pain, is perhaps the better 
name by which to call this fourth cardinal virtue. 

It should be noticed that the disposition to dis- 
regard pleasure and pain, when occasion requires, 
naturally implicates in its production the production 
of a disposition to regard them on all occasions mode- 
rately, and this latter disposition, so far as it is natural, 
and it is the natural disposition of health, is a basis for 
the production of the former. The natural tendencies 
of healthy persons to desire moderately and fear mode- 
rately correspond very closely to the Aristotelian 
virtues of temperance and courage. It was evident to 
Aristotle, as it is more evident to us, that these virtues 
—and the latter more especially — must be exercised 
according to some idea or rule of reason ; but the notion 
of duty, of an object to serve, was not powerful enough 
in the practical development of Greek life for Aristotle 
to find in it either the clue to his rule of reason, or the 
idea of a more vigorous ability to rise above the claims 
of desire and fear than that supplied by the principle 
of moderation. 

Practically we aim, in the modem Christian world, 
at the attainment of this wholesome moderation in desire 
and fear, by aiming at the subservience of both to the 
idea of a life to be lived through an object to be served ; 
and we succeed, better than if we aimed directly, in 
producing persons who are temperate and brave, in 
their undirected play as well as in their directed work. 
But we are also apt to produce persons who, because 
they are accustomed to the idea of large denials and 
endurances in the pursuit of duty, come to strive after 
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large denials and endurances in the part of life that lies 
outside duty, or within the pursuit of duty but irrele- 
vant to it. And reflection on the Aristotelian ideal of 
moderation is useful to us, just because it lays stress on 
the aspect of morality which we are likely to ignore. 
It supplies a check too on another error, into which we 
are apt to fall in reaction against that last described — 
the error of not perceiving that temperance and courage 
are desirable qualities in whatever interest they may 
find exercise, and that it is wholesome to deny and to 
endure moderately^ for no particular purpose, if a purpose 
does not happen to present itself. In moral health, 
desire and fear may direct conduct when moral effort is 
not demanded, but they do so with a light hand ; and so 
light a hold is easily loosed when duty calls. That the 
hold may be light, a habit of mind should be encou- 
raged in which no desire is tolerated once it refuses to be 
set aside, and no fear yielded to once it threatens to be 
over-mastering.^ But this remark must not be under- 
stood to apply to the permanent objects of desire to- 
wards which purpose sets, and which are the conditions 
of its exercise. Our moral life is far from demanding 
that our permanent objects of desire and sources of 
happiness should loosen their hold on us, though it does 
demand that they should be made consistent with the 
object of duty. 

We have considered these four virtues of Faith, 

* All practice in sacrificing the lower pleasures of physical com- 
fort to the higher pleasures of intellect and emotion tends to 
produce this habit of mind. Sports and recreations which in- 
volve hardship and even moderate danger have a moral tendency 
in this sense. 
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Humility, Self-denial, and Fortitude as general conse- 
sequences of the exercise of the good will, and signs 
therefore by which its presence or absence may be 
detected. They are also the conditions by which further 
growth in virtue is facilitated, the basis on which is 
built the whole structure of character pointing duty- 
wards. They are conditions of mind such that, after self- 
conscious personal life has begun, they either exist in a 
person or their opposite states exist. If the opposites 
exist they are a distinct bar to the further operations of 
the good will. As being the states of mind which exclude 
the obstructive states, the four virtues are conditions of 
growth in virtue, as well as consequences of that growth. 

If a man have not faith in the power of his will to 
' remove mountains ' of vicious habit, and to build up 
towers of virtuous strength, he certainly will not do these 
things. And again, he who has not the critical eye, 
directed by humility, for his feeble performance as com- 
pared with his lofty purpose unfulfilled, is apt to take 
the will in part for the deed, and therefore not to do. 
Neither of these persons is in earnest with the work of 
the good will : earnestness negatives the motto of each 
in its motto, ' I can but I do not yet,' or ' I can be, but 
I am not yet,' to which it adds * I will.' 

Moreover, he who will not endure pain even * unto 
death,' rather than fail in duty, will be stopped in his 
moral progress at that point where there is a pain great 
enough to stop him. And he who will not forego 
pleasure, however great, refined, or even self-ennobling, 
at the call of duty, will be stopped similarly when the 
sacrifice is too great for him. These two persons may 
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be in earnest as far as they go, though neither is in 
earnest to the full extent. Their lack of earnestness, 
however, is due to the non-fulfilment of negative rather 
than positive conditions : the pain was more than could 
be borne, the pleasure sweeter than could be foregone ; 
or rather the character was too soft for so much forti- 
tude, too luxurious for so much sacrifice. In order that 
the negative conditions of right-doing should be fulfilled 
the character requires to be tempered till its capacity for 
endurance and denial is so increased that the good will 
is practically secure of a victory always. The objection 
to ascetic practices is that they aim at the trans- 
formation of natural character by the destruction of 
natural feeling, whereas we should aim at transformation 
without more loss of sensitiveness than is incident to the 
fact of having fear and desire completely under control. 
The brave and self-denying man has his fears and desires 
so under control that they do not prevent his choice of 
conduct in the pursuit of his main end. Such control 
implies, and is implied in, a withdrawal of the attention 
from the objects of desire and fear, in consequence 
of which the emotions themselves subside into sub- 
consciousness, either wholly or to a considerable extent. 
This subsidence is not destruction, though, no doubt, its 
continuance through long periods without any break 
would lead to the production of a habit of repression which 
is scarcely, if at all, distinguishable from destruction. 
The virtuous man does not keep his fears and desires thus 
habitually repressed — attention persistently withdrawn 
from them ; but he persistently identifies himself with, 
and directs his attention towards, his objects of pursuit, 
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SO that when his desires and fears point in his direction 
they rise to full consciousness, and when they point in 
the opposite direction they fall behind his consciousness 
gradually into the dark. This incapacity of theirs to 
turn his attention with them is his control of them, and 
is the natural effect of practice in the pursuit of objects 
without regard to the claims of present pleasure and 
pain. This kind of practice may be obtained in the 
pursuit of objects other than the direct objects of duty, 
as whenever a relatively less human pleasure is sacrificed, 
or a pain endured, for the sake of an object which brings 
with it pleasure of a relatively more human kind. The 
mountaineer, for example, disregards cold, hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue, to the extent of not suffering from these 
evils — though he would sufier if he attended to them — 
for the sake of the subtle and complex pleasure of 
mountaineering on which he has fixed his attention. 
Nature asserts her claims afterwards, as the saying is ; 
but he has had his good time, and has gone through a 
moralising practice, moreover, in the discipline that was 
necessary for the attainment of his end. All efibrts of 
self-control, which, it should always be remembered, 
ought not to involve mutilation of the natural healthy 
pleasure-eryoytn^ self,^ increase self-control, and bear 
fruit in capacity for endurance and self-denial. But 
the best discipline is that discipline of self-control, to 
which all others are subordinate, in which attention 
and conduct are directed on the object of duty. 

Let us survey the character of the virtuous man, so 

^ The distinction between the ^plesLanTe-seeUng and the pleasure- 
enjoying persons is one of some ethical importance. 
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far as we have now determined it. He starts with a 
strenuous will directed to a right object, in the efficacy 
of which will he has faith, and with respect to the per- 
formance of which he has humility, while he so directs 
himself upon his object that self-denial and fortitude 
are habitually exercised by him in its service. We have 
seen too that these latter virtues come into existence 
normally as virtues of self-control, and only issue in the 
destruction of capacities for feeling when these capacities 
are permanent hindrances to the work of the good will. 
In this case, and in this case only, they are constantly 
suppressed, and sink gradually into permanent uncon- 
sciousness. 

But we have not yet considered the positive develop- 
ments of feeling implied in the exercise of the good will, 
though probably they will have suggested themselves to 
many long before this. Habits in general, as habits, are 
set at nought ; desires, as desires, are ignored, and their 
objects made subordinate to the object of duty. Is there 
not implied in this habitual contempt of habit, the for- 
mation of a new habit, and in this constant subordina- 
tion of desired objects the formation of a new desire ? 

We have already seen that in the setting aside of the 
realised by the realising self there is brought into con- 
sciousness, on the one hand, a pain, the pain of broken 
habit, and, on the other hand, a joy, the joy of self- 
assertion in breaking it. As the good will operates on 
character this becomes a familiar experience, and in 
every repetition of it attention is, as already observed, 
withdrawn from the pain of breach, and fixed so that 
the joy of breach comes into the prominent part of con- 
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sciousness ; the joy waxes and the pain wanes, because 
the joy is regarded and enjoyed, while the pain is not 
regarded and not deplored. Such a joy, which is never 
despised, never ignored, comes to be a powerful factor 
in conscious lifej and, if it constantly attaches to the 
assertion of the self that ought to be, as in good develop- 
ment it does, its emergence in consciousness is the 
normal sign that this self is asserting itself in the thoughts 
and acts to which the joy attaches. The growth of 
virtue makes it the most desirable of all personal grati- 
fications, and its indissoluble association with that growth 
makes it the one pleasure that never ought to be denied, 
and the corresponding habit — (if we may call persistence 
in being one's better self a habit) — the one habit that 
never ought to be broken through. 

Thus virtuous life so moulds the emotional suscepti- 
bilities that the joy of virtuous development and the pain 
of its arrest lie persistently in the focus of the emotional 
consciousness ; and the virtuous man is more aware of 
his joys and pains at this point than at any other. This 
focus of emotion may be called his conscience ; through 
it he realises hijnself in feeling ; when his feelings at this 
point are satisfied he is satisfied, and this satisfaction is 
a useful practical guide in conduct. 

Yet in some respects it may prove a treacherous 
guide. At the best it only expresses the better impulse 
of his own poor self, and it is apt to be closely inter- 
woven with much of the still poorer character of that self. 
As expressing his own better impulse it is certainly a safe 
guide for him ; but it is not safe when it leads him to 
expect from others the mode of conduct which it indicates 
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as best for him. Conscience supplies a private index 
of right-doing, and its indications must be applied 
by each man to his own conduct only ; my conscience 
can hint to me when I am going wrong, but it cannot 
tell me when you are. Moreover, conscience will indicate 
different kinds of conduct to the same person at different 
times, according to his state of character at the time. It 
cannot be expected to supply any standard of conduct 
generally ; it is only the mark to each person that his 
conduct tends to the moral bettering of himself. 

Its indications are right for the particular person at 
the particular time, but they may be wrongly read, or 
rather the prompting of other impulses with which it is 
interwoven may be taken for the prompting of the 
bettering impulse. "We get ourselves mixed up with 
certain habits of thought and action which generally 
make for good conduct tinder our customary circum- 
stances, but which under new circumstances may hinder 
us : and the protest of these habits against new conduct 
in new circumstances we mistake for the protest of our 
better selves or consciences. It is indeed no easy matter 
to distinguish the joys and pains of conscience, which 
strictly adhere to the creation of new and better life 
from the joys and pains of prejudice and habit in conven- 
tional morality. And this suggests the reflection that 
conscience in average persons is not altogether suited to 
be the sole and simple guide to life, while it is a source 
of strength and gladness in moral diflSculty of no mean 
value. Moreover, the value of one's conscience as a 
personal guide is evidently more or less according as 
one's life has been more or less a faithful development 
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of the better self. The faithless man has falsified his 
conscience by perverted growth. 

Let us turn to the second question that was just now 
asked. How does the constant subordination of desired 
objects to the object of duty aflFect the development of 
new desire ? We have seen that the object of duty 
comes to be identified with the service of the com- 
munity, a service that consists in forwarding the good 
of persons. In this good of other persons, therefore, the 
satisfaction of virtuous activity is found. The good 
man, who directs his energy and attention on the objects 
which serve the community, withdraws his interest 
from his private desires, and his emotional conscious- 
ness comes to be possessed by the satisfaction, per- 
petually recurring and generally attended to, which is 
consequent on deeds of service. While he keeps other 
satisfactions, and the desires for them, under control, 
this satisfaction is generally associated with, though not 
essential to, the act of control, and the desire for it enters 
as a constant factor into the main stream of consciousness. 
Enjoyment of service and the desire to serve characterise 
the good man's emotional character on the side of his 
object, just as enjoyment of his free self and desire for 
its free assertion characterise it on the side of his sub- 
jective self. This characteristic may fitly be called 
devotion to the service of the right object ; and, since 
this is identified with the good of the community, it is 
a devotion to the service of persons and the highest 
manifestation of love towards them. 

By conscience towards self and love towards his 
neighbour the character of the good man is rounded into 

^ G 
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a joyful, as well as a freely moving, harmony. The 
emotional nature is led up into unity through them, 
and in them the purpose of virtue becomes instinct with 
the glow of passion. They are the natural resonance in 
feeling of a life which is in me by me towards my com- 
munity. In them virtue becomes desirable on the side 
of feeling as in the four cardinal virtues she is desired 
on the side of purpose. She becomes desirable in con- 
science and love by being desired in faith, humility, 
fortitude, and self-denial. For that reason the latter 
four take the prior place in a scheme of the virtues, and 
may fitly be called the cardinal virtues. They are the 
virtues by whose existence the law is fulfilled. Con- 
science and love are the virtues in whose production it 
is fulfilled. 

This chapter should not be concluded without a last 
protest against the easy error of regarding virtue as a 
sum of the virtues which so far it has been attempted to 
exhibit in system. Virtue is a unity, a single state of 
mind; but it shows itself in acts that require for 
their production a character that adapts itself to them 
in a manifold manner, and thus appears as manifold in 
the system of virtues. 
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vironment when the adaptation demands inconsistency of 
growth. My duty will be opposed sooner or later to my 
growth, if that duty be not a consistent whole, in corre- 
spondence with which I can develop myself into a con- 
sistent whole. The perfect self cannot come into exis- 
tence out of relation to the perfect community, although 
the idea of the perfect self is logically prior to that of 
the perfect community. And, at any period of develop- 
ment, the better self, that is immediately possible to each 
person, cannot come into active existence, without the 
community that is good enough for him. 

The bettering impulse, driven back on itself by the 
unfitness of its environment, takes refuge in the con- 
struction of an ideal environment in which it could 
fulfil itself, and seeks to transform the real environment 
in accordance with its idea. It builds for itself a castle 
in the air of duty, and throws its energy into the work 
of constructing that castle upon the earth. This it 
does, if it be strong enough to retain its vitality of 
growth under adverse circumstances. Growth under 
such circumstances can only progress by transformation 
of the circumstances. And man, by reason of his intel- 
lectual character, has the power of seeing adverse cir- 
cumstances far ahead; and, thus provided with sight 
to penetrate the distance, his bettering impulse leads 
him to modify his environment from the first, so that it 
may supply him throughout with the means of develop- 
ment. Thus the realisation of the perfect self takes on a 
double aspect ; on the one hand it is the production of 
perfected character by me in me ; on the other hand it is 
the production of the perfected community by me for me. 
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But this community is for me in common with many 
others. If I begin to reflect on it at all, I must reflect 
that it is theirs as well as mine, and cannot be con- 
sidered good unless it is good for them in the same 
sense as for me. I am a thinker as well as a doer ; and, 
as a thinker, I arrive at this simple perception of moral 
fact. Moreover, my action towa/rds others in the com- 
munity has been accompanied by action with others for 
the community: and, while the former implies the 
development in my mind of sympathy with them in the 
sense of an interest in their well-being, the latter implies 
the development of sympathy with them in the sense of 
a tendency to attribute to them needs and desires like 
my own. I feel and think with them, and expect them 
to feel and think with me ; this is a consequence of our 
common life. Therefore when I come to think of a 
community good for me, I necessarily think of a com- 
munity good for all of us. And logically I can make no 
difference between one and another in the all : the good 
community is one that is good, and equally good, for 
all. The virtuous man in desiring his good community 
desires it as equally good for all. Such a community 
is just, and the man who desires it is a just man. 

A community may be just without being good in 
the sense of being a suitable field for the development 
of personal virtue. It is just, if it distributes equally the 
goods which it does distribute. Manifestly, then, our 
idea of the actual practice in which any community 
should realise justice depends on our idea of the good 
which the community has to distribute. A community 
may be conceived as existing for the organisation of 
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labour in the production of wealth, or for the organisa- 
tion of force in the protection of the citizens' lives and 
property, or for the organisation of intellectual labour 
in the discovery of truth, or for the organisation of each 
personal life in the production of personal virtue. 
Communities exist for each of these ends, and state- 
communities for all of them ; and the justice of the com- 
munity, and of the man as its member, must be con- 
sidered with reference to the distribution of that factor 
in the production of the special good concerned which 
is brought to it by the community. In a labour- 
community it is just that each man should receive the 
product of his own labour, and an equal share of the 
joint product, so far as it is jointly produced : what 
each man makes he keeps ; what the community makes 
it distributes equally if it be just. But in practice it is 
impossible to distinguish under most circumstances be- 
tween individual and joint products ; and the ap- 
plication of justice presents diflFerent kinds of difficulties 
in dijfferent cases. 

Two cases may be broadly distinguished. In one 
the individual renders services to the community and 
receives reward out of the joint product : the prin- 
ciple of justice here is clearly that of reward in pro- 
portion to service rendered — it being supposed that 
the community is a labour-community only. In the 
other case the individual works for himself, and the 
community supplies circumstances under which the 
work is most effectively carried on; thus a fishing- 
community might own and supply the boats and tackle, 
and thus the state-community owns and supplies the 
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means of protection to industry. In such cases, justice 
demands that the opportunities favourable to labour 
which the community owns should be made equally 
available to all, while each man keeps for himself what 
he makes himself. The existence of persons who waste, 
either through incapacity or indolence, the opportunities 
given them makes exact justice diflScult in many in- 
stances, where the opportunities which the community 
has to distribute consist of certain material means to 
the production of wealth. For example, the fishing- 
community's first approximation to justice would con- 
sist in an equal distribution of the use of its boats and 
tackle to the members of the community ; but it would 
soon appear that all members are not able to make 
equal use of the opportunities. The opportunities are 
not in fact equal when the material means are equal, 
because the members are themselves not equal. Justice 
demands equality, not in the means of opportunity, but 
in the opportunity. When the means are unlimited, 
each takes as much as he can use, and there is no 
question of just distribution.^ When the means are 
limited, strict justice manifestly consists in distribution 
of means in proportion to the capacity for using them, 
since thus equality of opportunity is secured. How 
this can be done is a practical problem to be solved 
under its own difficulties in each case, and generally it 
admits of a distantly approximate solution only. The 
just man in every case is more than the man who 
adheres unswervingly to the approximate rule of just 

* Primitive tribal ownership of land supplies an example, since 
land was practically unlimited in tribal times. 
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distribution received by his community : he endeavours 
so to penetrate into the peculiarities of each individual 
case as to make his action in that case a nearer ap- 
proximation to perfect justice than the rule prescribes. 
This he does, generally, by applying the rule, and 
compensating for its inaccuracy to the detriment of 
others by taking some burden, more or less, on himself, 
which the rule does not lay on him but which he per- 
ceives to be just. Such a man is often called generous ; 
but he is simply just, which, after all, is far better. And 
to be just, not merely soft-hearted, or merely desirous to 
be just, is no easy matter : a man may desire to be just 
easily, but he must be wise, and ready above all to take 
the trouble of thinking, before he can be just. 

So far as a community exists for the sake of mutual 
protection, the principle of justice as equality presents 
no difficulties. Protection is relative to persons, and, 
since in the very idea of a community each member, 
though not equally capable or serviceable or desirable, 
is equally a person, each is equally entitled to protec- 
tion. We are making an assumption at this point, 
however, about which we should be clear, although 
actually made when we began to discuss the idea of 
justice. We are assuming that the community is a 
moralised one, the sort of community with which the 
self-moralising person finds himself face to face, and in 
which he finds other persons whose community it also 
is, and, as their condition of self-moralisation, equally is. 
Actual communities, as they appear to persons not 
thoroughly in earnest with the work of self-moralisation, 
or not quite equal to the intellectual act of generalisa- 
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tion implied in the perception that the community 
exists in the moral sense equally for all, need not be 
just, and frequently are not. So protection and other 
goods are not equally distributed ; and the members, 
not seeing the community fully interpenetrated with 
the idea of its moral significance, apply to it the ideas 
of partial justice intermingled with injustice to which 
they have attained in the halting progress of their 
own moral life. The idea actually realised in most 
partially moralised communities is that of protection 
and distribution in proportion to some scale of extrinsic 
or fictitious value. 

The demand, however, may be made that persons 
should be protected by the community in proportion to 
their serviceableness to the community. This is reason- 
able, not because it is just between the members as dis- 
tribution of opportunity according to capacity is just, but 
because it is productive of increase in the common life 
which is the common aim of all. Social virtue extends 
beyond justice, which might be called the fundamental 
social virtue ; but of this more hereafter. It should be 
noticed here, however, that the serviceable persons — in 
so far as they are, and they generally are, good persons — 
will naturally repel the idea of proportionate protection, 
so far as concern for the service of the community will 
allow: it is inconsistent with their idea of personal 
dignity on the one hand, and with their idea of justice 
on the other. 

Protectioil by the community might be regarded as 
one of the opportunities for labour which a labour- 
community distributes, and as the opportunity which 
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all persons equally require. This view applies to the 
protection of persons as well as to the protection of 
property. Nevertheless in the main the protection of 
persons is the maintenance of their opportunity for life 
rather than for labour. 

Let us now consider the just community under its 
other aspect, as requiring services from its members 
rather than as conferring benefits on them. It distri- 
butes burdens as well as rewards, sacrifices as well as 
opportunities. Claims are made in the community on 
every member. These, it will be remembered, we 
distinguished as of two kinds, — (1) those made on the 
members to fulfil the common ends, (2) those made by 
the members on each other. In fulfilling these claims 
the members perform services, — (1) public services such 
as contribution towards the expenses of a war and the 
public administration generally, (2) private services to 
one another. 

The general principle is at once evident. Sacrifices, 
like opportunities, should in justice be equal for all 
persons. As rewards are in proportion to merit, so 
should burdens be in proportion to strength : to the 
hero is allotted the cross as well as the crown. And the 
principle applies immediately to the first class of services, 
those namely which the State requires from the citizens ; 
though in practice our rule can only approximate to 
the principle. The just State demands contributions 
of money and service in proportion, so far as possible, to 
the capacity of persons to contribute, with a view to 
the equalisation of sacrifice between all. The principle 
of equal sacrifice is, indeed, a generally accepted 
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doctrine of political economy as applied to taxation, 
and some attempts are made to reduce it to practice in 
the system of State taxation. 

It is more difficult to apply the principle to the 
second class of services, those namely which the 
members of the community render to each other. And 
here we must distinguish broadly between the attitude 
of the community as a whole, expressing its common 
will in its law, and the attitude of the individual 
members who serve one another. From both points of 
view, in the moralised community, so far as it is 
moralised, the services are services into the idea of 
which duty enters as justice enters, not merely the 
means by which objects of desire may be gained. And 
from both points of view, in the semi-moralised and 
semi-moralising community which we are not discussing, 
the services are means of gain into the idea of which 
neither duty nor justice enters, but with which the 
idea of justice is vaguely associated in the mind of 
half-hearted self-moralising persons. 

Services between persons in a just community 
must be reciprocal, and equal, not to but from — equal, 
that is, in the quantity of effort or sacrifice made. 
The just community which demands equal sacrifices from 
persons demands equal sacrifices between persons. But 
this demand cannot, it is manifest, be enforced by the 
law of the community. Law cannot distinguish 
between A and B as regards the ease or difficulty with 
which they render services to one another. It can only 
compare the services, and can only, therefore, undertake 
to redress and prevent inequalities in reciprocal service. 
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Now if competition between A and B and all the other 
members were perfectly free, and no one had any initial 
advantage by means of which he could force others to 
an unfair contract, then exchange of services would take 
place inversely according to the utility of those services 
in the only sense which can be assigned to the word. 
It is for law, therefore, to secure the maximum of free- 
dom consistent with other conditions among the com- 
peting individuals, so that equivalent services may in 
this way be exchanged. The whole diflSculty of legisla- 
tion centres in the fact that some use their freedom for 
the creation of vantage grounds, by means of which 
the freedom of others is afterwards destroyed. 

But, manifestly, the law, if it succeeded in securing 
such a maximum of freedom, would still have only ap- 
proximated distantly to justice. It would not have 
secured equality of sacrifice. Legal justice at its best 
is only as just as legal justice can be : it is not equity. 
But though law cannot distinguish between the degrees 
of sacrifice involved in equal services towards one 
another by A and B, still A and B may distinguish. If 
instead of acting as hostile units driving free bargains 
they allow themselves to be sympathetic units recognis- 
ing mutual claims as duties, they may bring their 
free contracts into approximation with the fairness of 
equalised sacrifice. A and B then become partners, 
the strength of A compensating the weakness of B, each 
serving the other in proportion to ability. The just 
man's justice includes a principle of compensation, as due 
from the strong to the weak, which supplements and 
qualifies the main principle of reciprocity in equal 
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services, this main principle being simply applicable 
only between those of equal strength. 

If A the strong is also better — more willing to serve 
— than B the weak, then if A takes B's service as the 
measure of his ability to serve, he is deceived and im- 
posed upon in the bargain between the two. The 
sacrifices are not equal: both are injured, A materially, 
and B morally. If the good man who is strong is 
surrounded by persons, weaker perhaps than himself, 
and certainly less willing to serve, and whom he trusts, 
the claims on him become excessive and, perhaps, de- 
structive of his ability, while they are demoralised. He 
cannot discriminate with any certainty between willing- 
ness to serve and ability to serve, except perhaps in 
those whom he knows intimately. He cannot be just, 
either between himself and others or between others. 
He can only be as just as circumstances allow. 

But the just man requires to be just, whether cir- 
cumstances allow or not. If they do not allow it as 
they are, his desire for the just life is not turned back 
on him finally, but goes out from him again, as a 
desire for the change in circumstances which will make 
the just life possible. The full principle of justice 
cannot come into activity — the just man cannot be 
just, nor can the community's law — except in so far as 
the community is one of moral equals, of members 
equally willing to serve. The just man's desire for 
justice, then, transforms itself into the desire to realise 
this community. In other words, his duty to live in 
his community as if it were equally the community of 
all its other members, takes the form of a requirement 
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laid on him to develop the moral possibilities of all 
members. Moreover, this duty is towards each in pro- 
portion to the moral deficiencies of each, since the end 
sought is moral equality among all. The good man's 
duty as the just man is to the sinner, not to the saint. 

We have considered the justice of the community, 
hitherto, with respect to the goods and the burdens gene- 
rally which it causes to be distributed among its members, 
though always with the assumption that the idea of duty 
underlies the idea of service in every case where the idea 
of justice enters. Our conclusions so far maybe briefly 
summarised. Justice is fulfilled when sacrifices are equal 
and opportunities are equal. Equality of opportunity 
and of sacrifice cannot be secured without omniscient 
wisdom, except in so far as persons are equally willing 
to use opportunity and to serve by sacrifice. Justice 
is fulfilled, so far as possible, by such approximations to 
it as the moral inequality of persons permits, and is fur- 
ther aimed at by the moral development of all the persons 
towards equality in willingness to labour and to serve. 

Thus the idea of the community as merely just 
drives us back to further consideration of the community 
as justly good — as equally to all persons their opportunity 
for virtuous development. From the point of view of 
developing personality, the community is mainly the 
object towards which the activity of virtue exercises 
itself. We see now that a community cannot distribute 
its services and its burdens with perfect justice unless it 
has first fulfilled justly its function of supplying occasions 
for the development of personal virtue in its members. 
This function towards persons is, then, its essential func- 
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tion, since on its fulfilment the justice of the other 
functions depends ; and when it is fulfilled justly, all 
distribution of other goods is naturally just, because all 
persons are equally willing to serve. 

Let us, then, consider apart the justice of the com- 
munity as distributor of moral good. To each person 
it presents opportunities to labour for the production of 
material good, and opportunities to sacrifice for the pro- 
duction of moral good. Some labours and some sacri- 
fices it demands : others it suggests only by the supply 
of opportunity. Its aim in justice is the equal de- 
velopment of all, but it is not omnipotent to produce 
this development ; this is each person's own work in 
the main by use of the circumstances around him. The 
community, if it be just, demands equal labour and 
sacrifice from all, and gives equal opportunity for labour 
and sacrifice to all. But the labours, no more than the 
sacrifices, are to be estimated by the quantity of service 
produced ; labours are morally equal when the efforts 
are equal, while the quantity of service varies with the 
ability and effort jointly. Moral growth is proportional, 
not to the service, as we well know, but to the effort 
and sacrifice expressed in the service. 

The difficulty of realising such a community by any 
general method of dealing with persons is at once 
apparent. Law, it is clear, can only reduce slightly the 
difficulties of a solution which cannot be seriously at- 
tempted by the community as a whole. But what the 
mass of citizens cannot attempt, the individual citizens 
may jointly do. Personal knowledge, personal influence, 
and personal control of the circumstances of others — 
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by these means the community may be adapted differ- 
ently by persons to the different wants of other persons. 
All are subject to the general influences of the law, the 
public opinion, and the attraction of those common ends 
in which each can voluntarily serve the whole. These 
general influences can be adapted to the moral needs of 
each person by the other persons immediately surround- 
ing him, if they suflSciently understand the case, and 
are sufficiently willing to serve by dealing with it. The 
stronger members of the moral community moralise 
themselves directly by their use of its institutions for 
public service, and by private service towards other 
members. The weaker members and the children 
moralise themselves by the same means, which the 
stronger members immediately associated with them 
should help in adapting to their requirements. This 
service of assistance in the moralisation of others is the 
special service due from the morally strong to the 
morally weak — from virtue to vice ; — and it overshadows 
in importance all other services. Good men owe one 
another nothing, though they give one another much 
in the way of moral help ; but the good man's debt to 
the bad is heavy in proportion to the moral distance be- 
tween the two. For service due is in proportion to 
ability. The perfect man, in whom the idea of service 
rises to its highest limit, conceives of himself as owing to 
all members of his community that perfect virtue which 
he hojS and they have not, and as responsible for the 
payment of that immsasurable debt. 

The good members of the community, then, accept it 
as their duty that they should become centres of 
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moralisation, making available to all the lessons of the 
community : and this idea of their duty they cany out 
by modifying the circumstances and influencing the 
wills of those who are in any respect adjacent to them. 
Persons interest and attract each other; they are 
separate indeed, but nevertheless capable of reflecting 
and interpenetrating each other, by their joint reference 
of themselves to a common experience in the past and 
a common idea of their end in the future. As thus 
participants in a common nature, they can become con- 
tinuous with one another, and they do, though without 
loss of their separate personality, each contributing to 
forward the life or cause the death of the others, as 
do the separate cells in a living organism. The com- 
parison of a community to the ordinary forms of 
organic life is more than the illustration of mere meta- 
phor. The fact to which it points is simply this — that 
in a community there is interpersonal, as in an organism 
there is intercellular, activity. An assemblage of 
persons may be said, then, to become more organic as 
this interpersonal action comes to manifest itself more 
in thought and conduct. 

It is manifest that each person is directly suited to 
be a centre of influence for the production of cha- 
racter like his own : his natural tendency is to modify 
the circumstances of others into accordance with those 
which formed his own character, and to influence their 
ideas in the corresponding direction ; and the natural 
tendency of persons influenced is towards imitation, as a 
general rule. The good man, even without purpose, is 
thus a centre of moralisation. But he is also more than 
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this ; he takes the moralisation of others as his mode of 
service deliberately purposed. As so doing, we may call 
him an organ of moralisation in the organic community. 
All such good men form implicitly a voluntary associa- 
tion for the moralisation of the community ; and this 
association is th6 moralising organ — an organ which pre- 
sents this peculiarity, that its object is to absorb all the 
community into it. Thus it tends always to efface the 
distinction between its members and the common people. 
Willingness to serve is the test of moralisation, and 
this willingness it is the duty of the moraKsing members 
to produce in their fellows. As one condition, it will 
be well that they should understand the disposition of 
character that underlies this willingness for service 
and is poured out in it. This subject we have already 
discussed and are still discussing. As another condition, 
it will be well that they should understand, to some 
extent, the disposition of the character with which in 
each case they have to deal. This is a hard condition, 
requiring much general knowledge of mental facts, 
and much wisdom in perceiving particulars. But the 
method of moralisation which all moralising msmbers, 
and not the professional educator only^ must adopt^ is that 
of engaging other members with them in joint service for 
the common ends. Willingness to serve is acquired by 
practice in willing service. The educator's professional 
knowledge avails only to guide him in the right distri- 
bution of individual service for the individual's good, so 
that neither too much nor too little may at any time be 
required. It avails him nothing without that practice in 
willing service which is the sole and essential means 
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to the production of willingness to serve. Now the 
moralising member does all that he can do towards 
identification of the other members' will with his, when 
he engages them by any means in service with him ; 
and so soon as they respond to his movement of will 
as identifying itself with theirs, they take on his will- 
ingness in service ; and by the practice of such service, 
willing with him, they acquire some measure of his 
habitual willingness to serve. 

Thus the joint service of the more moralised and 
the less moralised members, for the furtherance of ends 
common to both, is the natural means whereby the 
morality of the community is developed towards its 
limit, in a community of moral equals reciprocating 
equally each other's willingness to serve. The little 
girl who helps her mother to mind the baby, and cook 
the family dinner, acquires thus the capacity to recipro- 
cate her mother's services to her. This joint service 
implies the existence of common ends towards which all 
should live, the better leading, and the worse following, 
but all tending to equality of willingness^ having chosen 
to act with identity of end. 

The lower class of common ends includes those 
which involve the production of material welfare for 
aU members, and appeal thus to the egoistic and altru- 
istic motives on the material side in each. Such ends 
are the family dinner — and the cooking of it too — on a 
small scale, and the safety of the nation from invasion, 
or the city from fire, on a large scale. For the fur- 
therance of such ends, it is not difficult to engage 
the service, in labours and in sacrifice, of those whose 

K 2 
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moral disposition is subnormal. Hence it is that the 
poor family has a moral advantage over the rich, and 
the members of a struggling nationality, when they 
are true to themselves, over those of a nation that 
is safe. It should be remembered, however, that 
while the development of morality is greater in the 
faithful ones when material good fortune is low, much 
risk to faithfulness is run whenever personal gain may 
be made by abandonment of the general cause. 

The higher class of common ends may be taken 
broadly to include those which involve the moral, more 
directly than the material, welfare of the community. 
Much public service in the political sense is applied 
ostensibly to such ends as these. In a political conflict, 
the better members of each party believe that the 
triumph of the party is the triumph of the common 
good, moral as well as material ; and the less worthy 
members, coming in contact with this belief, generally 
imagine at least that they are identifying themselves 
with it. When the contest rages round some special 
policy, such as the disestablishment of a Church, the 
enfranchisement of a class, or an alteration in the 
political constitution, the reference of all thought and 
effort to a moralised conception of the common good 
becomes explicit : all argument is directed to produce 
the conviction that the community will be better or 
worse for the change proposed. The community is 
better for the struggle almost always, because each 
member has been called upon, not only to think, but to 
act, and to act under the conviction that he is doing the 
public service. Moreover, many have acted in conjunc- 
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tion with better men than themselves, and have been 
lifted into a more earnest moral atmosphere than that 
which is created by their own personality. It may 
be said, indeed, that many have been brought into con- 
tact with a lower atmosphere also, but this is not so 
important, because the action of all has been ostensibly 
identified with the furtherance of the public good. The 
good members are, in fact, always free to say the whole 
of what they mean, and to drive home as much of it as 
they can, but the bad members are not free ; they must 
pretend to have, if they have not, a regard for the 
public good, however ignobly they may define it. 

The conception of the common good rises to its 
highest, as that of the good community developing the 
virtue of its members by the virtue of its members, 
under institutions and a public opinion which recognise 
an equal right in all to the privilege of service, and 
demand an equal recognition in all of the duty to 
service. Homage is paid to the idea of justice, as the 
idea of the community, by this recognition in all 
possible ways of the dictum that privileges and duties 
should be equal to all, and thus virtue equally possible 
and equally diflScult to all. But this idea of the 
community cannot be realised perfectly, till the good 
community has attained its end of developing virtue to 
such a point that the virtue, as expressed in willingness 
to serve, is equal in all members. The community 
cannot realise its idea of community till all are morally 
equal ; and when all are morally equal reciprocity of 
service is equal naturally — the community is just by the 
universal will of its members. 
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This end of the community is pursued by means of 
interpersonal influence in the community, the better 
becoming still better by the virtuous activity of service 
which brings the worse into closer approximation to 
them. Thus the fulfilment of the end postpones the 
end : moral inequality perpetuates itself in the pursuit 
of moral equality. Nevertheless, it is the end to which 
the community does approximate in the joint service 
which it lays upon its members, and the end which, as 
moral self-consciousness develops in them, they con- 
sciously pursue. It is an end which can only be reached 
in an infinite development, each step towards it imply- 
ing in its very conception the necessity of another step. 
And the idea of it can only be conceived as that of a 
community in which not only are persons all equally 
willing to serve, but in which all have attained to 
perfection as the limit of their personal development. 
This community of equally good and perfectly developed 
persons is the limit towards which the infinite develop- 
ment of the community tends. Moreover, the personal 
development of each is relative to the duty, accepted as 
such by him, to hold himself responsible for the develop- 
ment" of all. The infinite growth of his self-conscious 
character towards perfection reflects itself into the infinite 
duty which he purposes to fulfil of realising that growth 
for all through their recognition of that duty. 

With this realisation of an infinite duty towards 
others, there goes the exaltation and pouring forth of all 
desire and affection into an infinite love towards others, a 
love that rises far above all mere tender-heartedness, and 
is just in a new sense — ^just, not because it is measured 
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out duly to each, but just, because it is unmeasured — 
infinite — supplying itself to each without measure as it 
is needed, not wastefuUy, or hurtfuUy, but inexhaustibly. 
The idea, at least, of such an infinite capacity for love 
comes to all who clearly accept the infinite duty ; but it 
surpasses the powers of the best, even as they can foresee 
themselves in their physically limited perfection. And 
at that point the idea of infinite love reflects itself into 
the idea of an infinitely loving Person who is in this, as 
in other respects, the Divinity relative to our Humanity, 
who is all that our perfection presupposes as possible 
and yet must itself fail to be. 

The virtue of Charity or Love, as we can now define it, 
is the crown and completion of all virtue. It is not an 
elementary virtue, but a final one, and can certainly not 
be attained, as many may indolently imagine, by the 
short cut of mere tender-heartedness. It can only be 
realised by those who hold personal virtue as the best 
of all personal goods, and who place no limit on their 
doctrine of sacrifice for service, being equally ready to 
apply it to others as to self. It is a difficult and 
complex virtue to realise, simple as it seems when 
realised. It comes late in personal growth, because it 
is the fruit of all the virtues. They culminate in it, 
but it does not absorb them. 

Once more we must return to the idea of the joint 
service in which all members of the community live a 
common life, and act as with a single will. As so living, 
there develops in them jointly the consciousness of a 
common personality, of which the common will and the 
common ideas are expressions, which is realised in their 
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common character, and still further realises itself in the 
development of that character. The virtue of the 
citizens is, in part, the virtue of this common personality 
which lives in all and is represented by all ; and the idea 
of personal dignity, and desire for personal development 
and well-being, which are natural to the persons, 
attach in their minds to the common personality, that 
of the family or the nation, as the case may be. To 
each, so far as the common life is potent in him, it 
becomes to him an object of intense desire similar to 
his desire for his personal life ; and as the idea of the 
common life rises to its loftier moral heights in the idea 
of the development of the common virtue, his desire 
follows the direction of the idea. 

But the virtue of the community — the common per- 
sonality — requires an object different from this virtue 
itself, just as the virtue of persons in the community does. 
The virtue of the common personality must be towards 
an object outside itself, exercised in common service 
which is not interpersonal. It requires another com- 
munity, in the service of which it may act virtuously. 

And the other communities are generally present, 
interfering and making claims as persons do. They 
have to be dealt with, either rightly or wrongly. The 
common will of each community is, at an early 
period of the common life, subject to interference from 
the common will of other communities. This inter- 
ference it is natural to resent in the first instance, as a 
check on the common desire, and still more as an insult 
to the common personality. But communities, like 
persons, learn in course of time, — and develop their 
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common life and personality as they learn — to subordi- 
nate their purposes to the general purpose of all com- 
munities, and to appreciate this, as reflected in the idea 
of free life for all, and equally for all. From forced 
subordination of each common purpose to the common 
purpose of all communities, the common will sets itself 
free, by accepting the universal purpose as its purpose, 
identifying its will with the universal will, part only of 
which it originally fulfils. Forced subordination of pur- 
poses to the universal purpose rises thus into the stage 
of duty, and passes above that stage at the point where 
the common will pursues the universal purpose as its 
purpose, freely chosen and earnestly sought. This it 
does when employed upon intercommunal services ; and 
in so doing it normally sacrifices its own material good, 
and gains the moral good that comes, to nations as to 
individuals, of sacrifice in service. Persons develop 
in themselves the self that is not yet, by seeking 
satisfaction in interpersonal service, in which search 
they find, besides the service to others, a widened life 
and widened capacity for life in themselves. Nations 
develop, in all who live the national life, the undeveloped 
capacities of the national character, by seeking national 
satisfaction in international service ; and they too find 
in that service the expansion of themselves into the 
completed whole which includes their own character 
and all that is complementary to it. In both cases, one 
truth should be noted which is easily overlooked. 
Character is not developed normally by cutting it down, 
but by building it up : the process is one of supplement 
rather than of destruction. Service, or the life towards 
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others, is manifestly the natural way of acquiring those 
qualities in others which are supplementary to our own, 
because those whom we serve we learn to know, and 
also to love, while we serve. 

It is not necessary further to pursue this subject of 
intercommunal virtue. Step by step, its idea follows 
that of interpersonal virtue, and has been studied in 
the study already given to the more simple virtue, in 
the development of which its later development is im- 
plied. The good man, so far as we can yet reach to the 
idea of him, lives a double life with a double virtue 
towards a double duty, but under a single law of life- 
development, since the life is personal to him, though 
manifested doubly. He lives a personal life towards 
persons, recognising ideal equality of rights and duties 
in them, which it is his duty with them to make a real 
equality ; and in the fulfilment of this infinite duty he 
develops an infinite personal character. This duty, on 
its side of moral service, requires that he should live 
with others a common life towards other communities, 
recognising ideal equality of rights and duties in them, 
which it is his duty, as participant in the common life, 
to make a real equality ; and in the fulfilment of this in- 
finite duty he, with his fellows, develops in himself and 
in them an infinite common character. The personal 
good life is more essential, because it is primary ; but 
the common good life is equally necessary, and it is in 
several respects easier, once fairly begun. 

In this double life, the good man strives to sustain 
his enormous and manifold burden of ' duty to his 
neighbour,' staggering under the weight of the burden 
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perhaps, and fain at times to lay it on the adequate 
shoulders of omnipotence, but rejoicing nevertheless in 
the very infinitude of the service whence he draws his 
material for an infinite development of himself. He 
has already answered by his practice the question which 
he may now address to his intellect — * Who is my 
neighbour ? ' At the first, his neighbour was the person 
whom he found to be near, claiming service in acts or 
abstentions, the person, therefore, towards whom from 
the first dawn of morality he recognised the claim of 
service due. The original idea of the neighbour is, 
thus, that of the person to whom he owes duty, whom 
he ought to serve. And those whom he ought to serve, 
and who also, as later appears, ought to serve him, are 
those whom he recognises as members of his community. 
Now he has reached a point at which he sees service to 
be due from him, as one participant in the common life, 
to those who participate in another common life. In 
those others he thus recognises practically the rights of 
s^ neighbour — a member in the same community.. He 
owes them service, and they make up between them the 
sum of humanity. All members of all communities in 
which the moral ideas of duty and service are latent — 
and these are all human communities — are members of 
one great community, each owing service to the others. 
But the establishment of this single community does 
not abolish the separate communities out of which it 
grows. If it were to do so, one of the two leading ideas 
of community would find no fulfilment : while the good 
man would have all men given to him as neighbours in 
his personal life — a multitude to which indeed his 
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imagination and feelings could hardly expand — he would 
have no neighbours in the fuller sense of participants 
with him in a common moral life, because there would 
be no other community towards which to live the com- 
mon life. Neighbours in the second sense he requires, 
for their sakes even more than his own, as well as 
neighbours in the first sense. He, therefore, needs to 
have his special community of neighbours in the old 
sense, near enough to him in circumstance and character 
for a joint life, as well as the wider community of their 
neighbours farther oflT, to whom he lives his double life. 
The personal life of duty, however, he owes to both, 
and owes equally under the same circumstances. If two 
men, as men, are drowning, it is equally his duty to 
save each, except in so far as he may know that one of 
them is presumably less able to help himself. If a 
choice has to be made, however, between neglect of this 
duty to one and the other, then it is natural that the 
choice should be given in favour of the kinsman or 
friend to whom aflTection is naturally warmer ; and if 
there has to be a choice of duties it seems better that 
the choice should follow the natural order of develop- 
ment, since in that case more virtue will be exercised 
on the whole. ^ Again, it might happen that a choice 
had to be made between saving a more useful and a 
less useful life, judged from the standpoint of public 
service ; and in that case it would be more reasonable 
to save the more serviceable life, since thus a larger 
service is rendered to the community. Other and more 

' In the idee, of national hospitality, however, we find the 
opposite view expressed. 
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difficult cases arise in which a choice of services has to 
be made, and the idea of what is natural, or of what 
is reasonable, generally avails to solve them as they 
arise. The fact that there are difficulties of application 
does not impair the truth of the general statement 
that the good man recognises in all men an equal 
claim to service, though he, as a being of limited 
powers, cannot equally respond to every claim, and must 
therefore regulate his conduct by general principles of 
expediency in the furtherance of the universal well- 
being. He has taken upon him the burden of an in- 
finite duty, and, with it in view, he regulates his 
conduct so as to forward its joint performance by the 
universal community as much as he can. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SOVEREIGN SELF IN THE SOVEREIGN COMMUNITY. 

We have examined the idea of the community as the 
object of that personal service which is the means of 
personal life in moral self-development ; and we have 
found that it is the idea of a community in which all 
persons accept as their ideal, and strive to realise, moral 
equality among themselves. The acceptance of this 
ideal lays upon each an infinite duty, towards the fulfil- 
ment of which he lives a common as well as a personal 
life ; and the object of the common life is found in the 
community of communities. The object of his personal 
life, thus extended by the recognition of duty to all 
members of all communities, has come to include all 
humanity — the sum of persons who do, or can, regulate 
their lives by the idea of service due to others ; for to 
all men we naturally attribute as possible the idea of 
life in accordance with duty, and this implies the idea 
of life as service due. The moral community, then, is 
a universal community, including all who can live the 
moral life; and it is a community of persons ideally 
equal — a community, that is, of persons who take moral 
equality as part of their ideal, and strive to realise it 
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in a common life. But this universal community is 
heterogeneous and organic : it contains partial commu- 
nities of persons living each a common life of service to 
the whole, influencing each other more especially in 
their personal lives and the other communities in their 
common' life, forming an organ with a function of its 
own for the furtherance of the universal common- 
weal. 

Let us now return once more to the standpoint of 
the individual personality, placing the motive of conduct, 
as we have seen that growing personality does place it, in 
the impulse to liberate self from circumstance, on the 
one hand, and from self, on the other. Our moral pro- 
gress all along has been traced to this as its inner — its 
subjective — source. We develop, and develop morally, 
because, in the language of self-consciousness, we will 
be free — fipee from the bondage of ourselves, our fellows, 
and natural law. The means to this development we 
find in willing service ; for in it we escape from 
the compulsion of our own character, the motive to 
action being always outside ourselves, and we escape 
from the compulsion of our fellows because we realise 
their motives in ourselves : we lose ourselves as motive 
in them, and find them as motive in us. And as respects 
bondage to natural law, we escape it similarly by ac- 
cepting it as a means to our ends, not an obstacle in 
our path. As we escape from the dominion of man by 
serving him, so we escape from the dominion of nature 
by using her, respecting her laws and co-operating with 
them, so that they co-operate with us for the production 
of our ends. When men deal with men as using them 
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only, they deal with man as they should deal with 
impersonal nature, setting aside the claims of morality to 
reciprocal service. 

In the service of man and in the use of nature, we 
free ourselves and become ourselves, always objectifying 
the motives of our conduct, and thus enriching our sub- 
jective life. Practically, it concerns us much more that 
we should know, as we do know already, the means of 
growth — our object — by which we reach forward towards 
the end of our perfection, than that we should have an 
idea of that end itself. Nevertheless we are constrained 
to ask for a description of that end, so far as it can be 
described before it is attained. We seek an account of 
the ideai of personal perfection, as it reflects itself in 
the ideas of the good man who pursues it, by serving 
man and using nature. 

The ideal to me is myself free, not another person, 
even the best that I have ever known or heard of, but 
myself. At the present moment I have a particular self- 
consciousness of my own, which is neither particularly 
good nor particularly bad, neither particularly wise nor 
particularly foolish, but which is particularly mine. It 
is not merely constituted by the memory of my life- 
experience, though it is profoundly modified by what I 
remember of that experience and still more perhaps by 
what I have forgotten. It may be a consequence of that 
experience, of ancestral experience,^ and of other circum- 
stances which vary indefinitely from case to case, all of 
which have resulted in me, with my special physique con- 
ditioning my self-consciousness as it first awakens, and 
^ It would be more accurate to say ancestral influences. 
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conditioning further its rate, and even its mode of growth 
and adaptation to circumstances, while circumstances 
vai'iously condition it. I am myself now, one of the infi- 
nite varieties of personality possible to an evolution so 
complex as that of the self-conscious, self-regulating, 
world-mastering being, man ; and this myself of mine 
will be with me throughout my life, making everything 
dififerent for me from what it is for anyone else. All 
that I may ever become will have grown from the top- 
most bud of this present self ; and, whether I forget it 
or not, what I am now will enter into all that I may 
be hereafter. This is a practical reflection, and concerns 
the educator. With a due sense of it, he will not err, as 
many do, by foolish attempts to ignore or destroy the 
present personality of any child ; and he will be careful 
to infuse into growing minds a sense of the lasting evil 
involved in any wrong development of personality, how- 
ever temporary may be the conduct which brought it 
into being. 

So far as each man's ideal is himself^ he only can 
construct it in his own ideas for himself, remembering 
always, however, that he cannot do this apart from 
humanity, by solitary intellectual reflection. He must 
construct it while he acts, serving man and using 
nature, and modifying himself in conduct thereby, so 
as to become a more efficient member of society relative 
to the particular work which he has to do. He will do 
well to think of his ideal self always in connection with 
his own usefulness, rather than with usefulness in 
general ; because his ideal self must be relative to him 
as well as to the notion of serviceableness. And he 
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will probably reach forward to its realisation most effec- 
tively by endeavouring to acquire skill and power to do 
whatever he finds most difficult to do at any time, 
rather than by contemplating ideas of a completed 
self. 

But in so far as each man's ideal is himself /ree, it 
can be defined in general terms for all. He lives in the 
face of a world — including his own character and ex- 
ternal circumstance — which is given to him, not chosen 
by him, at the first dawn of his self-consciousness. 
His objective environment lays conditions of life upon 
him to which either he must conform or die. And in 
a general way he always conforms ; seeking life, he 
obeys perforce the laws which make life possible. His 
subjective environment of character lays conditions 
of life upon him also : he cannot break away suddenly 
from the basis of habitual thought and desire which is 
his present character, without risk of enfeeblement to 
his moral, and consequently to his correlative physical, 
vitality. Thus he is triply subject to necessity — to 
nature, to man, to himself. Yet, as he is a self-con- 
scious active being, freedom is essentially his ideal of 
life. It appears to him then in a triple form, as freedom 
from nature, from man, from self. Seeing that necessity 
surrounds him, it is evident that this freedom cannot be 
found by any man in an isolated independence of that 
triple environment which conditions him. Nor can it 
indeed be sought consistently in such isolation, since the 
idea of freedom in the abstract is purely formal, and, 
having no content, cannot be used to define an object of 
pursuit. But the idea of freedom under the circum-p 
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stances of necessity is an idea pregnant with manifold 
content, and therefore an object that can be pursued. 
Moreover, a man cannot by isolation seek freedom from 
self. 

Persons live in a world either as subjects or as sove- 
reigns, either as obedient to law or as its source. The 
sovereign is free ; the subject is not free. The ideal 
of freedom is the realisation of self as, not subject, but 
sovereign, giving laws to self and to the world which 
both self and the world are ready to receive. In its 
completeness, this ideal sovereignty includes the past, 
the present, and the future ; but its practical application 
is to the future only. The past and the present are as 
they are : they represent the absolute necessity which 
must be absolutely accepted in all after-assertions of 
freedom. The sovereign first takes the world as he finds 
it, and makes this world the basis on which to build 
his ideal self and his ideal world. He may, however, 
thus take it either in the spirit of the subject or in the 
spirit of the sovereign. He may see in it a necessity 
alien to his will, to which he must conform ; or he may 
see it in a partial realisation of the purpose which he 
seeks to realise completely. Nature may seem to him 
as an enemy to be conquered, or as an ally, who has done 
his work without his conscious guidance so far and is 
ready now to be guided by him, guiding him also, towards 
his end. In the latter case he sees himself as sovereign 
come into an inheritance of natural purpose, which he 
makes his own by understanding natural law, thus 
absorbing nature's guidance of him into his sovereignty 
over her. Society, too, may seem to him an evil thing 
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which he must revolutionise, or a good partially ac- 
complished which it is his purpose to cany out towards 
its end. He may be sovereign if he can interpret social 
facts as resulting from the operation of social laws which 
lead on towards a social end that he chooses for his own. 
And by the same spirit of faith in his essential sove- 
reignty he may look upon his own character, not as a 
bad thing to be despised, but as a good thing to be 
made better — as an incomplete realisation, but still a 
realisation, of his personal end. 

In this way, the impulse of freedom may assert its 
sovereignty over the past and the present, by asserting 
the partial realisation of its essential purpose in both. 
This assertion, it is evident, carries us once more beyond 
the moral into the religious consciousness. We find 
ourselves asserting that the present has been fashioned 
as we would have it fashioned, if indeed we could quite 
clearly understand our own purpose. We are driven to 
this assertion by the claim to sovereignty which we find 
implicit in our moral consciousness ; and such an asser- 
tion implies the idea that the world is fashioned by a 
purpose relative to our moral purposes, and towards the 
further realisation of which they are directed. 

Of this religious idea, implied in moral ideas, there 
are many caricatures, arising from the tendency of the 
intellect to consider one part of an idea at a time. Thus 
there is the idea that the world has been so fashioned 
without any reference to man as further freely fashioning 
it ; whence it is inferred that man is presumptuous when 
he doubts that it is in its present state a perfect realisa- 
tion of divine wisdom and goodness, and still more pre- 
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sumptuous when he dreams of improving it. In truth 
his faith in its goodness is relative to his conviction that 
it is his business to improve it. 

In times of great difficulty and darkness, it is right 
that men should fall back simply on the religious idea 
of purpose in the world fulfilling their moral purposes 
without them. Indeed this is the natural way of 
resting from moral labours, as it is physically necessary 
that men should rest. But the normal attitude of the 
good man's mind, when it is at work, is very different : 
it is that of faith in a sovereignty which he inherits, 
and this faith stimulates him to make good his claim to 
the inheritance. This he does, in the first place, by 
understanding the world as it is. If he does not under- 
stand it, he cannot strictly see that it does realise his 
will. By faith he may feel that it does, asserting that the 
whole is what his moral consciousness claims it to be ; 
but he does not see it in his intellectual consciousness 
yet, and the world is not his world and minister of his 
will until he sees that it is so. Thus his claim to 
sovereignty over the past and the present lays upon 
him the enormous duty of understanding the truth of fact, 
in order that he may find in it the expression of a will 
with which he can identify his will. He claims indeed 
more than he can in a finite life ever hope to realise ; 
bat he realises his sovereignty towards the present 
always and only, so far as he does realise it, by 
understanding its truth with a sense of its goodness. 

The practical activity of sovereignty is towards the 
future, as its speculative activity is towards the present. 
Practically, the sovereign accepts the present and controls 
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the fiiture. But the moral sovereignty is manifestly 
realised towards the future, almost as much as towards the 
present, by accepting it as it comes. It becomes what 
it will be without the influence of my personality to any 
considerable extent. Still that influence is a factor in 
the fiiture as it is not in the past ; it may co-operate 
with the forces that make the future, or it may not. 
The sovereign personality chooses to co-operate, and to 
co-operate in the same spirit of self-identification with the 
purpose of things which makes a sovereign acceptance 
of the present possible. In this spirit, he accepts the end 
towards which all things tend in nature and in society 
as the object of his moral desire — the state of things 
that ought to be ; and he accepts the laws of nature as 
the means by which he, and all things, carry out the 
development of that end. He identifies himself with 
law as the expression of the desire that would be his 
were he completely sovereign ; and to this end he seeks 
to understand law as the truth of that natural operation 
by which things become what they are to be, and by 
which also they have become what they are. 

So far he seems to realise his freedom by completely, 
in a sense, giving it up, by wholly identifying himself 
with the necessity which he finds governing the future, 
as well as the present* So far his duty to realise freedom 
resolves itself into a duty to submit gladly and with 
understanding. This is no small matter, however, and 
the development of personality which it implies for him 
is very great. He becomes free by becoming such a 
person that he is in character and intellect at one with 
the world, knowing the law of all truth and rejoicing in 
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its fulfilment — free because lie accepts it as identical 
with his own will — with sovereign satisfaction, though 
without sovereign power. This is the freedom of 
knowing the truth that maketh free. 

But sovereign knowledge and sovereign satisfaction 
are not sufficient to satisfy the demand for sovereign 
freedom. Some efficiency of control over the destinies 
of the future, some power to create in the fulfilment of 
the purpose that is fulfilled — these are implicitly claimed 
by the moral consciousness when it asserts freedom. 
The good man needs wisdom and the spirit of obedience, 
indeed, by which he realises the world of natural law in 
his self-consciousness ; but he needs also efficient liberty, 
by which he may realise the ideas of his self-conscious- 
ness in the world. This liberty he practically assumes 
whenever he attempts to carry out his practical ideas of 
the desirable or good — whenever he sets an ideal object 
before him and endeavours to make it real. In other 
words, he asserts his efficient freedom in all his pursuit 
of ideal ends, whether the notion of that freedom can 
be at any time justified to his understanding or not. In 
no other way can he intelligibly assert it, so as to admit 
of any question being put respecting the conditions under 
which each man's efficient freedom may exercise itself 
unchecked. If a man act under the impulse of random 
motives not conducing to the production of an intelli- 
gible end, then his freedom is a mere matter of accident ; 
he may not happen to meet interference, but he cannot 
take measures to make such interference impossible, 
unless he have the powers of that impossible thing, an 
absolute despot ; and even then he would certainly fall 
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under the dominion of his own habits and insatiable 
desires. Freedom is impossible when not asserted in- 
telligibly; and to man freedom is possible, simply 
because, as a rational being, he has ideas and can take 
ideal ends towards the fulfilment of which he wholly may 
act. 

A man is efficiently free when he concentrates his 
activity on the realisation of an ideal end, and is not 
interfered with either by the laws of nature or by the 
wills of men. Manifestly this non-interference depends 
on the nature of the ideal end which he has chosen ; it 
must be consistent with the laws of nature and with the 
wills of other men. Now the man who has realised in 
himself that freedom of wise obedience to nature which 
has been already discussed, will naturally choose ideal 
ends which, though they surpass nature, are yet consis- 
tent with her. The only danger is that he will lack 
faith in the notion that he can choose ends surpassing 
hers; and probably he will lack this faith, unless he 
looks upon his ideas as continuous with natural law, g^nd 
himself as a self-conscious organ of nature^ freely 
carrying out the purposes partly fulfilled by the 
necessary laws of unconscious nature, but dependent 
on his freedom for their further fulfilment. The com- 
pletely free man feels himself to be neither the slave 
of nature nor her master, but her ally, finding his 
purpose in hers and hers in his, careftiUy studying her 
indications of law and natural ends, and no less care- 
fully attending to the promptings of his own person- 
ality towards the realisation of ends transcending nature, 
the ultimate end of human freedom more particularly; 
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Thus consistency with natural law resolves itself into 
the unity of nature and man, man's freedom being 
continuous with nature's law, so that when man's claim 
to freedom is satisfied, both tend towards the realisation 
of the same ends. 

But interference comes to each man's will, not only 
from the laws of nature, but from the wills of other men. 
Freedom, therefore, for each in a group of members 
having contact with one another can only be gained when 
all their wills conspire to the same end. The ends, there- 
fore, which each ought, for the sake of freedom, to choose 
are ends which can be desired by all in his community ; 
the free man desires the common desirable. In so far, 
however, as the others are not free, they may desire other 
ends more than the ends which are desirable in common ; 
they may not actively desire these at all. The seeker 
of freedom does not, therefore, aim at the objects aimed 
at by all simply, but at the objects towards which all 
wills converge as all become free. All aim at pleasure, for 
instance, but wills neither converge towards pleasure, 
which is an individual end, nor do they find freedom, 
but the reverse, in the pursuit of pleasure as their main 
object. Pleasure is a universal, but not a collective 
object of desire. 

So far *as the other-will that surrounds each of us 
is concerned, freedom is the identification of all personal 
wills with an end or ends which is common to all seekers 
of ideal ends in so far as they are free. Such an end is 
the moral ideal — the ideal end that ought to be pursued 
in a community of persons — and is pursued by all seekers 
of freedom — as the natural ideal ought to be pursued in 
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the presence of nature. A man is said to obey natural 
law when he regulates his conduct with respect to the 
fulfilment by nature of her ends ; and, similarly, he is said 
to obey moral law when he regulates his conduct so that 
the moral ideal is not set aside by it ; and in both cases 
he may rise to a higher level of obedience by actively 
pursuing the ideals as he understands them. 

The law is the means towards the fulfilment of the end. 
As for exact description of the moral end, and the con- 
tent of the moral law in all its details, the one can only be 
described as it is fulfilled, and the other comes into exis- 
tence as it is required by the needs of persons living in 
community. But in form they are universal : the moral 
ideal is the common end of those who pursue or can 
pursue ideal ends, and this includes all who possess the 
universal human characteristic of a capacity to have 
practical ideas and to act on them. The moral law is 
equally binding on all these in so far as they are equally 
free from the dominion of their non-rational selves and 
others ; while willingness in the pursuit of the moral ideal 
as prime end is binding with absolute equality on all. 

The completely free man is, as we have seen, a self- 
conscious organ of nature carrying out her ends to 
higher ends implied in hers ; and now we see that the 
efficiency of his freedom in the discharge of this 
function depends on the unity of his ends with that 
moral end which ideally all men pursue, and really all 
who are finding freedom. His personal ends arising 
out of the peculiarities of his own personality are not 
condemned by the moral law; he may pursue them 
freely, and develop his speciality in the pursuit, so 
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long as they are in harmony with the moral end : the 
world will be all the richer if his free personality 
make the fullest possible use of its freedom. The 
moral end is the universal end which the free man 
holds as supreme — the end in the pursuit of which he, 
with all other men, carries out most emphatically the 
joint purpose of man and nature ; but his personal ends 
remain to him, in the pursuit of which he is his indi- 
vidual self, carrying out the joint purpose of nature, 
man, and self. After all it was the assertion of his 
personality that led to the absorption into his ideas of 
man and nature, and that absorption cannot destroy 
the factor of personality in all his ends. 

Let us come more closely to the consideration of 
the moral end which dominates the ideas of free 
personality. It is the end which all men pursue, and 
towards which the wills of all converge. Now, through- 
out this whole discussion, the assumption has been 
implicit that the end which every man desires as a 
self-conscious being is his own freedom. His growth 
in virtue has been deduced from his desire for freedom, 
and the good man throughout has been identified with 
the free man. The justification of such an assumption 
lies in the fact that virtue and morality can be deduced, 
as a single movement, from the impulse of a self-coascious 
being to live freely in the presence of natural law and 
similar beings, whereas it cannot be deduced in the same 
singleness and completeness from any other natural ten- 
dency. Its final justification lies in the truth which is now 
evident, that the end of freedom which each man pursues 
for himself is an end to which the wills of all converge. 
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My sovereignty does not abolish yours, but establishes 
it ; both are asserted equally in the pursuit of those 
common objects in which each is asserted separately, and 
the more completely I have identified my personal will 
with the will that ought to be universal, the more 
freedom do I leave for your will as similarly identified. 

The object of morality, then, is human freedom — 
not simply equality of freedom for all, or the greatest 
quantity of freedom on the whole, but perfect free- 
dom for every man. And this perfect freedom cannot 
be attained by any one until it is attained by all : the 
personal and the universal ends are absolutely identi- 
fied in freedom. Each man pursues his own freedom 
in conjunction with various personal ends. If he iden- 
tify his will with the will that ought to be universal he 
is ideally free from external compulsion ; he is free in 
so far as the moral law or universal will is concerned. 
Nevertheless, in so far as the other wills which surround 
him are not thus ideally free, they are not identical 
with his true will, and make his freedom unreal by the 
clash of their false wills with his. Thus his real free- 
dom cannot be secured till that of all other members in 
his community is secured also. In so far as freedom is 
any man's ideal^ his advance towards its realisation is 
hound up with the corresponding advance of all these 
others^ and their advance with his. 

So the seeker after personal freedom completes his 
pursuit of the personal end by pursuit of the same end 
for all those in whose presence he lives. His impulse 
to attain freedom for himself implies, not only the 
development of his intellect, feeling, and will into 
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unity with the ends of nature and the universal end of 
man, but also the like development of his fellows. 
The development of these again implies that of all 
others who may be fellows to them, and so on till 
the impulse is seen to include all those who live, or 
can live, by ideas — the community of intelligent beings. 
Practically this is the whole human family, all members 
of which form a continuous whole, reciprocally limiting 
each other's freedom, and all capable, as rational beings, 
of merging their diversity of wills in a rational unity of 
end. Thus we are led to the idea of a universal com- 
munity in the freedom of which each finds the accom- 
plishment of his own freedom, and finds it by the 
rationalisation of himself and all, beginning with the 
circle of his immediate community and spreading out- 
wards. 

This idea is the inverse of the idea in which we 
have already found the universal community. In that 
it was the community of those who owe service as duty ; 
in this it is the community of those who seek freedom. 
Duty is the service of freedom, and freedom is sought 
in the duty of service. Each idea implies the other, 
and is realised in the pursuit of the other. It is not 
surprising therefore that we should reach universality in 
the development of both. It should, however, be 
noticed that our conception of the free man's object is 
wider reaching than that even of the good man's duty ; 
it covers the whole field of complete development for all 
members of the universal community. 

But the universality of the free man's ideas and ends 
of conduct does not destroy their individuality. If it 
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were so, personal freedom would mean the destruction of 
personality, and this statement is almost a contradiction 
in terms. In truth, morality implies no tendency to the 
absorption of my personal ideas in the ideas common to 
all. It implies the contrary. Those common ideas 
originated in persons and are propagated by persons in 
other persons. If any man lay down his personaHty 
as an originator of ideas, he thereby ceases to contribute 
to the growth of the common stock : so far he ceases to 
serve others as well as to be his separate self. Humanity 
creates the great ideas in the service of which men 
gain freedom by the free growth of ideas in separate 
persons. The personal development of ideas is, there- 
fore, no less the service due to all than it is the personal 
right of each. As man is the self-conscious organ of 
nature, so persons discharge that function of humanity 
by the free use of personal reason and of personal 
will. To each man his personality is a gift in the use 
of which he fulfils his mission to humanity. Such 
mission is at once his right and his duty. 
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CHAPTER I. 

UNITY OF MOMENTARY CONSCIOUSNESS: PERCEPTION. 

We have seen that the primary fact for ethics is the 
impulse of man, the self-conscious being aware of per- 
sonal life and growth, to express himself freely in a life 
felt to be adequate to him under the circumstances in 
which he finds himself ; and our developed conception 
of the moral end at which we aim, each for himself and 
for all, has been deduced from consideration of the con- 
ditions that are naturally fulfilled in the mind and 
character of the person who can and does so freely ex- 
press himself in act. The normal person unfolds the 
manifold possibilities of his undeveloped character, by 
doing at all times that which he feels to be adequate to 
the whole of himself and to his circumstances. In such 
doing he realises himself and is satisfied. 

But the characteristic fact of human, as distinguished 
from mere animal, development is neither the impulse to 
be, nor the satisfaction of becoming, the more developed 
self : these are the fundamental facts — the raw material 
— of development generally. The characteristic fact we 
have all along taken to be the process of development 
by action directed to an object or ideal end. We become 
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persons adequate to ourselyes and appropriate to onr 
world, by aiming at the attainment of results in the 
world and in ourselves of which we have an idea. The 
theory of ethics is the theory of the idea in the pursuit 
of which each man finds for himself, and, as we have 
seen, seeks for all, the highest good of perfect self- 
development. The reaUsation of this idea is the goal of 
universal development, and, with it more or less 
imperfectly formed in his consciousness, man proceeds 
towards that realisation. It may, therefore, fitly be 
described as man's explanation to himself of the facts 
of which he is otherwise only aware in the stirrings of 
voluntary action, and in feeling as approving or disap- 
proving of his acts. And this explanation of his 
consciousness as practical, or emerging in conduct, 
is part of that wider explanation, which is indeed 
required for its completion, of the sum total of facts that 
rise from time to time on the horizon of conscious- 
ness. 

The theory of logic, in the wide sense of the word, 
is the theory of this explanation which man, the 
rational being, makes to himself of that which, in the 
explanation, he calls himself and the world. The com- 
pletely adequate explanation is true in the same sense as 
the completely adequate development is good ; and with 
such true explanation only logic has to do. For us the 
inquiry turns in this case, on the normal process of true 
explanation by which the logical intellect works its way 
from the first dawn of intellectual consciousness towards 
the fulfilment of its labour in a perfectly adequate 
scientific experience. 
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Tlie beginning of intellectual life is consciousness 
— awareness, we might call it — of an object. So far 
as self-consciousness accompanies this consciousness, 
the awareness is of self, the subject, looking at, or 
attending to, an object ; and though self-consciousness 
does not always explicitly accompany consciousness, re- 
flection always discloses the former as implied in the 
latter. A subject attending to an object — this is in all 
stages of intellectual life the starting point from which 
intellectual activity goes out ; and the essence of every 
intellectual act lies, as we shall see more clearly later, 
in the process to which the subject subjects the object. 
And first the subject concentrates itself on the object 
in the simple act of attention. Without such concen- 
tration, it is evident that the object could not come 
under the ken of the subject, though the concentration 
may take place just as well in the form of attraction, or 
a drawing down of the subject's attention on the object 
as in the form of a voluntary pouring out of the subject's 
energy of appropriation on the object. 

The subject takes the object in the act of attention, 
and the object is not strictly an object till thus taken, 
— apprehended — ^bythe subject. In the cognition of the 
object we must, therefore, distinguish two constituent 
factors — on the one hand its formal or active factor 
derived from the activity of the subject in knowing it, and 
on the other hand its material or passive factor which the 
knower finds and makes his object of knowledge. This 
passive factor he finds ready-made ; as thus made, it is 
for him the ultimate fact. However made, he, in his 
intellectual capacity as conscious knower, certainly has 
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not made it. It appears to him as a claim on his 
attention, and in the act of attention it becomes his object. 

It is, however, only the ultimate material of objects 
that the knower is thus obliged to accept ready-made. 
It will become evident later, but for clearness may be 
indicated now, that all the thinking of the thinker 
issues in the production of complex cognitive material 
which becomes an object to the subject in the act of 
attention. Of such complex material it is within the 
scope of logic to give an account; but the original 
material is ultimate for logic, though it falls to the lot 
of more than one physical science to assist in giving 
some account of the conditions, and, in that sense, the 
cause, of its genesis. 

But. however constituted originally, the object- 
matter, as it appears in the object, is always the passive 
factor, the ready-made material, the given fact, which 
presents itself and is apprehended by the subject in the 
act of attention. The ultimate distinguishable units of 
thought are constituted by these two factors in every 
case, the impression or passive factor, and the reaction 
on it or active factor. Not that we can discern these 
factors separately, and afterwards unite them ; from the 
very nature of consciousness it follows that they can 
not be discerned apart; but we may distinguish in 
our consciousness between variations in the vividness 
of the object as assigned to variations in intensity of 
one or other of these factors respectively. Indeed, as we 
shall see later on, this is but a special instance of the 
double factor which governs the whole of thought and 
constitutes the very idea of intellectual life. 



i 
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Bearing in mind that we never perceive the passive 
iiactor, let us call it, since we must call it something, an 
impression, or claim on attention. Intellect begins, 
and therefore logic, in definite response to that claim. 
This is attention, the selective act in which the mind 
takes a given and contemplates it singly. At this point 
one characteristic mark of a good intellect is to be found. 
This is sensibility of attention — readiness to respond, 
to take the given — which is not the same quality as 
sensibility of sense. The given as given is beyond our 
coQtrol. Since impressions are known to vary with 
sensory stimulation, and the senses are stimulated ac- 
cording to circumstances, while the sense-organs vary 
in sensibility from person to person, the given as given 
will vary according to circumstances and to the more 
or less perfected, or perhaps excited, condition of the 
sense-organs. But to most persons much is given that 
they neglect to take. 

Moreover, when the disposition to take rises to a 
certain height it passes over into an ability to find : the 
act of attention intensifies itself into an act of penetration, 
and latent object-matter is thereby fetched, as it were, to 
the surface of consciousness. Sensibility surpasses itself 
in becoming penetrativeness. Thus the responsive mind 
becomes capable of penetration, and, because capable, 
disposed to search or penetrate, for the general reason that 
success begets desire for more success. It is more impor- 
tant, however, for the educator to notice that this order of 
involuntary development in capacity implies the reverse 
order of voluntary self-development, all the operations of 
attention being under the control of the will. Thus the 
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will to searcli begets the disposition to find, and this im- 
proves the readiness to take, improvement in the giving 
faculty of sense being also implied in continued exercise 
of such readiness. The distinction between the compara- 
tively passive observer who sees without any voluntary 
eflTort of looking, and the active observer who sees because 
he looks, is very important in educational practice. The 
latter sees by an eflTort of will ; and the teacher works by 
means of a play of motives on the natural capacities for 
making such eflforts. The mind well-trained in this re- 
spect is the mind that can look for itself, under the lead- 
ing motives with which it identifies its will. In general, 
as in this case, each involuntary excellence of intellect ia 
related as cause, and also as eflfect, to the correspond- 
ing voluntary excellence which it tends to produce, 
and which tends also to produce it. 

Returning to the fundamental fact of responsiveness, 
we must now notice that the subject may respond to 
the object-matter presented in more ways than one : 
it may grasp the given, or the given, ungrasped, may fill 
it. In the latter case the given is not, properly speak- 
ing, taken at all : the logical' subject is submerged in 
the wave of disturbance which sweeps over the conscious 
subject generally. This subjective disturbance which 
is the negative of objective knowledge, though normally 
accompanying it and accompanied by it, is feeling* 
In feeling the activity of consciousness is subjectwards, 
in knowledge it is objectwards. In feeling, as feeling, 
the object-matter of knowledge affects the subject, but 
is not taken as an object of knowledge by it. The 
response of the mind to the given by way of feeling is, 
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therefore, a background to intellectual activity indeed, 
but not a possible object of it. Object-matter, however, 
may make itself fdt before it makes itself, or 
rather is made known ; and the pressure of feeling, or 
its excitement, may induce reaction of the subject in the 
definite and knowledge-producing form of attention ♦ 
What the mind has not yet grasped, or fails to grasp, 
it may feel; and the importance of feeling, as the 
witness to that in the given object-matter which passes 
out of the intellectual grasp, cannot be over-estimated. 
Nevertheless, it is the natural aim of the vigorously 
developing mind not to rest in feeling when it is 
possible to know: to the progressive intellect mere 
feeling is the failure of knowledge, which failure it is 
bound, not to deny, but to overcome. 

These reflections suggest an intelligible account of 
over-emotionalism as the indolence of the mind to think 
out its consciousness when it can, and of under-emotion- 
alism as the habit of the mind — perhaps another kind of 
indolence — ^to lose sight of whatever it cannot grasp as 
an object of knowledge. The practical lesson is that 
persons should be encouraged, neither to stifle their 
feelings nor to revel in them, but to think them reso- 
lutely into shape. In the higher and more complex 
stages of mental life, the practical significance of such 
general procedure becomes considerable. 

In the logical sense, then, the given is taken only 
when it is grasped by the subject and set out face to face 
with it as the object of attention — a selected part in the 
sum-total of consciousness. Oonscioasness is evidently 
a condition precedent of attention : we are conscious 
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each one of us at each instant, of a certain whole — the 
momentary field of consciousness — and when attentive, 
or at least when voluntarily attentive, we are subjectively 
aware of the attentive strain in us, and objectively aware 
of intensified consciousness at one part of the whole field. 
Out of the given whole we select in isolation one part. 
But if that act of selection results in, or is followed by, 
loss of consciousness in all the remaining field, then, as it 
were by the opposite extreme to inattention, we reach a 
mental state in which the object overmasters the subject, 
and feeling, not cognition, is the result, though in this 
case the feeling has a definite objective origin. Clearly 
then, an object cannot be said to be grasped by a subject 
unless its selection as the object of attention is accom- 
panied by the consciousness of other objects, which are in 
a manner attended to in the same act. In the primary 
intellectual act which is our logical unit, attention is 
focussed on some selected part of a whole variously 
attended to but uniformly liable to attention ; and the 
part is apprehended in relation to the whole under the 
unity of a single continuous consciousness. No part can 
be selected from this unity that is present in the initial 
stage of selection, without being, at the same time, 
assigned to a position in it made definite by the relation 
to this part of other parts which are equally objects of pos- 
sible selection. Thus the selection of a part implies the 
shaping of the whole, the construction of a shaped whole 
out of all the parts. The facts of construction and selec- 
tion are co-results of the single primary act of attention, 
tending finally to the transformation of raw material 
into an articulated system of knowable experience. 
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We come to apprehend our impressions by thinking 
each as related to others. At this point a practical 
inference suggests itself. By thus grasping our im- 
pressions, as parts in a whole which we construct, we 
overcome them as mere claims on our attention tending 
to overmaster the whole, and use them instead as 
material for our logical activity. If the impression is 
allowed to affect us as a mere claim, it tends, as we have 
seen, to submerge intellect in feeling. We may seek to 
escape by denial of the claim, as seen in efforts to resist 
the distractions of a barrel organ played in the street, 
or an attractive object visible from the window : or we 
may escape from the claim by using it as matter for 
thought. Since this latter and normal course is not 
always convenient, it is important to secure, for children 
especially, moderation in the number of claims made. 
Otherwise, a child is driven to take refuge in resistance 
to presentations, and thus slowly destroys his character 
of readiness to take : he acquires in fact a pernicious 
habit of barely touching without taking, and thus learns 
to approach habitually as near as possible to the 
attitude of passive reception* Presentations in excess 
of our available will to think them are worse than useless ; 
they are actual obstructives to intellectual development. 
Just as it is important to secure moderation in the 
number of social claims made upon an immature person- 
ality in the case of normal ethical development, so is 
the like moderation important in the corresponding 
logical case. To use a metaphor borrowed jfrom physio- 
logy, the mind takes no notice of intellectual or moral 
food in excess of its digestive powers ; and the constant 
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repetition of this negative attitude towards proffered food 
issues in a habit of rejecting food on most occasions. 
This ia the essential evil of all that goes under the name 
of ' cram/ Persons brought up in large cities are liable 
to ' cram,' from the very nature of their circumstances. 
Hence it would seem that town children are liable to a 
development of stupidity more melancholy than that 
which befals the country children: and this does, I 
think, take place though the fact is disguised by con- 
comitant facts of an opposite tendency. The stupidity 
which comes of intellectual * cram ' is analogous to the 
stolidity which comes of moral ' cram.' This latter evil 
attacks those classes of society whose burdens surpass 
average strength, and whose average member falls back 
therefore into the ranks of the merely suffering — bearing, 
not only the excessive, but all burdens passively, without 
attempt to deal with them actively as duty-calls. Out 
of such circumstances issue alike the hero, the criminal, 
and the mere incapable. Among the comfortable classes, 
on the other hand, not cram, but starvation is the more 
common moral danger. 

In the mental state which we describe as that of a 
subject attending to an object, the subject becomes aware 
of the object as a part which it discriminates from other 
parts in the whole of consciousness — the field of presen- 
tation as it has been well called, and, at present, we 
are considering especially the field of sensory presen- 
tation. By the act of attention, the subject groups the 
whole contents of consciousness round the object attended 
to, and is aware of it as the in8ta.ntaneou8 centre of the 
group so formed. If there were at the beginning of the 
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attentive act anything in consciousness which did not 
fall into the group, it will have fallen out of conscious- 
ness at the end of the act. Attention might be 
described indeed as the complete co-ordination of con- 
sciousness, and involves the disappearance of elements 
unfavourable to co-ordination — distracting elements. 
In this co-ordination of consciousness, and neglect of 
irrelevant elements, we may see the essential features of 
all logical activity. Here we have the first step towards 
explanation of the total given as a connected somewhat, 
a step which is directed towards solution of the question 
' What is this particular given, among other givens ? ' 
The first part of this question is explicit in the mental 
attitude, as anyone can see by observing himself in the 
act of attention to a presentation ; and the second part 
is implicit, since there are no other terms in which the 
answer can be made than those supplied by its relation 
to other givens. 

But in the act of co-ordination the subject deals with 
a great deal more than is present in the presented field 
at its beginning. An event that might be fitly described 
as an awakening takes place ; there is a coming to con- 
sciousness, not only of new presentations before unnoticed 
in the sensory field, but also of old presentations in a 
changed state, known as revivals of past impressions, and 
distinguished clearly in character from present impres- 
sions. These revivals which represent the past might, 
perhaps, be characterised most aptly as apparently 
emerging on the field of consciousness in an opposite 
direction to sensory impressions ; and the use of the two 
words impressions and revivals corresponds to this diffe- 
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rence of direction fairly. An impression which has been 
attended to does not remain on the surface field of con- 
sciousness after attention is withdrawn, but may be con- 
ceived as continuing its course in the same direction, and 
therefore to a place behind the field. Thence it returns, 
if it has not sunk too far, under the conditions of the 
event which I have called an awakening of consciousness. 

The awakening may be general and indiscriminate, as 
under circumstances of strong emotional excitement, 
when revivals take place promiscuously, and when, with- 
out the conjunction of strong voluntary control, intel- 
lectual confusion is, therefore, liable to occur. Or the 
awakening may be partial, and strictly limited to the 
intellectual purpose — a scarcely conscious purpose — 
before the mind. This purpose in the case we are con- 
sidering is the reference of the object under attention to 
some definite position relative to the whole contents of 
consciousness, constituted at the instant by revivals 
as well as presentations. We might speak of the 
awakening as a strictly logical one, if it resulted in the 
revival of all those elements, and no more, that were 
necessary for the intellectual purpose. In general, it 
cannot be too carefully borne in mind that all intellec- 
tual activity is not logical, but only that proportion 
which directly subserves the purpose of knowledge, the 
explanation namely of the contents of consciousness. 

If all awakenings were strictly logical, it is evident 
that the production of knowledge would so far go on 
mechanically ; there would be no room for choice of 
elements in the work of co-ordinating consciousness. 
This, however, is not the case. Nor is it the case that 
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a general awakening takes place spontaneously on all 
occasions — that the mind turns out all its stores, and 
selects the necessary elements. To describe the event 
that does occur the more intelligibly, let us use freely 
the metaphor — scarcely to be avoided in logical explana- 
tion — of a surface on which objects, presented or re-pre- 
sented, are displayed under the gaze of an attentive 
subject, who sees nothing, either on what he conceives 
to be his own side, or on the opposite side of the surface, 
but all objects as actually on it. Now impressions 
coming from the outside cause a disturbance among the 
material of possible revivals on the inside, such that a 
presented object A attracts to the surface and causes to 
be revived on it the re-presentation of a similar object 
A' which was formerly presented. These two, A and 
A', we may picture as emerging on the surface from 
opposite directions at the same point, and therefore as 
identical. But A' was originally submerged as one of 
a connected system of objects with which it was associated 
in the act of its apprehension. The partial disturbance of 
sub-consciousness caused by A, which revives A', revives 
also these associates. The tendency always is to the 
revival of a whole when there is revival of any part. 
Thus the presentation of any object tends to the re-pre- 
sentation of other objects peculiarly suitable to assist 
towards the required explanation of its permanent sig- 
nificance ; and yet there is ample room for the revival 
of the irrelevant, and therefore abundant occasion for 
choice among the elements revived. 

Before we go on to consider the law of logical choice, 
let us pause to discuss a common practical difficulty. 
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It may happen that the mass of re-presented elements 
which ought to be reinstated by A through A' is not 
reinstated. Minds differ in nothing more than in the 
revivability of their impressions. In some cases, no 
doubt, impressions sink towards the limit of forgetfulness 
rapidly, and, as they approach that limit, a greater dis- 
turbance is required to revive them. In other cases 
possibly, the new impressions are deficient in vividness, 
and, therefore, in attractive force. And lastly, the mind 
of the individual may offer an unusual resistance to dis- 
turbance.^ But, for whatever reason, the representations 
that should come up may possibly not come up. If 
they do not, can the individual do anything to cause 
their emergence ? This question is practically important 
and admits of an aflSrmative answer. Just as the given 
has often to be found by the steady fixed gaze of atten- 
tion outwards, so the associated has more often to be 
sought, by successive fixations of attention at various 
points of the presented total, till, perhaps after the 
failure of several experiments, trial of the point that has 
concealed associations is made and the associated 
elements fetched to the surface. Introspective observa- 
tion seems to show this fetching to the surface as effected 
by a certain concentration of attention on the point A, 
which results in a recession of that point inwards^ till 
A' is reached, and with A' the associated whole, con- 
sciousness having receded to it. Just so attention 
moves outwards to reach the sensory given. The special 
interest in the case now considered is not the concen- 

^ These three cases might be summed up under the names of 
forgetf uhiess, dullness, and stolidity respectively. 
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tration of attention on. one point, but the movement of 
attention over the field, making trial of successive points 
till that one which is productive of useful associations is 
found. Such a search implies two modes of failure at 
least : it is possible to fail in the necessary degree of 
concentration at each point — to flit too much : it is also 
possible to fail by over-persistence in concentration 
at particular points — to flit too little. A sound mind 
is both lively and persistent, and is neither im- 
patient nor obstinate. The teacher of elementary geo- 
metry, in training his pupils to solve problems and dis- 
cover proofs, has abundant opportunity for observing 
the peculiarities of individuals in these respects, though 
at a higher stage of intellect. A general theorem 
appropriate to the case in hand has to be found. To 
the best minds it comes up of its own accord, so far as 
they know ; the others sit still and think of nothing. 
The foolish teacher sets these down as boys, or girls, 
who cannot discover, and shows them straightway how 
to do this impossibility. The wise teacher suggests 
direction of attention to hopeful points, and is careful to 
limit suggestion to the necessary minimum ; one of his 
broadest hints would be to ask whether a certain given 
fact did not suggest some piece of previous knowledge. 
Moreover the teacher who thinks much about his pupUs' 
minds will endeavour to find out any tendency to charac- 
teristic defect, and make it his purpose to encourage the 
kind of action which is calculated to remedy the defect. 
He will see that one learner persists in returning to a 
wrong start, even after he has been induced to try a 
different one. He will find another passing rapidly from 
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expedient to expedient, and unable apparently to fix his 
mental efibrt anywhere. And it is clear that in these 
discoveries he has already laid the foundations of an 
attempt to cure incapacity. 

So far we have considered objects as brought into 
consciousness by concentration and movements of 
attention, and as implying a co-ordination of conscious- 
ness round them. When this co-ordination is complete 
they are perceived. In other words, the question is then 
answered which was asked, and the subject knows the 
object as having a relation to its other objects. It was 
discriminated from its surroundings when the question 
was asTced : it is assigned a definite position among 
them when the question is answered. This is percep- 
tion ; and we have now to consider the logical nature 
of the perceptive act. What is it we do with a mass of 
new impressions when we perceive them correctly as 
constituting a perceived object, or with one impression 
when we perceive it as part of an object constructed 
for the most part out of representative elements ? 

The answer to this question can only be found by 
considering the character of the final whole when 
constituted. We know that wrong perceptions occur, 
and are afterwards rejected — that a sheep in the 
distance may first be perceived as a dog, for example, 
or one man taken to be another. Mistakes occur, and 
after more attentive consideration are corrected. True 
perception under diflScult circumstances implies a 
conscious process of trial and error. The conditions 
to be applied, therefore, are those of the true percept; 
If the percept will stand the test of a steady dispas- 
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sionate mental gaze, it is a true percept and logically 
constructed. We have to inquire then into the condi- 
tions which a constructed whole, grouping together 
presented and re-presented elements, must fulfil, in order 
that it may not fall to pieces under this steady gaze. 

Let us return to the metaphor of the surface con- 
tinuum which is miore than ever valuable for the ex- 
planation of these conditions. Coming from opposite 
sides, A the presented, and A' the similar re-presented, 
elements fall at identical points in the continuum 
and are superposed. B, C, D, etc. the concomitants of 
A, impressed with it, fall at points definitely related 
to the position of A; and B', C^, D^, etc. the con- 
comitants of A', revived with it, take up positions with 
respect to A'. Now it might happen that two of these 
elements coming from opposite sides should fall at the 
same point of the constructed whole, but not be similar 
— ^that is identical in quality. In such case, the whole 
is self-contradictory at that point. The two elements 
are mutually contradictory; they cannot superpose 
and tend, therefore, to blot one another out. Normally 
the presented blots out the re-presented element, and, 
with it, repels its associates from consciousness. Just 
as the similarity of A to A' causes the rise of the 
latter and its associates to the surface, so the dissimi- 
larity of B to B' tends to cause the submergence of the 
same group. The attempted conjunction is said to be 
inconsistent, which amounts to saying more definitely 
that one of its points is self-contradictory. Two 
different elements have come together at that point ; 
so soon as attention is directed to it this becomes 

L 
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evident ; the subject selecting each effaces it in the 
same act by the selection of the other. Thus, under 
careful survey, the illogical whole falls to pieces, and 
the mind is set free for a fresh start. 

While busy with my own thoughts and compara- 
tively inattentive to external impressions, I become 
aware of an object at a little distance on which my 
attention very slowly fixes itself. I am with a number 
of persons sitting in a room, and I am aware of this object 
as at the general level of the persons' heads. I take it, 
while still absent-minded, to be a bonnet ; and this 
implies the rise in my consciousness of certain represen- 
tative elements making up my idea of a bonnet. Still 
looking at the supposed bonnet, I become aware of a 
distinct contradiction between its general shape and the 
shape of my represented bonnet. Speedily, my atten- 
tion is thoroughly aroused, and the bonnet disappears. 
I find myself looking at an old gentleman's bald head. 
In this real event, we have, I think, a useful example of 
false perception and the normal process of its correction, 
because the observer's state of absent-mindedness caused 
extraordinary delay in the succession of stages and made 
afber-observation the more possible. Even the becoming 
aware of contradiction was a slow process, beginning with 
a vague sense of oddness, passing into wonder, and not 
resulting in rejection till attention was fully roused. 

We are now in a position to sum up the results of 
our inquiry in a statement of logical law. In the first 
place, we notice that no object can be perceived except 
as an element in a whole which the subject refers to 
objective reality. In the second place, we see that a 
fundamental distinction exists between presented and 
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re-presented elements, and that presented elements 
have their position in the whole assigned by super- 
position on^re-presented elements, the position of which 
is already assigned, presumably, by their history. 
Every presented element has a place corresponding to it 
in the mind's whole which may be defined positively 
by a re-presented element a, and if not, can at least be 
defined negatively as not-a. Every selective act of 
attention must place its object somewhere either on the 
point a or in the vague space not-a. And this is 
expressed in the well-known logical law, everi/thing is 
either a or not-a ; in other words the sum of the as 
and not-a's make up the whole of possibility. 

The conditions of consistency which we have 
observed are definitely stated in two other logical laws, 
which may be expressed as follows : (1) a may he 
selected again and again with result simply a : (2) a and 
not-a, if selected in the same act, destroy one another. 
Subject to these logical conditions, and limited by 
psychological possibilities, the constructive operation 
is free. This freedom however amounts simply to the 
ability of the subject to concentrate attention, and to 
move the focus of concentration from point to point. 

Once again we should notice a very important 
fact, the educational bearings of which are manifest. 
Logical law is made operative by correction of con- 
structions that will not stand its tests. In perception, 
and, as we shall see later, in all logical activity, pro- 
gress is made by trial and error : we first make what 
we can,^ and then cancel whatever does not stand the 

1 This language might seem to imply assumptions as to an 
entity behind consciousness which makes it what it is. Neither here 
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test. As time goes on, we come with practice to correct 
error more rapidly, and even to inhibit it at its sources, 
or, as we might say, to correct it sub-consciously. This 
habitual inhibition of error is characteristic of a mind 
that has gone through a close logical training. 

While on this subject a common kind of intellectual 
feebleness may be noticed, which turns on the fear of 
temporary error. Under this fear, or shrinking, the 
mind inhibits its nascent contents all round, and produces 
nothing which it can either accept or reject. The 
vigorous mind produces error rather than nothing, and 
the critical mind corrects results. An over-criticised 
mind is apt to grow fearful and depressed. The wise 
teacher metes out his criticism, therefore, with discrimi- 
nation, giving much to the bold and uncritical and 
little to the timid and over-cautious, while he makes it 
his special aim to encourage self-criticism in the one 
and enterprise in the other. 

We may now take stock of our results as educa- 
tionally interesting. In a sound perception there may 
be distinguished four mental operations or events which 
cohere normally into a simultaneous whole ; (1) attention 
to the presented elements ; (2) the search of attention 
— fetch of imagination — which issues in the revival of 
elements^ necessary for the construction of a perceived 

nor elsewhere do I make any such assumptions, the discussion of 
which belongs to Metaphysics, whereas we are concerned only with 
psychological fact, and our language with psychological description. 
Thus * we ' or * I ' means simply the activity of consciousness as 
shown in all degrees of attention and its movements. 

* These elements supplement those presented, and assign them 
to their appropriate place in the mind's whole, as constituted by its 
past history. 
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object ; (3) survey of the whole, which is at once the 
constructive and the perceptive act proper ; (4) cor- 
rection in case of error, which is effected by rejection of 
inconsistent wholes. It will now be suflBciently evident 
that the performance of the first three operations is 
largely under the control of the will ; we can will to 
attend, to search, and to survey. It remains to inquire 
about the fourth; if we do not feel the contradic- 
tion, how can we make ourselves feel it ? All we can 
do is all we need do — to survey the percept till we do 
feel it. This is quite enough ; there does not exist a 
person who can take black for white when he steadily 
sets himself to look. The diflSculty lies in the steady 
survey by which point after point of the perceived whole 
is tested ; the remainder is out of our power, but certain 
to happen. If we have perceived in the complete sense 
of exhaustive survey, then the logical test of consistency 
has fulfilled itself Haste and an unsteady attention 
are among the most common causes of logical failure. 
They divide the field with unreadiness in initiating 
movements of attention and slowness in carrying them 
on. Thus intellectual excellence divides itself already 
into the various excellences of persistent concentration^ 
ready initiative , and liveliness of movement, all these 
being considered at present as excellences of spontaneous 
attention, and all being liable to increase by continual 
exercise, which exercise is under the control of the will. 
So the mind feeble in these qualities can efficiently 
purpose to improve itself, and can be helped to that 
purpose by the educator. 

Besides these excellences which are directly capable 
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of increase hy volnntary effort, there are certain fonda- 
mental excellences, not directly subject to the will, in 
the degree of which minds differ considerably. These 
have slightly been indicated, as occasion arose, in the 
preceding pages. The sensitiveness of minds nnder 
the same quantity of external stimulus is of very 
variable degree ; but this sensitiveness is to be clearly 
distinguished from responsiveness to sensory claims, 
which depends on the habitual direction of the attentive 
strain, and comes therefore under the control of the will 
through considerable intervals. A still more striking 
characteristic turns on the greater or less readiness 
with which the representative world tends to emerge 
on the field of consciousness. The lively mind^ keeps 
up, as it were, a continuous activity, and turns out 
its store of ideas on slight occasion, or spontaneously 
in all probability when no occasion arises. Contrasted 
with this is the mind that yields up its re-presenta- 
tions, even for the evident explanation of its presenta- 
tions, slowly and with difficulty. Such a mind cannot 
readily put its impressions together, because the earlier 
impressions are not easily revived to take their places 
by the later ones ; this unreadiness, and its cause, 
become very evident in the higher stages of intellectual 
life. At present, it will suffice to notice the bearing it 
has even in the early stage of perception which we have 
now reached. 

So far our notion of a true perception is that of a 

* We might perhaps call this the wakeful mind, since its charac- 
teristic is readiness to bring its contents to clear consciousness, 
which suggests that the slumber of imconsciousness holds them but 
lightly. 
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complex and logically constructed object, with one or 
more of its points presented and all of them re-presented. 
The subject refers it to an external reality as possessing 
elements which come from the sensory side of con- 
sciousness, and he perceives it an intelligible object for 
him as being assigned by its representative elements to a 
definite position in the possible whole of representative 
consciousness. Our analysis of a logically constructed 
object shows it to be one which hangs together — a 
whole in which each constituent element does not con- 
tradict itself by the superposition of unlike presentative 
and re-presentative factors. Thus a logical object A 
may be described symbolically as of the form 

A=:x + y + z + etc., 

where any term containing two factors (presented and 
re-presented) must be of the form aa, and stands as a, 
while if any term takes the form a not-a, it vanishes, 
and by its vanishing destroys the whole which is or- 
ganically connected with it. 

Here, however, an important remark must be made. 
It is quite possible that the conditions of logical con- 
sistency should be satisfied, and the requirements of 
truth, nevertheless, not fulfilled. A delusive appearance 
of consistency is often obtained for false perceptions, by 
an almost wilful neglect to attend to certain elements 
implicit in the objective consciousness and only failing 
to become explicit by neglect of the attentive act. 
These elements may belong either to the sense-presented 
or to the re-presented part. By not attending to the 
former, the clue to the whole truth is lost ; by not 
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attending to the latter, something not the tmth may be 
allowed to stand. In the first case, the object as per- 
ceived is inadequate to the whole available troth ; in 
the second case, implicit contradictions pass without 
detection, and the perception is actually false. The 
remedy lies in an honest look at the facts offered — not 
indeed the steady gaze already noticed which brings out 
logical error, but the wide sweep of attention which 
carefully surveys every nook and cranny of the whole. 
This contrast between the steady gaze and the wide 
survey is, in general, that between logical accuracy, which 
may be narrow, and broad perceptiveness for truth. 

A little reflection makes it evident that no absolute 
guarantee against either of these liabilities to error lies 
within the reach of the will. There may be implicit 
elements attaching to the perceived whole which vitiate 
its truth, either as adequate or as consistent, and which 
the impartial survey of attention does not reach. 
Liability to error is in this region of perception a fact 
which it only remains to each person to minimise as 
much as possible. And a good deal can be done, 
however much remains. 

Finally a true perception may be defined as a self- 
consistent complex object of consciousness, adequate to, 
and limited by, consistency with the presented elements 
in which its content originates, and to which that 
content is referred, while to the re-presented elements it 
owes its intelligibility as participating in the mind's 
previous whole or experience. Such a perception is, at 
least, as true as it can be under the circumstances of the 
individual mind. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ARRANGEMENT OF EXPERIENCE : CLASSES AND NAMES. 

When a strange object presents itself to us, and we 
attempt to ' take it in/ we are hindered by the fact that 
it connects itself with no group of representations already- 
latent and connected in consciousness. It cannot be 
taken in and placed in the centre of a consciousness 
converging on it, if there is nothing potent or latent 
in that consciousness to which it can be initially attached. 
To an adult mind, indeed, it can, however strange, be 
apprehended as having form and colour, and, therefore, 
a place in the form and colour continua of consciousness. 
But to an infant mind even this would not be possible, 
since the most elementary continuum, to places in 
which presentations can be referred, can only be formed 
by the re-placing in it of former presentations, and the 
blank infant mind is prior to the consciousness of pre- 
sentations altogether. To such a mind how is perception 
possible ? Metaphorically speaking, the subject cannot 
build up a perception out of presented material without 
a known space in which to build ; and this implies pre- 
vious and still, in some sense, present knowledge of 
points in that space. The sense-presented material 
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gets into that space, and becomes a perceived object, by 
superposition at one or more of these points — ^by logical 
identification with re-presentations — and cannot other- 
wise : thus A cannot get into the space, except by 
partial identification with B, which therefore, it would 
seem, most be already there. How then did the first 
B get into the space ? 

The metaphorical space referred to let us call the 
logical space, since, including all conscious possibilities, 
it exceeds the limits of consciousness at any moment, and 
cannot therefore fitly be called the space of consciousness: 
all our knowledge exists for us duly ordered in this 
space, and capable of rising to actual consciousness on 
due occasion. This idea of a logical space is only a 
metaphor to assist the conception of that process by 
which experience is built up, as the total in which all 
past states of consciousness are latent ; but it is a con- 
venient metaphor. Our question now is — how did the 
first experience get a footing in this space, since only 
by its rise to consciousness can the second be esta- 
blished. 

A somewhat similar question has been asked and 
answered already. That question referred to the diffi- 
culty of conceiving that a presentation should be present 
and yet not in consciousness. The solution was suggested 
in the conception of a presentation-whole mainly sub- 
conscious with a strand of consciousness stretching 
through it. In a similar conception we may find the 
solution to our second question. This is the conception 
of a sub-experience, organically connected though not 
organised in the psychological sense, which grows into 
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experience, and the possibility of acquiring new experi- 
ence, simultaneously. In simple words the conception 
amounts to this : — there is a period of sub-intejlectual 
life during which vague undiscriminated impressions flow 
in upon us and affect consciousness, though not presented 
to the subject in its cognitive attitude of attention. 
These mere impressions survive, and are revivable, 
just as presentations are : so that, before re-presentation 
is possible and makes presentation possible with it, there 
is a whole of impression, mainly sub-impressed, or latent 
as one may say, and capable of being re-impressed. Now 
in such case all that is lacking to transform impressions 
into presentations is the concentrative act of attention. 
The material for re-presentation is already present. The 
material for presentation emerges in a sensory impression 
upon which attention fastens at its awakening, and in the 
same total event of mind the corresponding re-impression, 
with its associates, takes place and is attended to. In 
this total event the impression and the re-impression 
are no longer such, but presentation and re-presentation 
respectively. At the very beginning these two events 
occur together ; and there can be no doubt that similar 
double events occur frequently at later periods in many 
minds, especially when new departures in the pursuit of 
knowledge are made. '^^ 

Thus the first A does not get into the logical space 
by identification with A', any more than A' gets nnto 
that space by identification with A. The presence of A 
transforms A'' and its associates into a selected piece of 
consciousness, in relation to which A is cognised and 
with it A'. Henceforth, this perception is a permanent 
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item of experience, having a position in the logical space 
with reference to which new objects may be perceived. 
The period in which the subject does not attend, but is 
affected, probably does not altogether pass away for most 
persons throughout the whole of life, but continues at 
certain points while far surpassed at others. It is impor- 
tant for the teacher to notice this. In the more 
advanced stages of intellectual life, events occur of a more 
or less complex character similar to those just described, 
and occur normally. Throughout, there is a tendency, in 
the ordinary mind at least, for ideal life to be preceded by 
sub-ideal life, in which preparatory processes of accretion 
and assimilation are carried on that result in the 
coming to consciousness of ideas later. Impressions are 
at first relative to this sub-ideal life, and modify it. By 
repetition of impressions accumulation of energy at 
certain points is caused, till at last a new impression of 
a certain kind is enough to awaken attention and 
thereby consciousness of the total idea. The sub-idea 
A'' + . . ., reacting on the impression A, becomes the 
idea. This is a significant fact for the educator, who, 
more than most others, needs encouragement to believe 
that when he casts his bread upon the waters it will 
indeed return after many days. The illustration that 
occurs to me most forcibly is that of the effects produced 
by school-discipline on the minds of those who at the 
time seem to evade its educational influence completely. 
In this case there is a decided voluntary resistance to the 
perception of the lessons, or rather meaning of the lessons, 
taught. The actual facts are perceived, but the idea 
which the normal child forms of his relation to the 
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discipline is not formed by this child. Relatively to 
this idea the facts are impressions only, unperceived, not 
apprehended for what they are. Some day, however — 
it may be in after life — events occur which bring up 
all these past events with them into a clear relation 
to the individual life. The remembered events were 
elements of a sub-idea, as for instance the general idea 
of personal responsibility for the well-being of others, 
and were as necessary for its coming to consciousness 
as were the later events on the occurrence of which 
that coming occurred. 

Enough has probably been said to elucidate suflSciently 
this diflSculty as to the origin of perception ; and atten- 
tion has, I hope, been drawn to the practically significant 
fact that perceptions continue, more or less, to originate 
in this way long after it has ceased to be the ordinary 
way in the developed mind of the adult. Let us now 
return to the consideration of that ordinary way, with a 
view to the discovery of the further intellectual processes 
that are implied in it and become explicit with deve- 
lopment. In the act of perception AB is cognised by 
re-cognition, or, asat the first, cognition of A C, and both 
are cognised as partially identified with each other. 
After the perception, therefore, they naturally survive 
re-presentatively as amalgamated with each other, and 
are henceforth, while remembered, partially superposed 
elements of the experience-whole. When, later, AD is 
perceived, it is assimilated to both of them, and sinks 
with them into experience : and similar remarks apply 
to all perceptions into which A enters as an element. 
Here we have clearly the beginnings of classification 
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— purely spontaneous and unintentional at first, but still 
classification : AB, AC, AD, and all the others assimilate 
with respect to the identity of A, and, continuing the 
metaphor, gravitate towards the same point in the 
logical space, the point appropriate to A. Thus 
situated together, superposed on the A-line of direc- 
tion, B, C, D, etc. extend around the centre A, and 
are less emphasised in consciousness, even if not 
altogether lost sight of, whenever the complex re-pre- 
sentation rises to the surface in response to a new pre- 
sentation of the same class. Now any one of the class 
such as AB when it appears as a re-presentation is 
called an image of a percept, or particular image. The 
logical class image is essentially, on the other hand, 
an image of the class characteristics, i.e. of A ; though 
in all revivals there is a tendency for some character- 
istics of the particular images to revive also. Thus 
in the perception of a cat the class image of the cat 
which rises to consciousness may include remembered 
particulars of the most interesting cat previously 
known, as well as the general characteristics of cats, 
and it will in this case naturally include particulars 
of cats specially resembling the perceived one. We 
may distinguish, and it will be convenient to do so, 
between the psychological generic image, as it is 
generally called, which includes a variable and con- 
tingent host of particulars, and the logical class idea 
which does not, and which, if it never occurs in its 
bareness as an image, at least tends to occur, the psycho- 
logical image becoming more and more shorn of par- 
ticulars the more scientific, or strictly subservient to 
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knowledge, its occurrence is. The relation here sug- 
gested between accurate knowledge and non-particularity 
is one of far-reaching importance, and will claim our 
attention in various ways later. 

In the early perceptions belonging to a class, the 
coupling of past and present experiences takes place 
with evident consciousness of both re-presentative and 
presentative elements. But as experiences accumulate, 
and the logical class idea grows more distinct, and, 
therefore, the mass of particulars which surround it com- 
paratively more shadowy, the act of perception is per- 
formed towards new presentations with continually less 
consciousness of past presentations, either as a generic 
image or as a series of particular images. The logical 
reference of the new object to the class takes place with 
more precision than before and more rapidly ; but the 
psychological facts are modified. Re-cognition has 
become certain and swift by exercise, and attention 
is, therefore, withdrawn from all its processes except 
the necessary process of admitting new presentations 
across the threshold of consciousness. 

Yet once again we see that the notion of this 
admission implies the presence in consciousness of some 
mark to show where the place of admission is. The 
class image may not rise, nor any image of the class ; 
but some sign there must be in consciousness, from the 
re-presentative side, of the place to which this new 
object is assigned. Just as I can localise a touch on 
the tip of my finger by awareness of what is called the 
local sign of that part, so I Attend to an object, and 
know what it is relatively to my whole experience, by 
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my awareness of something that is metaphorically a 
local sign for it in consciousness. In our metaphorical 
description it is implied that all objects belonging to a 
class enter consciousness at a definite point, travel down- 
wards in sub-consciousness along a line intersecting the 
surface of consciousness perpendicularly at that point, 
and revive along the same line in the opposite direction. 
The local sign, then, for each class attaches to that 
point, and attaches in such a way that a presentation at 
that point revives the sign, and is known for what it is 
by that revival. 

The most usual kind of sign is a name. Let us con- 
sider, then, the details of the process by which names are 
assigned to objects in the first instance, and serve after- 
wards to facilitate the discrimination of new objects as 
belonging to a class, ' A name,' says Hobbes, ^ is a 
word taken at pleasure to serve for a mark, which may 
raise in our mind a thought like to some thought we 
had before, and which being pronounced to others, may 
be to them a sign of what thought the speaker had 
before in his mind,' For the moment we are specially 
concerned with the first of the two functions herein 
assigned to names, namely the marking function, and 
with a view of the purpose to which that function is put 
slightly different from, though by no means inconsistent 
with, the view Hobbes had in mind when he wrote the 
definition. A name does indeed serve as a mark to 
raise a thought in the mind of speaker and hearer ; but 
it also serves — and herein lies its liability to abuse — as a 
substitute for re-presentations, when, by means of attach- 
ment to it, a new object is assigned to the same class 
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as other objects of past experience, to each of which also 
the name has attached, and all or any of which its sound, 
or pronouncement, does tend to revive. The liability to 
abuse is very evident in such an imaginary conversa- 
tion as the following. Pointing out a certain object, 
the teacher says to the child,^ What is this ? ' Now the 
child cannot assign the ' what ' of the particular ' this,' 
unless its presence arouses, or would but for the inter- 
vention of the name arouse, re-presentations of similar 
objects ; and if he give the name, the possibility of such 
re-presentations is implied in it ; their suppression is 
merely economy. If the child's incapacity be due to 
dullness, he will naturally be silent. The teacher, anxious 
to instruct but careless of the difference between dullness 
and ignorance, foolishly goes on to say ' It is,' or * Don't 
you see that it is, a picture of a house.' The child assents, 
calls the pictured object 'house,' and, since he is by 
supposition a dull child, does not bring to mind the real 
houses of his experience, as he should do if the name 
that came so slowly is to be made a living reality for 
him. As he uses it, it is dead, and he is neither wiser 
nor brighter. A wise teacher would have been careful 
to note the fact, supposed to be evident from previous 
experience, that the child was not merely ignorant of 
the name. He would send the child to look out of the 
window into the street asking him to find something 
like the picture, and, having found it in the opposite 
houses, to name it. If the object were such that igno- 
rance of the name might be quite possible, the wise 
teacher would still withhold it till the child had given 
clear evidence of identifying it partially with something 
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or other In his past experience. A tiger may be called 
a big cat or even a cat; a leopard may be called a 
spotted tiger. Or, if names rather than ideas fail, the 
question can still be asked, * Have you ever seen any- 
thing like this, or of which this reminds you ? ' Then 
when evidence of genuine perceptive activity has been 
given by the child, the teacher should supply the new 
name, taking care, also, to bring out its relations to the 
names of the similar objects, if there be any known. 

Every object should be looked at and assimilated 
to past experience by the looker, before a second person 
ventures to supply a name, which otherwise may serve 
as a cloak for the omission of all that is most essential 
in perception. The child who is slow to assimilate the 
object to that mass of underlying experience which con- 
stitutes the corresponding idea is the child who is slow 
to name, and is the child also most likely to be injured 
by the supply of the name from outside before he has 
touched on the idea. The caution here, it will be ob- 
served, is not simply that implied in the phrase * Things 
before words,' which is the motto of a well-known band 
of educational reformers. It is rather expressed in a 
motto which touches, I think, more truly the essential 
danger to which all eflucation is in its nature subject, the 
motto, namely, of * Ideas with things and before words.' 
It is easy to bring an object into a class-room, and talk, 
and even make the children talk, about it. It is a much 
more difficult matter to make sure that they think ; yet 
things and words are, alike, mere obstructives if the 
former do not stimulate, and the latter express, genuine 
intellectual activity in assimilating the new to the old. 
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In one sense, this discussion on the abuse of names 
is a digression ; but it may serve to throw light on the 
general discussion to which we now return. More im^ 
portant to the educator than even the subject of the 
use of names is the subject of their origin. If mischief 
is done by their abuse, it is no less certain that stagna- 
tion is implied in their defect of origination. We have, 
then, to consider how names originate in minds left to 
themselves, in order that we may know how to guard 
the conditions of their origination in the minds with 
which we, intending intellectual benefit, venture to 
interfere. 

' A name is a word taken at pleasure to serve for a 
mark.' In the act of attention to an object tha subject 
passes from the non-voluntary, or passive, attitude to 
the voluntary, or active, attitude in which it keeps intel- 
lectual energy concentrated on the object. In this atti- 
tude, the current of mental life having set object-wards, 
we know that, at the same time, a distinct tendency 
towards movement is set up in the muscles of the body. 
This tendency results in external movements which, as 
we fitly say, express the mental condition. At the outset 
there is, evidently, a multitude of possible external move- 
ments, no one of which, more than another, has initially 
any organic connection with attention to one external 
object more than another. In other words, there is no 
universal psycho-physical law connecting causally the 
two acts, attention to object A and performance of 
movement B. If, however, it happens that for any 
accidental reason in the history of an individual the 
two acts do occur simultaneously, occurrence of the one 
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will tend, henceforth, to cause the occurrence of the 
other. If the simultaneous occurrence be repeated 
several times, this coherence of active tendency will 
become established, attention to the object will cause 
the movement, and the movement will cause attention 
to the part of consciousness corresponding to the object, 
and thus tend to cause the re-presentation of it and 
objects similar to it, by the disturbance produced in the 
region of its idea. The two acts are then said to be 
associated. 

It is clear that the act of movement thus associated 
with the act of attention appropriate to a class of objects 
is able to serve the purpose of a mark in consciousness 
for that class : it not only causes revival, but it serves to 
mark position^ without revival. The causes of the initial 
association are not in the universal nature of mind : we 
have called them, fcr that reason, accidental — ^they belong 
to the history of the individual. He may choose ' at 
pleasure,' as Hobbes says, the movement or set of move- 
ments out of several that are possible, i.e. that are 
suggested in some way at the time ; and if we under- 
stand by pleasure all motives that have voluntary 
eflBciency he must so choose always. If we use the 
word in its more limited popular sense, we shall, how- 
ever, be able to make a distinction between movements 
of expression chosen at pleasure — the accidental 
pleasure of the individual — and those chosen because 
they are found to be useful, in the sense of serving the 

* The reader should be careful to note that here as elsewhere in 
similar connections, the word ' position ' is used in a strictly meta- 
phorical sense. 
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special purposes of the individual. The child who, at 
sight of an object, makes the movements of articulation 
resulting in the sound 'um,' chooses that word at 
pleasure in the limited sense ; and when he tries to 
repeat a word suggested to him by his mother, he 
begins to do so by adoption of the most forcibly sug- 
gested movements, and improves upon his attempts 
under the influence of a desire to make the sound he 
hears. Later, however, he chooses his words under 
much more complex motives; he desires objects, and 
chooses the articulatory movements which he finds by 
experience to be effective in causing other people to 
give them to him. The name ^ball,' is found to be 
more effective than the name ' um,' which probably 
preceded it in his choice ; he has, therefore, a manifest 
motive in adopting the former. 

There can be no doubt that, since most children 
are brought up from infancy in some ' society,' the 
articulatory movements which they choose in the 
presence of objects, and associate with the objects 
henceforth, are almost all movements made in the 
attempt to imitate the sounds uttered by others in the 
same presence ; and these are repeated afterwards in 
the child's hope to make himself understood. To the 
child born in society, the name, as uttered and as heard, 
is, from the first, a means of communication, and each 
name is selected mainly because it is the name used 
by other persons. The names are given to the indi- 
vidual, by his society which has inherited them, with 
all the suggestions of experience implied in them, from 
the past. They were made by society in the past, 
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and society slowly adds to them through history, the 
few adding to the language new words as they feel new 
needs of expression, and the many signifying their 
agreement by a tacit acceptance. But the individual 
accepts the language of his society as it is, acquires 
names by imitation of others, and uses them in the same 
sense as others so that he may be understood. 

Nevertheless, it should not be forgotten that there is 
a primary motive to speech other than the motive of 
social communication. Speech of some kind, in its 
original character as a series of names, is essential to 
the development of intelligence ; and for this purpose it 
might be the arbitrary choice of the individual rather 
than of the society. And, in all cases, the initiative of 
acceptance rests with him : if he does not need a word, 
he will not take the word offered by another person. 
Words are useless and unacceptable to the child who 
does not want a * mark ' for his idea, and does not care 
about being able to communicate it either. The first 
and most essential condition, then, of language-acquisi- 
tion is the desire, or impulse, to express somehow the 
ideas that grow upon one. To this, even thjB desire for 
social converse is, I think, subsidiary ; but clearly the 
two desires tend to react upon and strengthen each 
other. The love of ' discourse,' which the name-seeking 
mind attains to in its more developed state, is closely 
allied to the love of ' social intercourse/ inasmuch 
as both are satisfied by similar conditions. Still, it is 
not always the most social man who discourses best, 
and a good discourser may not be eminently social. 
Sometimes, indeed, we meet with persons intensely 
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social, as judged by the test of sympathy and desire for 
social interchange of ideas, who are yet comparatively 
dumb, who struggle and fail with speech. And, on the 
other hand, there are persons who like discoursing to 
themselves quite as well as talking to other persons. 

The golden gift of speech comes to those whose 
intellectual needs demand it, and who are active in the 
supply of their needs generally. A muscular system 
with abundant spontaneity is favourable, because it 
implies general readiness to move and therefore to 
articulate ; and the same remark applies to any special 
endowment of energy in the muscles of articulation. 
A will readily moved to action by the presence of the 
appropriate occasion is a condition favourable equally to 
attention and to speech ; an unready will neither attends . 
nor attempts to express. Now this is the point at 
which the educator gets his opportunity. He can 
devise means for the stimulation of the will to the 
double act of attention to the object and effort to 
acquire speech of its name ; but he should not suggest 
the name till it is wanted. Thus he cultivates a habit 
of such complete attention as is implied in the felt 
want of a name for every object presented. A muscular 
system deficient in energy will however cause a certain 
indolence in the initial acquisition of the name, and 
a certain difficulty also in learning it for retention; 
while the vigorous system acquires promptly, and learns 
without effort because repetition occurs spontaneously. 
In the former case, improvement is to some extent 
dependent on exercise, and this goes with the discipline 
of will already mentioned. 
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Names should be supplied as they are required. If 
not, an opportunityof language- acquisition is lost, and — 
what is worse — ^the impulse to express ideas and define 
them in language is, for all but the very energetic, checked. 
But in language-acquisition, as in all acquisition, the em- 
phasis should be laid on the active side. The given 
name is taken by being used to supply a felt want. If 
it is not used it is not taken, and in that case it might 
have been better if it had not been heard. There can 
be no doubt that a bad habit of hearing and not appro- 
priating is often acquired, and care should be taken to 
prevent this. In general it may be said that children 
should be given ample opportunity of hearing intelli- 
gible talk, and still more should be encouraged to talk 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PERMANENT BASIS OF EXPERIENCE ; CONCEPTS 



I AND DISCOURSE. 



In perception, as we have seen, wholes newly presented 
are classed with re-presented wholes in respect of partial 
identifications made by the attentive subject between 
the two. A common name is given to all the percepts 
belonging to a class, and the name is recalled as the 
sign of the class in later perceptions. Taken by itself, 
this operation of classing suggests a superficial and 
false analogy with the process of packing things of 
difierent kinds in diflferent pigeonholes, and fastening 
labels over each. And when acquisition is intentional 
rather than spontaneous, it is quite possible that this 
false analogy may become a true one. There are plenty 
of honeycombed minds extant, in the cells of which 
classes of latent images are packed away, at great waste 
of room and incapacity for further progress. 

In a wholesome state of things it is, of course, 
evident that the pigeon-hole construction is a mon- 
strosity, because the logical spaces assigned to difierent 
classes of presentations naturally overlap. (A + B) is 
identified with (A + C) in respect of the element A, and 
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with (B + D) in respect of the element B. The whole 
of experience to which all belong, therefore, is normally- 
analogous rather to a fluid continuum with no inter- 
secting solid boundaries, and capable, as the facts of 
association show, of transmitting disturbances in all 
directions. In this whole we may picture regions ex- 
tending downwards from the surface, each of which cor- 
responds to a class ; and these intersect one another 
without limit. Each region is marked by a class name, 
the utterance of which is stimulated when attention is 
directed to it. 

This metaphor, I think, fairly represents the degree 
of organisation to which the purely perceptive mind has 
attained. The students of the ordinary class logic will 
connect it with the idea of Euler's diagrams and others 
more modem. It can be said of two regions that one 
includes or excludes the other, either partially or wholly ; 
and the regions in our experience correspond to the 
actual classes in the external universe. The purely 
perceptive mind is not however ready to take an in- 
terest in and make, though it may assent to, assertions 
about the inclusion and exclusion of classes. Such a 
mind must first become something more ; and indeed 
it is not likely that most minds continue in so elemen- 
tary a stage for long. 

The condition which defines the act of perception 
we have seen to be the unity of consciousness at the 
moment of perception. The unification of presented 
and re-presented elements in one object by an attending 
subject is of the essence of perception. The result of 
many such acts is a mass of classified images, or rather 
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latent images, as above described. Having traced the 
genesis of this crudely organised mass, we are aware 
of the relations existing between its regions ; but the 
person that has amassed it is not aware. It has built 
itself up spontaneously in his experience, though his 
attention has been an essential condition of the building. 
He has made a synthesis of images, based on the partial 
identity of their elements when analysed, but he has not 
analysed them, so far as he knows. The analysis has 
been implicit^ while the synthesis hosed on it has been 
explicit. Under these circumstances a slight cause, such 
as the pressure of a difficulty in classification — i.e. in per- 
ception — is sufficient to induce such a concentration of 
attention on percept or image as will result in awareness 
of detailed content — the making explicit of the analysis 
hitherto implicit only. Sooner or later, the accumu- 
lation of overlapping classes becomes so oppressive, and 
classification in consequence so difficult, that progress 
towards analysis becomes inevitable from this cause 
only, if acquisition is to continue. 

But this is by no means the sole, or the principal, 
motive producing analytic attention ; it is in fact only 
a negative motive, and might equally well, as it often 
does, bring about arrest of accumulation, instead of the 
efibrt to make accumulation more possible by a more 
analytic consciousness of content. The educator, 
therefore, makes a practical mistake who aims at 
bringing about the analytic effort by merely heaping 
up occasions on which it would be useful. Such a 
method is as likely to smother as to stimulate, and. 
does, I believe, frequently succeed in smothering, the 
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budding tendencies to initiate the work of genuine 
thought when those tendencies have not considerable 
innate strength. This, indeed, is one of the many ways 
in which education may be a fertile source of stupidity. 
It is the business of the wise teacher to recognise the 
signs of an overburdened intellect unable to digest the 
proffered food of thought. 

The positive motive or source of progress at this, 
as at every other stage, lies in the law of the develop- 
ment of consciousness, as a progress towards the produc- 
tion of unity in experience — in the whole of consciousness, 
past, present, and to come. In the early stages, this law 
of unity is followed implicitly and without consciousness 
of it as purpose ; it is not till well advanced on the road 
to unity that, ordinarily, the person following it becomes 
aware of it as a conscious desire and purpose.^ But re- 
flection on the whole course of logical development 
makes it apparent that the motive followed throughout 
by the thinker, first implicitly and later explicitly, is the 
impulse towards the unification of his experience. We 
have seen that perception is the unification of the subject's 
momentary experience in the object perceived. This 
implies memory in the simple sense ; and memory, 
with it, implies the classification of experience, as a 
total that endures for the subject since its elements 
tend subjectively to reappear, and which is referred to 
a total external object since its elements frequently do 
objectively reappear. Thus experience and our general 

* iS^Z/'-consciousness, as distinguished from consciousness, consists, 
largely at least, in such awareness of intrinsic purposes and objects 
of desire which, so far as we are not aware of them, assert themselves 
as natural laws of development, but assert themselves more strongly 
when we are aware. 
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notion of the object of experience grow upon us under 
the activity of attention, classified as they grow. And, 
as they grow, the classes multiply and become confused. 
Meanwhile, the tendency towards unity grows with 
the mind's growth, and can only find satisfaction in one 
way. The total of experience must, sooner or later, be 
reduced to a complete system capable of being grasped 
by the subject as one though manifold ; but this demand 
does not yet appear. ' Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,' and the evil to a subject just surpassing the per- 
ceptive stage is the opaque condition of its experience^ 
total due to the manifold intersections of its class-regions. 
The first step towards unity now is the clarification 
of this already fluid medium, so that the subject 
surveying any portion of it may see the connections 
between its parts. To see these connections is to under- 
stand, and to this the clarification already spoken of 
is the first step. Such a clarification is effected by 
analysis, the resolution of the syntheses made by percep-^ 
tion into the elements which made them logically pos- 
sible. These elements do not exist for sensory percep- 
tion, or imagination, apart. To suppose that they do 
involves the same absurdity as the Cheshire cat's grin 
without the cat, so familiar to students of ' Alice in Won-- 
derland.' The colour of a flower is one element, its 
form another, and its texture a third : but none of these 
can be perceived apart, either in that object or any 
-other ; each element must be perceived, in some object, 
and with other elements. Yet the elements can be at- 
tended to in thought, and it is by this act of analytic 
attention that the contents of experience become trans- 
parent, visible to the gaze of the subject. Just as in 
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perception the energy of apprehension is concentrated 
on the presented whole as its focus, so in this case the 
same energy is concentrated on single elements, while 
their associates are apprehended more dimly with them, 
but only in so far as they force themselves upon the 
non-willing attention. The mind, in this case, is said 
to abstract the element of perception or imagination on 
which its attention is fixed, and which is destined to be 
the centre of its next activity. Indeed abstract atten- 
tion consists essentially in this centering of activity on the 
elements abstracted, the activity not being that of sense- 
perception. The abstract element is, in fact, attended 
to as the starting-point whence a movement of judgment 
is made. It has a logical context of which it is the centre. 
Thus the analysis which was implicit in perception 
and unconscious classification becomes explicit by atten- 
tion to the abstract. Objects had been classed together 
because they possessed a common character : now the 
common character is consciously analysed. The ques- 
tion * What ' has gained a clearer, though not a fuller, 
significance. Its earlier use is in the question, ' What 
is this?' to which the perceptive but not analytic 
child replies ' A cat.' Its later use is in the question, 
* What is a cat ? ' to which one sees at once that it takes 
a more developed child to reply, * A furry animal with 
whiskers, a bushy tail, four legs, that says " miaw," and 
purrs when it is pleased.' And here it may be remarked 
in passing that such occasional questions, with the require- 
ment of gradually more complete answers, are educa- 
tionally useful towards the cultivation of the tendency 
to clear up ideas. This clearing up of ideas involves 
the expansion of all class-concepts, and indeed objects 
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generally, into a sum df parts : the elements which are 
identical in all objects of a class are definitely selected 
for attention as the characteristic elements of the class. 
This process of analysis and abstraction yields as result 
a discriminated class-character or qualification, the 
sum of qualities common to the class. Now, as these 
qualities, or elements of analysis, are abstract objects, 
not susceptible of separate sense-perception, signs to 
represent them in sense-perception are almost from the 
first indispensable. Qualification, therefore, depends on 
naming more essentially than classification does. Every 
movement of abstract attention requires as its comple- 
ment, by which the abstract object is fixed and made re- 
producible, an act of naming. * The object is white, 
smooth, warm, living.' This is an analysis each ele- 
ment of which is distinguished, and the distinction fixed 
for future use by the separate language-marks assigned 
to each. And the same remark applies more forcibly 
to the analysis of a class-concept expressed in such a 
description as * Cats are warm furry things, with bushy 
tails and green eyes, that move about and purr.' 

It will now be evident that so soon as the mind 
begins to analyse it begins to judge. The result of 
each analysis can only be expressed in a judgment, as 
the above examples show. Moreover, since the act of 
analysis implies the existence of a percept or concept 
to be analysed, it implies also the equivalence of the 
whole before analysis to the whole after. The object 
is the same, but the apprehension of it is different. 
First, it is apprehended as a unity; secondly, it is ap- 
prehended as an understood, or analysed, total — many 
though still one: and since this second apprehension 
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does not destroy the first, the unity is thereby judged to 
be the corresponding sum of parts. Hence it is to be 
expected that all attempts at expression of the result 
should issue in the assertion of a judgment that such 
a thing is so and so when analysed. 

These early judgments are undertaken, as we see, 
in the interests of abstract analysis, and consist of 
abstract descriptions both of concrete objects and those 
class-concepts which become, for the first time, abstract 
objects by that description. Such j udgments we may call 
judgments of analysis or definition^ meaning by definition 
the most perfect description possible of the concept 
defined, neither deficient nor redundant. Their object 
is the clarification of the experience-content, rather 
than the investigation of the relations pervading it. 
The simplest analytic judgment is a singular one, as 
' This is a dark blue round spot on the white table- 
cloth.' In such judgments there are ample means for 
good practice in analytic habits, but they fail in interest 
because they lead to interesting results only in excep- 
tional cases. (The above for instance might lead to the 
decidedly interesting perception of an ink spot.) A sin- 
gular judgment implies simply the attitude of mind in 
which the implicit analysis of the percept passes over 
into the explicit analysis of judgment, and thereby 
makes perception more certainly possible than before. 

In the singular judgment the analysis is of the 
particular perceived 'this.' In the universal analytic 
judgment it is of the class-concept corresponding to 
many a particular ' this.' Most judgments attempt 
very partial statements. For instance, in the judg- 
ment ' All cats have whiskers/ one single element of 
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class-character only is stated. In 'Tigers are big 
cats, very fierce, and striped black and brown,' we have 
a fairly satisfactory example of judgments more familiar 
to the schoolroom than to the text-books on logic. It 
is by no means a pure example of analysis, however, 
since it assumes bodily the ciass-character of cat ; but 
indeed though analytic judgment is an important in- 
tellectual function, few purely analytic judgments are 
actually made. Nevertheless, it is important for us 
to consider the pure analytic function of judgment by 
itself, as having an object and a result of its own. 

That result is a new insight into the ordering of ex- 
J)erience as along lines of abstract qualification — the 
vision of an experience which has become transparent, 
and which may be pictured as bounded below by the 
logical continuum of abstract qualities, each concept 
being presumably definable by the sum of properties 
^hich it covers on this surface. Wherever the activity 
of attention to the abstract has completed its work, the 
vision of this inner surface is clear ; in other places it is 
not clear, thought is carried on uncertainly by means of 
concrete and often indistinct images, because the clear 
forms of the abstract understanding are as yet indiscer- 
nible. The remedy lies in more analysis, more persistent 
attention to the common qualities of class-members, more 
discernment of class-character, which discernment is the 
true conceiving of the class-concept. The concept is, 
in fact, perceived, or rather conceived, as a sum of pro- 
perties, each one of which, to continue the metaphor, 
has a definite position on this under surface of ex- 
perience — ^the qualification-continuum. The percept, on 

N 
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the contrary, is perceived as a whole which suggests other 
and remembered wholes, and which would be judged on 
analysis to have certain properties common to all in the 
series, besides others peculiar to itself. It emerges for 
the subject on the upper surface of experience, and is 
presented as a concrete whole in all the detail of sense- 
presentation. Just so the image emerges equally con- 
crete but re-presented. The analysis of either, as a dis- 
crimination of its properties, implies its reference to the 
region of experience overlying a particular portion of what 
we have called the under surface or qualification-con- 
tinuum. Such analysis is seldom or never made com- 
pletely ; it is generally carried only to the length required 
for the definition of the class to which the percept is, by 
name, referred. We might, indeed, go on to aualyse any 
individual * this ' to the utmost possible limits, but some- 
thing more than a logical interest would be needed as 
motive. Our ordinary procedure, as already explained, 
is to give ' this ' a name, thus referring it to a class, 
and recognising it as centered in the region of conscious- 
ness which overlies the position of that class-concept in 
the qualification-continuum. The act of explicit analysis 
which we may find it necessary, or desire, to undertake, 
may be pictured in our metaphor as the tracing down- 
wards of the lines of connection which run from the 
upper, or concrete, to the lower, or abstract, surface. 
This process, it is almost needless to point out, results in 
the fact of generalisation ; a percept thus centered on its 
corresponding concept is generalised, and the movement 
of attention towards the concept implies a disturbance 
of the related images which lie, in the language of our 
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metaphor, along the connecting path. This disturbance 
may, and often will, cause a rise to consciousness of some 
of the disturbed images ; we know that this rise is a 
natural, though not an essential, part of the event of 
generalisation. And this leads to remark on the op- 
posite event of particularisation, which is in many 
respects as important as its counterpart. Just as the 
percept may lead attention conceptwards if it be sur- 
veyed analytically, so the concept may lead it percept - 
wards with the result of illustration concretely in 
imagination. A concept with what we might call a 
lively upward tendency, (and all concepts have some)^ 
sets up disturbances in the region of experience overlying 
it, — upward currents which carry images illustrative 
of the concept to the surface of consciousness. In an 
excited state of mind there is an increase in this 
tendency : to the imagination of the orator roused into 
enthusiasm, for instance, they rise rapidly. It is 
more instructive, however, to observe the ways of 
the stolid lecturer, who carefully prepares his illus- 
trations beforehand in his study. His way is to survey 
his concept carefully, to dwell on its analysed details, 
till it stirs his imagination at last, as it surely will if he 
be not very dull as well as stolid. The stolid mind need 
not be dull, but it moves slowly and carefully : its il- 
lustrations, and, we may add, its jokes, are excellent and 
bear inspection, but they are always thought out and 
lack the lightning flash of spontaneity. In a mind of lively 
imagination, as the opposite may be called, the currents 
start upwards at once and flow rapidly; illustration, 
metaphor, jest, flash out with a spontaneity that in 

IS 2 
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the expressive speaker is transparently evident. Thia 
quality of mind, though often a snare because it may 
be used as a cloak for inferior workmanship, is un- 
doubtedly a valuable gift. It is, therefore, of much 
educational importance to decide whether it can be ac- 
quired in any measure by pursuance of the stolid man's 
careful method of attaining similar results. Since 
the difference is only a difference of pace, and to some 
extent also of habitual direction in the currents of 
intellectual activity, it would seem that the affirmative 
answer does not admit of a doubt. Pace can be im- 
proved by exercise even in the lifetime of the indi- 
vidual, and probably the most rapidly thinking races 
are the races that have thought most, though not neces- 
sarily best.^ Habitual direction of intellectual currents 
is still more notably susceptible of change by the con- 
tinual exercise of voluntary attention ; but here it is 
well to notice that improvement of any particular kind 
obtained by such change may be obtained by a more 
than equivalent loss in some other ability. Later on, 
we shall be in a better position to gauge the possible loss 
in the case before us. We may leave the subject now 
with the general remark that generalisation is, on the 
whole, a more valuable power than particularisation, 
but that facility in the latter is — and perhaps for that 
very reason — a rarer gift. It has, however, been seen 
that effective generalisation implies a considerable 
backward wave of disturbance among the corresponding 
latent images, and this is normally conducive to par- 

> Rapidity of imagination is a particular manifestation of rapidity 
in the activity of intellect — ^rapidity of thought in the wide sense of 
the word. 
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tlcularisation, either then or afterwards. Hence it may 
be inferred that the standard mind which is our special 
study excels in both abilities. 

To the field of abstract, or logical, attention are 
referred all the properties discerned in concrete objects, 
under the abstract names which serve as their signs in 
concrete consciousness, while it is the sum of the 
abstract properties in every case that gives meaning — > 
i.e. its connotation — to the concrete class-name. This 
abstract field is not in experience ; it is not a possible 
object of sensory consciousness: but it contains an 
account made by the thinker of all the possibilities of 
such consciousness ; it is at once the symbol of all past 
experience, and the basis on which can be constructed 
all anticipations of a possible and probable future. The 
vision of it enables us to anticipate future relations 
between objects which shall be completely consistent 
with past experience. It may very well be called the 
field of logical discourse^ as the field to which are 
referred all judgments made respecting universal 
relations between general ideas, these being true in all 
particular cases of the sort named. 

Logical discourse deals with such general assertions 
of truth — assertions therefore which are true, not only 
at the moment, but permanently. They may indeed be 
mistaken assertions, made with false, or unclear, vision 
of the field; but they are always meant to cover 
permanent truth, and this their form implies. More- 
over discourse begins normally in society ; A, B, and 
aim at least at using the same words for the same ideas ; 
the word is meant to be a common mark by which each 
fihall know that his idea coincides with the ideasof others. 
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A's logical discoorse, therefore, is equally diBOonrse 
for B and C: it deals not only with that which 
is permanently tme for him, but also with that which 
is tme for them. The truths of relation asserted of 
concepts in logical discourse are universal for him 
throughout time, and universal also as true for all 
thinkers. My field of discourse is not mine alone ; it 
is the universal field — the universe — common to us all, 
though we may be at various stages in our endeavour 
to clear up completely our vision of it. Thus escape is 
made at once from the confusion and want of unity of 
mere perceptiveness, and from the limitations of mere 
singular experience, into apprehension of that logical 
pattern of systematic and universal experience which 
suits all times, all places, and all persons. At this point, 
the thinker represents no longer his mere self but the 
universal searcher for truth: he deals no more with 
real elements presented to him personally, but with 
ideal elements representative of the real for all. 

And in attaining to this, he becomes also a being 
who can communicate his thought to others and be 
made aware of theirs. Mutual comparison of experience 
becomes possible ; and this is welcome, for it is felt to 
satisfy the thinker's need for a test of adequacy in his 
ideas. Divergence of thought is recognised as a sign 
of inadequacy somewhere in the clearing up of concep- 
tions ; and as the world grows wiser, each person grows 
happily more apt to think that the inadequacy may be 
in himself. The lover of truth is impelled by his desire 
for intellectual testing to seek the society of other truth- 
seekers : and the genial man is impelled by his love of social 
discourse to find the universal which all can understand. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

UNIVERSE OF JUDGMENT I QUALITY, NUMBER, MEASURE. 

A TURNING-POINT in logical development is reached when 
interest in the abstract field of vision is securely estab- 
lished. There is probably no period in the life-history 
of the individual when the process of penetration to it 
is not going on ; it clears up bit by bit, more or less 
slowly according to circumstances, till at last the time 
comes to some, though not to all, when the mind busies 
itself habitually about the universal rather than the par- 
ticular, and looks habitually through the particular to 
find the universal which it implies. 

We have seen that the mind attains to this habitual 
attitude by incessant analysis of the class-conjunctions 
already made, with consequent discovery of the universal 
elements coincidence of which makes them logically 
possible. Every perception implies a class-conjunction, 
and this an analysis resulting in a concept. Analysis 
is thus an inevitable part of the total mental event, the 
coming of the mind to consciousness of its content as a 
unity, that first becomes manifold under the disturbances 
with which it is visited from without, and secondly is 
reduced to unity again — the unity of a connected system, 
one though manifold — under the law of logical life, by 
which the experience of one subject tends to become one 
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as well as manifold. Every such analysis again implies 
an analytic judgment, aflSrming the equivalence of some 
concrete experience to its analysis, by which the con- 
crete experience is relegated to an abstract idea as its 
basis. Thus when we assert that ' Birds are feathered 
bipeds,' the birds are concrete experiences, the feathered 
biped is an abstract conception. Judgments of this kind 
are part of the general operation by which the mind 
relegates the. whole of its concrete experience to an 
abstract basis, the result of which might be expressed in 
a comprehensive judgment that the universe of experi- 
ence is a sum of classes, each class being characterised 
by various combinations of properties, all of which may, 
in the abstract, be referred to particular positions in the 
abstract universe. The statement of each such judgment 
consists of two terms, the subject and the predicate, con- 
nected by the word ' is ' or ' are,' or some other express- 
ing their equivalence. The subject has reference to the 
concrete, the predicate to the abstract. What then 
exactly does the assertion of equivalence in the judgment 
of analysis mean ? The true meaning appears to be that 
the results to apprehension are the same, though the 
operations of the mind differ. Birds in the abstract are 
feathered and biped ; feathered and biped in the concrete, 
(or, as we generally say, things), are birds. In other 
words more closely corresponding to the form of state- 
ment, the presentation or apprehension perceived as bird 
is conceived as feathered and biped. 

So much for judgments of analysis, implied as they 

are in the simplest perception, and brought into con- 

cious operation by the mind's development towards 
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consciousness of content, under the law of unity. Mani- 
festly, the next step in that development should be the 
discovery of relations between the various portions of 
the abstract, or conceptual, field to which experience is 
referred. Such relations are asserted to some extent, even 
explicitly, in certain judgments of analysis ; but for the 
most part they are so far implied only. As, however, 
the field of conception clears, the demand for a clearer 
vision of conceptual relations grows more emphatic, at 
the same time that it becomes easier to satisfy. Pursu- 
ing our metaphor, which still holds good, we may say 
that the subject comes in sight of concepts partially 
superposed, and states this fact by the assertion of judg- 
ments such as 'A is part of B,' * C is not part of D/ and 
so on. Moreover, having come in sight of such material 
for judgment and judged, just as having come in sight 
of material for perception he perceived, it is in the line 
of the mind's development that he should search for more 
truth of this kind already experienced. Just as he puts 
forth voluntary energy to perceive more having perceived, 
so he puts it forth now to judge more — to see more coin- 
cidences with awareness of their duality — having judged. 
In both cases, the act of the subject is an act of ajppre- 
hension, and in both cases the fact apprehended is double 
— judgment is involved ; but in the second case only, are 
both terms of the duality explicit in consciousness, and 
to it, therefore, is the term judgment fitly limited. 

The second class of judgments — the more important 
class, and the class in the definition of which all others 
can be included — is that containing judgments of rela- 
tion. These assert facts of coincidence or non-coinci- 
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dence, apprehended as existing between concepts. Now, 
as already observed, the concept is to conception the 
sum of properties judged to make up the common cha- 
racter of all members of a class. The coincidence of 
concepts is, then, the superposition of groups of proper- 
ties in the qualification-continuum or field of concepts. 
The name ' whale,' for example, denotes any one of a 
certain class of objects, and connotes the sum of properties 
common to all of them. Such sum of properties is 
called its connotation or intension, while the sum of 
whales is called its denotation or extension. The con- 
cept is defined by the intension of its name : that inten- 
sion is the group in the qualification-continuum with 
which we have to do in judgment. Consider the ex- 
ample * Whales are warm-blooded animals.' Here we 
assert that everything which may be called a whale may 
also be called a warm-blooded animal ; and so we may 
apply the judgment to our expectations of the concrete 
world, expecting to perceive warmth of blood when 
we perceive a whale. But as a judgment, rather than 
a convenient formula for expectation, it means that the 
sum of properties connoted by the name ' warm-blooded 
animal ' is apprehended as superposed on the sum con- 
noted by the name ' whale.' It does not state whether 
the latter sum is all superposed on the former ; in this 
respect it is an incomplete statement and might cover 
an incomplete apprehension of the two concepts. It is 
just as complete, however, as is necessary for its prac- 
tical purpose, that of a direction given by the mind to 
itself, to expect that the perception of a whale will coin- 
cide with the perception of a warm-blooded animal, as part, 
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at least, of its whole. The analysing instinct requires 
more than this, no less indeed than a perfectly distinct 
apprehension of all the coincidences on which expe- 
rience depends; and the effort of natural science is 
directed to such a questioning of experience as will on 
analysis yield a complete account of those coincidences. 
The judgments which form part of that complete account 
have terms that are exactly identified one with the other : 
they assert that one concept qualified in a particular 
way is the other concept, though each of the two iden- 
tified has been arrived at by a different mental operation. 
Planets are stars shining by reflected light. Here the 
concept ' star,' whatever it may exactly include, with 
the quality non-self-luminous added, is asserted to be the 
concept planet. This is a judgment in the scientific sense, 
whereas the former judgment ' Whales are warm-blooded 
animals,' has all the indefiniteness which characterises the 
loose popular, or quasi-scientific, apprehension of truth. 
The growth of the scientific impulse shows itself in 
the logical tendency to throw all judgments into 
strict scientific form^ marking the dark places where 
apprehension still fails with some symbol of ignorance. 
A judgment in such form expresses completely the ideal 
of knowledge as an object of attainment, and indicates 
the dark place by the illumination of which the object 
may be attained. It defines the end, and also indicates 
the means by pointing to the spot to which inquiry 
must be directed. Let us recur to our example of a 
popular judgment, and consider how we may throw it 
into scientific form. The concept whale covers inclu- 
sively the concept warm-blooded animal, but as to the 
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remainder of the first concept nothing is asserted. 
Scientific inquiry is to be directed to this remainder, 
about which nothing is supposed to be known since it is 
not assigned to any portion of the qualification field. 
Scientific form is satisfied in the statement, * Whales 
are warm-blooded animals of a particular kind ; ' or, in 
terms of intension, ' Whale qualities are those of warm- 
blooded animal life, and others not defined.' The last 
clause contains the direction that completion of the 
judgment is to be found in (1) observation of whales, and 
(2) analysis of the results. Thus the quest of natural 
science appears as the completion of incomplete judg- 
ments. And since the learner's work is done by the 
learner's inquiry, and the teacher's work therefore turns 
on the stimulus and direction he gives to this inquiry, 
study of the quest naturally implied in each branch of 
knowledge is what primarily concerns him. He has to 
see that the incompleteness of incomplete judgments 
is felt, and to suggest so far as is necessary, and no 
farther, the means of supplying the felt want. 

To the question of the perfect logical form of judg- 
ment and its convenient expression, we shall return 
presently. Meanwhile, our inquiry has revealed to us, 
in conscious activity, an important ability of the de- 
veloping mind. Judgment is first analysis, then the 
apprehension of coincidences between analysed wholes ; 
or rather judgment indicates both these activities, laying 
the emphasis now on one, now on the other. But in 
the apprehension of coincidences, lacunaa — qualitative 
spaces unfilled because undiscriminated — make them- 
selves felt ; and a new efibrt of search and analysis is 
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devoted to the filling of them. This filling is itself an act 
of synthesis, the newly discovered attributes are added 
to the old, and the sum taken as the fully conceived 
whole. It may, indeed, be said that whenever a whole ia 
analysed, the conception of it afterwards as an ana^ 
lysed whole is a corresponding act of synthesis ; but 
there is a difierence between such a synthesis which is 
simply a retention of the original wholeness, and the 
synthesis which concerns us now, when to the concept 
of a * warm-blooded animal,' for instance, is added the 
attributes peculiar to the whale. 

Attributes are, then, deliberately added together to 
make a concept, the elements of which are derived from 
experience in perception but added in conception ; and 
this is part of the business of thought. It is a great 
part also of thought's play, as we see in the conceptions 
of centaurs, mermaids, flying horses, and the manifold 
gods and fairies of the world's infancy. In each of 
these we have a fanciful or arbitrary conjunction of 
concepts, natural only as expressive of circumstance 
and race-character for those who made them ; while in 
the modern poet's play of fancy we have conjunctions 
sometimes so far fetched as to be expressive only of hitf 
desire for originality and his synthetic vigour. This 
activity of the mind in putting together its concepts 
may be called, when they are also projected outwards as 
imaginary objects, synthetic imagination or imagination 
simply, being indeed the making of images, not, as in 
simple memory, their revival only. Much of the past is 
reproduced, not by simple revival but by remembrance 
proper, the re-membering or putting together of past 
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experience. This may be called reproductive imagina- 
tion, and, if logically based as in the cases we have to 
consider, it starts under some motive from a synthesis of 
concepts: we recall an event to a child's memory by 
describing it in abstract language, thus suggesting the 
concepts required. More interesting is the case of 
productive imagination, in which new synthesis of 
images is similarly made, under the stimulus of special 
motives, or in the pure spontaneity of the mind's life. 
And here again the start may be made from a synthesis 
of concepts suggested to one mind by the words of 
another person ; as when a teacher describes to a class 
the characteristics of a tropical jungle, the imaginative 
members of the class, at least, picture to themselves an 
imaginary jungle. When the synthesis is not suggested 
by the words of another it is in the full sense original, 
and we must look for its producing motives in the spon- 
taneity and disposition of the mind producing it. Each 
original worker constructs images consonant with his 
disposition at the time, images suggestive, for example, 
of sorrow, or of joy, in all possible varieties of each. 

Much might be said here about the functions of 
imagination as directed on various objects, of which 
probably the object of sympathetic imagination — i.e. the 
construction of an image corresponding to another 
person's state of mind — is the most important and most 
interesting; but our concern at present is with the 
general march of logical development. We must, there- 
fore, return to the fact of logical synthesis ^ — the addition 

* Such synthesis may take place with very little disturbance among 
the images in which the concepts synthesised might he pictured forth. 
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of concepts with a view to the complete apprehension, in 
all possible judgments, of both terms as transparently 
superposed, each on the other. 

So far as we have hitherto considered it, this is a 
synthesis of elements differing in quality, such, for ex- 
ample, as a synthesis of various colours and various 
sounds. But synthesis may also, and must indeed, 
be made of elements discriminated although they do 
not differ in quality. Homogeneous elements, thus dis- 
criminated and subject to synthesis, are called units. 
The difference between the one and the many, as 
primarily apprehended, is a difference of kind. The 
analysis of the many, however, leads to the conception 
of many ones or homogeneous units, just as the analysis 
of an ordinary percept yields an ordinary qualitative 
concept. Further discrimination shows a difference be- 
tween one many and another many, still as a distinc- 
tion of kind. Judgments of more or less now be- 
come possible, and judgments of equality of the 
simplest character — as simple as the judgment by 
which we assert that the light of one candle is equal 
to, greater than, or less than that of another. And, 
just as the qualitative judgment that all A's are B's 
is felt to be unsatisfactory because it does not account 
for the remainder in concept A, so the judgment that 
C is more than D is unsatisfactory because it does not 
account for the remainder in 0. Thus there arises the 
necessity for an account of the remainder, and that ac- 
count in the case of plurality, as not in the other case, 
can be always given by the addition of units to D till the 
sum is intuited as identical with C The units added 
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are chosen as common parts of C and D, these being con- 
sidered in the given case as differing in manyness simply. 
For example, a plurality may consist of dissimilar objects, 
but the mind, considering its mere plurality only, elimi- 
nates the qualitative variety and distinguishes the 
members of the plurality as mere units, it may be 
similar, it may be different. The plural objects C 
and D, so considered, are treated as objects that can he 
numbered, D with this object and this and this etc. is 
the same multiple of objects as C. Whether the objects 
in C differ or not from the objects in D, all the objects 
considered are equally objects, and as such the mind 
may treat them alike ; to do so is to treat them as units, 
and groups of them as numbers. Attention is here 
directed to the bare abstract olrjectivity of objects, in 
which bareness of all particularity their individuality 
still remains. This abstract individuality is the quality 
connoted by the term unit, while its denotation is the 
universe of individuals, about which discourse is taking 
place. And, since the mind in its analytic capacity 
may divide any of its objects into a sum of parts, and may 
in its synthetic capacity regard any group of individuals 
as a single whole, it is clear that this universe may be 
considered as constituted, under different motives, in a 
great variety of ways, with a corresponding variety in 
the number of individuals composing it. In counting 
things, a group of small things like a doll's house might 
be called one thing, and one pair of candlesticks might 
be called two things ; or this view of distinction between 
things and parts of things might be reversed. In short 
the mind always chooses its own unit; it groups its 
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objects as it pleases, and chooses as units the groups it 
has made : sometimes it counts by faggots, sometimes by 
single sticks. And the objects counted may be quali- 
tatively similar as in this example, or they may have 
nothing in common except their objectivity — ^their 
existence for us as things to be perceived. 

There can be no doubt that the impulse to number 
comes more easily into play when qualitative differences 
do not present themselves to the observer. The num- 
bering impulse would have to be stronger in a child who 
took to counting the articles of furniture in a room than 
in one who counted the number of books on a shelf, and 
still more than in one who counted the cubical bricks in 
his box. The reason is manifest : qualitative differences 
attract attention, and their reduction, therefore, gives 
room for the play of numerical discriminativeness, and 
the normally related attempt to reduce number discri- 
minations to order by regular numerical synthesis of 
parts. It is, however, important to note that the pure 
idea of number belongs to the most abstract idea of 
objects, though it is equally implied in, and equally 
makes possible, all number operation with similar or 
dissimilar objects. The unit, in fact, connotes only the 
mincTs own act of discrimination. The abstract unit 
might be defined as the object of discrimination in 
ultimate abstraction. 

Since this is the abstract unit, the mind has an un- 
limited capacity of producing such units, and therefore, as 
synthetic, of making synthesis of number without limit. 
It can count without things to count, and can build up a 
continuum of number without experience, relative to 
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which continuum judgments in perfect scientific form 
can be made independently of any appeal to the evidence 
of the senses. Not that such appeal may not be edu- 
cationally useful in its way. It is no easy matter for a 
mind below a certain level of excellence to keep clearly 
distinct in apprehension units which are nothing but its 
separate acts. The natural aid in such case is to set 
some object — a stone, a finger, a pencil dot — to stand 
for the first unit, a second similar object to stand for the 
second, and so on. Nevertheless, the unit of arithmetical 
computation thus aided is not the concrete object, 
but the act of discrimination which is exercised on it ; 
and the computation itself is the synthesis of such units. 
Being discriminated thus purely, as acts of discrimination 
resulting in pure discriminates^ these unit3 are suitable 
for reference to any class of objects whatsoever, and, 
each synthesis of them is interpretable as a synthesis of 
any objects. Judgments, also, which are made concern- 
ing syntheses of pure discriminates may be transformed 
immediately into judgments concerning objects as ab- 
stractly discriminated. 

Let us now consider these syntheses and the judg- 
ments about them. Every act of synthesis results in a 
number^ apprehended as a single object of apprehension, 
and to which is given a name of its own. The first 
number is the unit, and each succeeding number is made 
^by the addition of the unit to the preceding number. 
Thus, one unit together with one unit makes two units ; 
and one with one with one, or two with one, makes three 
units; and so on. And this is expressed in mathematical, 
or symbolic, language as 1 + 1 = 2, 1 + 1 + 1^=2 + 1 = 3, 
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and so on, the sign + standing for the operation of 
synthesis on the elements of the concepts, and the sign =. 
for the operation of judgment that two wholes, though 
differently conceived, are similarly apprehended. In this 
case the one whole, 1 -j- 1, is conceived as a synthesis ^ the 
other, 2, as a unity. 

Each numerical synthesis takes, then, the form of a 
judgment, just as we have seen that each qualitative ana- 
lysis does. But the difference is important ; whereas in 
qualitative analysis the mind takes the unity as subject 
and finds the corresponding analysed predicate, in 
numerical synthesis the unity is predicate and the 
synthesis is subject. The reason is obvious ; analysis 
is a search for the parts of a whole, synthesis the search 
for a sum of parts. Moreover, we may here note 
the significant contrast between qualitative judgment, 
as normally taking its rise in the concrete sensory 
experience and therefore primarily analytic, and nume- 
rical judgment, as rising in acts of pure discriminative- 
ness and consisting primarily in synthesis of such acts. 

Hence springs the fundamental difference between 
natural and mathematical science.^ In natural science 
the search is for more experience and more analysis to 
complete the clearing up of qualitative concepts in the 
qualification-continuum, and so for ability to complete 
the work of qualitative j udgment. Mathematical science, 
on the other hand, undertakes a vast constructive effort, 
with simple elements of its own making — pure dis- 
criminates, — to render such a complete account of all 

* The name of * physical science * applies to the sciences which 
partake of b3th characters. 
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possibilities in numerical experience as is at once abso- 
lutely true of all experience and absolutely independent 
of any. So the natural science student looks outwards and 
interprets the concrete in terms of the abstract. The 
mathematician looks within, to the pure discriminates 
which he can produce at will ; and, by the workings of 
pure synthetic — i.e. mathematical — imagination and 
pure intuition, he ascertains truth in the abstract, which 
he or another may interpret in the concrete. 

It is not our purpose to follow the mathematician 
far in his undertaking. It will be enough for us at 
present to understand how he constructs the number- 
continuum which he applies to experience, and the 
general character of numerical judgments when they 
become something different from numerical syntheses. 
In other words, we will refrain from close consideration 
of mathematical generalisation, which involves after all 
only higher stages of the same processes, and consider 
the lower stage of arithmetic simply. 

The universal metaphor for the continuum of number 
is that of a straight line divided into equal units, thus : — 

I ] r 

13 

The starting point is zero, the second point marks the 
place of one unit, the next of two, and so on, there being 
clearly no limit to the conceivable length of the line or 
to the number-continuum which it represents. This is 
expressed in the statement that there is no limit to the 
conceivable synthesis of number. The number-conti- 
nuum is more abstract than the divided line, since the 
units in it are not particularised ; it has no definite 
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scale. Nevertheless the metaphor is useful as an aid to 
clearness of ideas, and we may picture it further, in com- 
bination with the metaphor for general experience, as a 
line at right angles to the continuum of quality, making 
a third dimension with its two dimensions. Below 
the surface this line represents the pure number-con- 
tinuum not applied to experience. The application to 
experience may be pictured as made by a revolution 
which, keeping the starting-point still on the qualifica- 
tion-surface, brings the number-line into a correspond- 
ing position above. In that position it denotes number 
corresponding to any concept to which it is applied, 
while in its original position it denotes number in the 
abstract unapplied. Thus concrete number, as ten dogs, 
appears in the metaphor as a superposition of experience 
ten units thick on the concept dog. 

Few facts are more familiar than the discrimination 
of objects, otherwise similar, as respectively more and less 
— greater and smaller — when they are not equal. In this 
case, as in that of plurality, the natural demand is for 
completion of the less till it equals the more ; but the 
demand is more difficult to make and to satisfy for mag-' 
nitudes than in the case of plurality. What is the 
' much ' that together with the * less ' equals the ' more ' ? 
The answer is found by applying the idea of number 
which we find in the 'many' to the measure of the 
'much.' Analysis of the magnitudes observed yields 
an appropriate unit common to both, and the number of 
units contained in each is its measure. The subject 
of choice of units has already been noticed ; and the syn- 
thesis of like units to make totals considered as unity is 
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the primary operation of number. The characteristic 
fact in measuring is, however, the mind's deliberate re- 
duction of an apprehended unity to a multiplicity, in 
order that the relation of its * muchness ' to another unity 
similarly treated may be defined. It is so easy to talk 
about two yards of ribbon or ten pounds of tea, that we 
may readily enough underrate the difficulty with which 
a mind is brought initially to take an interest in the dis- 
covery, and even the fact, of measure. But to how many 
people does it occur to measure the number of feet in 
their rooms or their furniture, or to inquire into the 
quantity of rain that fell last night, or the intensity of 
the light of the planet Jupiter? 

In the last example, the quantity considered is a 
quantity of intensity, not of extensity. The difference 
in intensity of light between Mars and Jupiter is a 
difference in the ' muchness,' not of a thing, but of a 
quality, even though science should be able to explain 
it as dependent on a difference in the quantity of certain 
things. The redness of a rose may be greater than, 
equal to, or less than that of another rose, just as its 
size may be ; and so with all qualities — they admit of 
various degrees. The impulse to measure degree is 
clearly as natural and inevitable as that to measure 
magnitude, but it is incomparably more difficult to do so, 
for the simple reason that units of quantity can be directly 
chosen and applied, and units of quality cannot. We 
can settle on a unit of length and find by experience 
the number contained in a certain stick; but how 
shall we settle on a unit of redness, and ascertain the 
number contained in the rose ? The problem can only be 
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solved indirectly, when at all, by choice of an object yield- 
ing a sensation-unit of the quality, and ascertaining the 
number of these necessary to produce the same sensational 
effect as the object yielding the degree of quality to be 
measured. For example, the mind can judge of equality 
between the blackness of two shadows cast by different 
lights. Hence the intensity of a given light can be 
equated to that of six units, and the intensity measured 
as six. In another case of less difiSiculty, the temperature 
of a given fluid can be measured by the effect of expansion 
produced by it on a portion of mercury, as equal to 
that produced by a certain temperature decided with 
reference to the practical limits of temperature at which 
water freezes and boils respectively. 

Enough has been said to indicate the character 
of the work undertaken by mathematico- physical 
science in its primary operation of measuring magni- 
tude and degree. With this primary operation — the 
rise of interest in it, the means contrived for inquiry, 
and its manifold detail — the teacher of elementary 
physics is in the first instance concerned. It is his 
business to train the learner to seek measure in all 
things, and to appreciate and grapple with the diflScul- 
ties to be overcome. Let us now return to the subject of 
judgment in number, our conclusions concerning which 
will apply to all things numerable and measurable, and 
to all the algebraic generalisations of number equally. 

As we have seen, the primary judgments of number 
are purely synthetic, and arise from actual construction 
of the number-continuum. Other judgments, arising 
from the perception of possible syntheses or analyses in 
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that continuum are synthetic if the synthesis falls in the 
predicate, and analytic in the contrasted case. Thus 
2 4-3 = 5 is a synthetic judgment; the quantity of two 
units added to the quantity of three units superposes 
exactly on the quantity apprehended as five units. The 
synthesis implied in each number is before the mind when 
it judges, and thus the identity is transparently evident 
as an identity of two syntheses difierently made. Again, 
5 = 2-1-3 is in form analytic ; and though it is the same 
proposition for truth as the other, it presents itself quite 
difierently to the mind making it. It is an answer to the 
question, " What are the numbers which added make 
up 5 ? " There are, however, other answers, as 5 = 1+4, 
5 = 1 + 1 + 3,5 = 1 + 1 + 1 4-2,5=1 + 1 + 1 + 1 + 1, from 
the last of which all the others can be immediately inferred. 
The analytic question is essentially one that admits of 
various answers, and each amounts to making transpa- 
rent, or re-making, the original synthesis more or less 
completely. The synthetic question, however, has always 
a determinate answer, and that answer can be determined 
directly, without memory or experiment, by a fresh act 
of synthesis. Thus from the 2 we attain to the 5 by 
counting on three units. Arithmetical judgment is in 
its nature synthetic, and only becomes analytic by in- 
version of the mental operation. And this inverse 
operation being indeterminate in result, it is possible to 
choose one of the parts and inquire determinately as to 
the other : e.g. if 2 is one part of 5, what is the other 
part ? This is the question of ordinary svldractiony 
while the synthetic question is that of addition. 

But, as already noticed, the mind chooses its own 
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unit according to the purposes it has in view. Any one 
. of the wholes which it has synthesised it may therefore 
take as a new unit, without losing sight of the synthesis 
in it. Now the synthesis of simila/r numerical wholes 
develops naturally into their deliberate treatment as 
new units, which can be synthesised just as the original 
ones were ; this treatment is^ indeed implied in the ad- 
dition of equals, and advance is here as usual, the ex- 
plication of this implicit change of units. For example, 
2 + 2 + 2 + 2 represents a synthesis of four twos, just as 
1 + 1 + 1 + 1 represents a synthesis of four units. The 
first synthesis is four twos, just as the second is four 
units ; and we call the operation performed on two its 
multiplication by four. Hence the definition of multi- 
plication as that operation of number on number by 
which the first number is subjected to the same process 
as is performed on the unit to produce the other, ^ The 
performance of the operation is briefly indicated by the 
symbol x ; and the expression 2x4 instead of 2 + 2 + 2 
+ 2 exemplifies the mind's ability to condense the ideas 
it constructs into briefer forms, pregnant with a fuller 
meaning both for thought and for sense. 

Judgment emerges once more as assertion of the 
results attained by this higher synthesis of number-ideas 
which the sign x represents. Thus 2x4 = 8 asserts 
that synthesis by multiplication of 2 by 4 is intuited 
as identical with the simple synthesis 8 : the two 
different operations yield the same result. And just as 

* This definition is used in several of the newest text-books, as, 
for instance, the Bev. J. £. Lock's Arithmetio and Mr. Charles 
Smith*s Algebra. 
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addition has an inverse operation of analysis on which 
eabtraction is based, so has multiplication an inverse 
operation which may be called factorisation, and on which 
division is based. Thus 8 = 2x4; and the question 
may be asked, ' What is the factor that multiplied by 4 
yields 8 ? ' 

In these four operations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division we see in outline the whole 
of arithmetical j udgment. The two first are the synthesis 
and analysis of those groups of pure discriminates which 
the mind makes for itself, and may make out of self- 
originated material — its own acts of attention. The 
two second deal with a synthesis, not of results, but of 
operations : the result of the first operation is taken 
as unit by the second, and the assertion made is that 
the final result is identical with that of another specified 
operation. 

In arithmetic, the mind deals with abstract objec- 
tivity, the reference to objectivity being suppressed, be- 
cause the object-matter is of no account. In algebra we 
deal with the generalisation of all results in number — the 
abstract cf pure objectivity ; and we extend the field 
further to include the idea of negative number. The 
judgments of algebra are statements of the laws under 
which any numbers, positive or negative, variously com- 
bined, are equivalent to the same numbers otherwise 
combined. The object of attention is more abstract than 
before, more difiicult therefore to contemplate with clear 
awareness of its character, and more difficult also as 
an object of interest to the ordinary mind. The sig- 
nificance of judgment, however, is identical for the earlier 
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and the later science, although they busy themselves 
with assertions of a somewhat different kind — in arith- 
metic with particular facts, in algebra with general laws 
from which numberless particular facts may be inferred. 
Comparing now ordinary quantitative with ordinary 
qualitative judgments, we are struck by the fact that in 
the former exact equivalence is asserted of the subject 
to the predicate. This form of exact equivalence we 
have already determined to be the perfect scientific form 
of the qualitative judgments previously considered ; and 
we found that all these can be exhibited in that form, 
by indicating that an unknown somewhat, together with 
one term of the judgment as stated in the popular loose 
way, is apprehended as equivalent to the other. In 
quantitative judgments of the normal type, however, the 
somewhat is always stated as known ; 3 is the number 
that added to 2 makes up 5 ; the matter is adequate to 
the perfect scientific form. It should, indeed, be noticed 
that the loose popular form is used arithmetically, 
though very little in the science of arithmetic. We do 
say that 5 is greater than 3 and 2 less, or symbolically, 
5 > 3, and 2 < 3 ; but the mind passes on at once to answer 
the suggested question of ' How much,' and adds the 
required complement to the lesser number. This, indeed, 
is the question in subtraction, as for example 5 > 3 by 
how much ? Such questions can be answered by im- 
mediate synthesis ; no prolonged pause is necessary, as 
when in the case of quality new observation and analysis 
is undertaken to illuminate the dark place. Cases, how- 
ever, occur abundantly in numerical inquiry, and are 
classed with doubtful accuracy as a part of algebra, in 
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which the illamination of dark places requires a pro- 
longed investigation performed on the equated terms. 
In such cases it is convenient, or even necessary, to fill 
up the dark place, meanwhile, by a symbol of ignorance ; 
hence the familiar use of a symbol denoting unknown 
quantity. For old association's sake let us call it x. 
Then the loose j adgment 5 > 3 can be written in strict 
form as 5 = 3 4- aj. Thus the question of subtraction can 
be put from the outset, and well put, as 3 + what ?=5 ; 
and the operation itself may be performed by immediate 
synthesis, filling the blank in the form 3-|- • . =5. 
The question here is quite on a par, though the process 
of answering it is not, with the question of a simple 
equation, as when, starting with the fact, aj + 6 = 10— a;, 
we inquire, ' What is jc ? ' 

Now since the sign + represents in mathematics 
the operation of synthesis applied to mathematical 
matter, and the symbol x represents ignorance of mathe- 
matical matter and suggests inquiry, it is plainly both 
natural and convenient, and therefore logically right, 
that these symbols should be used for the same operation 
and ignorance when applied to qualitative matter. 
Thus, recurring to our old example, we may state the 
judgment briefly thus : — Whale qualities = animal 
qualities + warm-bloodedness + aj-qualities. This is 
analytic in form, and suggests inquiry concerning a?, 
and the inquiry is directed to the greater concept 
'whale' for the discovery of its remainder. In the 
corresponding arithmetical judgment, as 3 + a? =5, 
inquiry is directed, on the other hand, to the lesser con- 
cept 3, for the discovery of the complement which 
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with it makes up the greater concept 5. This con- 
trast, it is scarcely necessary to say, is involved in the 
general contrast between the methods by which the 
mind finds the continuum of quality analytically, and 
constructs the continuum of quantity synthetically. 

It must never be forgotten that, though the operation 
of judgment is performed by each thinker on the abstract 
contents of his own mind, when it is performed perfectly, 
or aims at perfection, it is always normally directed to 
knowledge and foreknowledge of universal experience. 
We judge as to the possibilities of perception for our- 
selves and all others : our discourse is of concepts, but 
refers to an external universe of perception, common to 
all and independent of each. 2 things + 3 things =5 
things always : this we assert as an anticipation of all 
experience, necessary since it is founded on the mind's 
own act of objectification solely. So also we transform the 
conceptual judgment about whales into an anticipation 
of class connections in the external universe. Whales 
form one class, warm-blooded animals another ; in our 
attempted analysis of the perceived universe we may 
select the whole whale-class from the universe, and also 
the whole class of warm-blooded animals, and we make 
the assertion that in perception the former class will be 
found to be included in the latter. 

This, however, is not yet an identity such as know- 
ledge requires ; to state our perceived fact in the form 
of an identity, and in terms of the external universe, we 
must further suppose that a selection can be made from 
the class of warm-blooded animals, as before from the 
universe, of some class determined in a manner to us 
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unknown, and that this class coincides with the whale- 
class in all experience. That this operation of class- 
selection from a class previously selected is strictly- 
analogous to the arithmetical operation of multiplication, 
or synthesis of numbers previously made by synthesis 
of the original units, is evident on the slightest con- 
sideration. In both cases the result of one operation is 
made the subject of another similar operation, whence 
it follows that the symbol representing the relation of 
the two, which implies simply a change of starting-point, 
should be the same in both. The diflference lies in the 
two operations as respectively appropriate to their dif- 
ferent starting-points. In quantity the primary opera- 
tion is a synthesis of units, in quality it is the analysis of 
a presented universe ; just as in quantity, then, we take 
a synthesis for a unit when we multiply, so in quality 
we may take a class for a universe, and, when we do so, 
ought to use the same sign as in the other case. Hence, 
the judgment under consideration falls into strict scien- 
tific form as follows : — Whale-selection = warm-blooded 
animal-selection x x selection; and this is the form 
originally proposed in Boole's ' Laws of Thought.' In 
the example, ' Men are rational animals,' the determin- 
ing principle of selection is given as rationality, and, the 
matter being adequate to the form, this is a definition 
of the concept, man. 

Clearly, however, the operations of selection described 
are fictitious so far as the possibilities of real intellectual 
performance go. The classes in the external universe 
are beyond the extent of our mental reach, except as 
we think them determined by their character, although 
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we determine that character bj observation of those 
within our reach. The mode of logical treatment in 
question is, therefore, as it stands, a convenient fiction, 
by which the mind expresses its anticipations of percep- 
tion. We can, however, transform it, by a slight change 
of expression, into strict conformity with the logical 
principle which governs all judgments of perception. 
Thus in our example the direction given is to select a 
warm-blooded animal, fulfilling certain conditions, and 
this will turn out to be a whale. Expressing this sym- 
bolically, we have : — Principle of whale-selection = 
principle of warm-blooded animal-selection x principle 
of aj selection. Thus a judgment in extension, as it is 
called, may be stated as it is for the thinker, in terms of 
mental operation strictly. 

It will now be abundantly evident that in dealing 
with quantity and quality alike, the act of judgment 
nssertsidentity between two apprehended results , which are 
known as having been constituted by two different opera- 
tions of thought. The duality of judgment is a duality of 
operation, the identity asserted is an identity of apprehen- 
sion ; and every proposition which is not made by the 
speaker with consciousness of this duality and this identity 
does not cover a real judgment in that speaker's mind. 

Moreover a judgment to be universally true must 
assert this identity with reference to the field of abstract 
presentation, which is the universe of logical and there- 
fore universally apprehended truth ; and such a judgment 
may be interpreted as a principle universally applicable 
to our expectations of perception, just because it is so 
made in the universe of concepts. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE QUEST OF NECESSITY : SCIENCE OR REASONED 

TRUTH. 

In our search for a principle of unity that endures 
throughout the flux of personal experience, we came 
upon the logically essential notion of a permanent basis 
of conception implied in all experience, and upon the cor- 
responding notion of an external world of perception to 
conjunctions in which all conjunctions of concepts are 
referred. Qualitative judgments are made in conception 
on the warrant of perception, while quantitative judg- 
ments are made on the warrant, not of perception, but of 
the mind's perceptive activity. Language is chosen to 
mark position, if I may so call it metaphorically, in the 
inner world of concepts; but the effectiveness of language 
as a medium of communication — (and the motive of its 
creation is doubtless quite as much the impulse of pure 
sociability as the desire for means of discourse) — makes 
it inevitable that this inner world of concepts should 
become in the very act of its formation a common 
world — a universe of thought which it is the endeavour 
of each to make common to all, and which is presup- 
posed in discourse to be common to all. Hence we 
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speak of the universe of discourse, to which each man's 
world of concepts is ah approximation, and the truth of 
which is the truth of the external world, since each 
man may anticipate with certainty true perception of 
that world in so far as his concepts and judgments 
correspond to those of the universe of discourse. 

By language, each mind is enabled to suggest to 
other minds ideas needed for the enlightenment of dark 
places, and each is enabled to search in the speech of 
others for guidance, by use of which it may expand its 
contents to that more than itself which growth implies. 
A new word is ofben, to a mind not beset by too many 
new words, the seed of a new thought. This is a fact 
which the teacher will do well to remember, while he 
puts himself carefully on guard against depending on it 
too much. A commoner service rendered by the words 
of others is that of suggesting the solution of a difficulty 
already felt. To state, or even work out with the 
learner, the solution of a difficulty which he does not 
feel is to sow seed on stony ground. It is more 
important to plough the ground than to sow the seed ; 
for the learner will look for his own seed if he wants 
it. The first step towards knowledge at any parti- 
cular point is the consciousness of ignorance ; and it 
is only when a mind has so much cultivation, either 
innate or acquired, as to have quick intuition of 
ignorance at all points, that words falling on it at 
random are suggestive of thought. A mind with this 
degree of cultivation is an actively growing mind, a 
mind that intends to grow into more than it is, a mind, 
therefore, that instinctively rejects its own particular 

P 
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content as the final standard of truth, and is on the 
look-out for means of development by appropriation of 
complementary ideas from others. 

Truth is of the universal : this is a proposition ac- 
cepted by all thinkers, however low their actual culture. 
To scientific judgments there are no exceptions. The 
illogical observer may say that ^ aU Englishmen have 
blue eyes ' ; but the logical observer expresses himself 
cautiously, and uses * some ' for ' all,' while his notion of 
the perfect scientific statement takes the form, * x per 
cent, of Englishmen have blue eyes.' A true proposition 
states a judgment of the thinker, which holds good for 
all thinkers within certain defined limits of time and 
place. The thinker is not, therefore, satisfied unless he 
knows that they do so hold good. If a universal thinker 
be conceived, whose thought is what the thought of 
all particular thinkers constantly tends to become^ then 
his judgments would be conceived as constituting the 
body of universal truth which we seek. Our judg- 
ments, however, as derived from our individual ex- 
perience, express the truth of that experience, and no 
more. Yet the truth we seek is not this truth, but 
tJiat other of which it is a particularisation consequent 
on our personal particularity. It is the truth which ex- 
presses the facts and the possibilities of universal expe- 
rience. How then can each thinker as an individual seek 
it ? This is the logical problem which now confronts us. 

The direct answer would seem to be that he must 
seek it in universal experience. He can reach out to 
others for help, and, by aid of language, add to the 
deposit of his own experience the deposits of theirs. 
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But all these deposits do not summarise the whole of 
humanity's past experience, nor do they touch the 
future. All men have not spoken the deposit of their 
experience; much has been deposited that has never 
been communicated to a single other mind. Take a 
subject like psychology for example, and consider the 
diflSculties of language which beset the man who tries 
to tell his experience to his fellows. A partial test of 
its coincidence with theirs lies, it is true, in their silent 
assent ; but it is a doubtful test, because it is hard to 
tell whether they really grasp his meaning through his 
language or not. The case of psychology is the ex- 
treme case, no doubt, but it covers a larger share of 
human interests than immediately appear, since any 
vitiation of its results vitiates conclusions in every 
department of social science. 

Moreover, even if we could be quite sure that all 
past experience were in support of a certain proposition — 
and in many cases we may be practically sure, since some 
assertions could not often be made falsely without 
contradiction — how are we to be sure that the future 
will resemble the past? This is the question which 
most troubles the conscience of inductive logic. Univer- 
sality as regards the past is not universality in the full 
sense. How can the mind of man bring itself to treat the 
warrant of past experience — incompletely filled up, too, 
— as a warrant of universality ? To the framer of logical 
systems, intent on demonstration of the basis of truth, 
this is indeed a stumblingblock. To the educator 
it is, on the other hand, a welcome foothold. It 
suggests to him a source of intellectual discontent, and 

p 2 
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in such sources of discontent he finds the needed 
motive to intellectual development which he can help to 
its natural satisfaction. 

The mind in its search for universal truth gathers 
the most approximately universal it can find, and, 
having this, is not content. It deciphers gratefully the 
written and spoken warrant of past and present ex- 
perience, assimilating all this with, and interpreting it 
by, its own. Moreover, it searches carefully the possible 
experiences to which it is subject, to find the maximum 
of universal certainty. It expects too that the future 
will resemble the past, and, thus expecting, labours on 
with that inquiry into nature, the logical method of 
which is called inductive, . and regulates the first part 
of all the natural sciences. 

Yet it is not content. The searcher for a truth sur- 
passing in universality the experience that has happened 
to be the experience of individuals seeks an assurance 
that it must have happened. He cannot be perfectly 
satisfied with less than an assurance of necessity in 
knowledge. Truth is universal if it is necessary, and for 
a universal knower there would be no difierence between 
the two ideas. For the particular knower, however, it 
cannot be known as universal unless it be necessary, and 
cannot be known as necessary unless he be compelled by 
logical law to think it so. If he could see all his so- 
called universal judgments as imposed upon him by 
logical law, then the ideal of truth would be fulfilled for 
him; his knowledge would be necessarily what it is. 
(I do not say that his play of thought would be.) If he 
cannot thus see his knowledge as a necessary whole, his 
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ideal remains nevertheless, and he seeks to fulfil it by 
realising the conditions of its production so far as he can. 

Turning now to the universe of judgment as we 
lately considered it, we find that in one class of elemen- 
tary judgments the condition of necessary truth for us 
is fulfilled. So far as we judge our experience quanti- 
tatively, we judge of it as it must be for us, beings 
simply who perform acts of discrimination, and such 
performance is presupposed in the function of judg- 
ment. Thus, whenever we j udge qu antitatively , we j udge 
with necessary truth. Experience, so far as anticipated 
in its number-relations, has prescribed for it the form 
which it mi^^ take. The mind is therefore satisfied in 
its demand for necessity, when judgment is applied to 
the quantitative units which it makes for itself. 

But in the universe of quality the case is far other- 
wise ; the elementary judgments are not necessary. We 
have overcome the chaos of present impressions by 
assimilating percepts to past images, and surmounted 
the chaos of percepts and images by analytic judgments 
which declare permanent principles of perception. And 
now we find ourselves with a chaos of judgments, 
calling themselves universal and without the form of 
necessity. How can we aim at imposing this form of 
logical necessity upon them ? 

In so far as we see clearly the abstract field of con- 
ception to which judgments apply, we see coincidences 
in it other than those in the making of which we found 
it ; and whatever coincidences there may be, we can see 
them if we look with suflScient intensity and grasp of 
attention. Moreover, if we can put together any 
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number of concepts, as related in a way that survives 
the logical test already considered under the head of 
perception, that synthesis of concepts, not only is, but 
must be : a synthesis of concepts — as of percepts — that 
is possible in the full glare of attention is also necessary. 
The concepts may be unreal, the judgments may be 
false, but the synthesis nevertheless is necessary if it 
stands the test. Moreover, after such a synthesis of 
judgments is made, presenting the mind with the 
sum-total of asserted truth, any logical judgment 
made about it is necessarily true, provided the original 
judgments be true. In other words, its truth follows 
necessarily, or is inferred, from theirs. For example, the 
two judgments, A = B and B = C, are expressed to- 
gether in the synthesis, A=B=C, whence it follows as 
necessary consequence that A = C. 

If we can transform the chaos of isolated judg- 
ments into a cosmos of related judgments, then 
relatively, though not absolutely, we can attain to 
our ideal. Not absolutely, because if we omit the 
mathematical sciences, we do not know that the 
primary judgments are necessarily true ; and the signi- 
ficance of this difficulty will become more evident when 
we consider the search made for first principles in 
science, so far as they are not purely logical or descrip- 
tively conventional. But relatively it would thus be 
attained, because the interdependence of all judgments 
would be known as necessary, and thus assurance given 
that they all stand or fall together. In the relative 
sense, therefore, we may search for necessity ; and it is 
evident that, with this search as object, we approach 
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towards the goal of normal development, the unifica- 
tion of mental content. 

This search for necessity is easily seen to be at the 
bottom of the little child's demand for the reasons of 
events observed, or assertions made. The ^ Why is it so ? ' 
or ' Why must it be so ? ' with which the child con- 
fronts its own judgments, and the statements of others, 
is temporarily quieted by the inference of one judgment 
from others already made ; and we are all familiar with 
the impracticable questions which active-minded child- 
ren still persist in asking, when we have given them satis- 
faction up to the limits of our primary judgments ; after 
which we can only fall back, more or less reverentially, 
on the assertion simply that we find it so in all our 
experience. And I have no doubt that much for the 
child's future depends on the attitude of mind suggested 
by the manner in which we^nake this answer. We may 
make it blankly, as a stop put on all further workings 
of thought in the direction of discovery, and thus check, 
not only inquiry into the causes of Nature, but also 
interest in her mysteries ; or we may make it with 
simple reverence, as a great mystery — unknown and 
unknowable — on which it befits the mind of man to 
dwell with wonder and awe ; or, again, we may make 
it with equal reverence, as surpassing for the present 
our powers of comprehension and still more the child's 
undeveloped powers, but yet as a mystery before which 
it is the inherent duty of man not simply to prostrate 
his intellect, but into which it is his duty ceaselessly to 
inquire that he may understand it. This last is the 
way in which the philosophic teacher answers the child's 
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impracticable question, pointing out to him that the 
answer to that question is to be sought in a long and 
difficult quest after wisdom, which it is his natural 
destiny to undertake. This quest the teacher may, to 
some extent and by slow degrees, define, as including the 
vast endeavour of science to build all knowledge into 
such a united whole that we may be able to refer any 
fact to a reason for it in other facts from which it follows, 
whether these be new facts found by inquiry into 
natural events, or old truths already stored away in 
experience of the past. And he may further cultivate 
the will to undertake such a quest, and the spirit in 
which it can most joyfully and best be undertaken, by 
sympathy and support given to the child's natural 
wonder at the unknown, and stimulation of the child's 
natural helief in the possibility of knowledge. This 
double attitude of mind is the unity of the scientific 
spirit with the spirit of religion on its speculative or 
philosophic side. 

Looking at the matter broadly, there are three atti- 
tudes of mind in accordance with which we may train a 
child to regard the great problem of necessity, or — what 
is the same thing — finality, in knowledge. It may be 
treated as a matter of indifference, about which we cannot 
think, and need not care. Or it may be treated as a purely 
insoluble problem, and this in two ways : we may either 
refer the unintelligible in detail to the arbitrary will of 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, regarded, however, as 
friendly to the interests, and willing to direct the actions 
and modify the circumstances, of individual men ; or we 
may refer the remainder, assumed to exist ultimately 
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after science has completed its work, to the agency of an 
unknown «ij)0wer out of any relation, either intelligible 
or voluntary, to man. The first of these may be called 
the way of unphUosophic religion ; since the relativity of 
man to the unknown is assumed, and this is of the 
essence of religion, while the ultimateintelligibility of the 
unknown and its practical fitness as an object of present 
quest is denied, and this denial is the denial of philo- 
sophy. The second way is that of uwphilosophic science : 
it places no bar on the progress of knowledge until new 
departures become necessary ; then to the more ardent 
it becomes a doctrine of despair, to the less ardent 
a counsel of indifference, because every barrier tends 
to appear as the ultimate blank wall of unknowability. 

For the third attitude of mind ultimate insolubility 
of the problem of knowledge does not exist ; the problem 
is to be pursued to its solution despite all difficulties, 
these being regarded simply as indications that new 
departures are necessary ; ultimate truth is a reality, 
and science a real ejffort to obtain it. Nevertheless, it 
presents a mystery to the thinker all along the line of 
his thought, a mystery sometimes deep and shadowy, 
sometimes slight and pleasant like a sunlight haze — a 
mystery that excites the passivity of wonder and stimu- 
lates the activity of scientific effort at once — a mystery 
that suggests, therefore, the presence of a knower for 
whom it does not exfet, and towards the realisation of 
whose knowledge as its ideal our knowledge moves. 

Science and mysticism are, therefore, not mutually 
exclusive of each other, but the contrary. They are 
twin stems springing from the same root of philosophy 
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— the love of wisdom. More specifically, they are the 
double response which the mind makes Hb its own 
demand for necessity in knowledge. The philosopher's 
practical advice to the child is, as we have seen, the 
advice to inquire into the connection of events in nature 
and the connection of judgments in his mind. We have 
already briefly indicated the nature of his activity under 
the first of these counsels, and we have now further to 
consider the other part of his work, the unification, 
namely, of such knowledge as he has, and the detection of 
all that is implied in it. This unification is the work of 
reason, and the new truths detected are said to be in- 
ferred from the others. 

Eeasoning is as much the synthesis of judgments 
as perception is the synthesis of impressions. Just as 
identical impressions, presentative and re-presentative, 
superpose in sensory consciousness without any deliberate 
act of superposition, their associated parts falling into 
synthesis if non-contradictory; so identical terms in 
different judgments superpose, generally with morer or 
less deliberate consciousness, the other terms falling into 
position above and below, or otherwise relatively to the 
identified terms. At the same time the conceptual ex- 
tent and position of each term, as greater than, equal to, 
or less than the others, is subject to attentive intuition. 
Take, for example, this condensed argument, * The 
labourer, being a man, has a right to opportunities of 
self-development.' The concept, labourer, is superposed 
on that of man, and exceeds it in meaning ; the concept, 
man, is superposed on that of individuals having the 
given right, and is intuited as not extending beyond 
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its limits. This, in metaphor, is the argument, in which 

the mind sees, with a greater, or less, or vanishing 

effort of attention, that ' the labourer has the rights,' 

&c. If a thinker does not endorse this conclusion, it 

can only be because he objects to one or other or both 

of the judgments on which the total synthesis was 

founded. The argument may be symbolically expressed 

as follows. Let Z, m, and r stand for the three terms, 

according to the initial letters. Then, < and > being 

the signs of inclusion and exclusion respectively, we 

have : — > 

I > m and m or r, the premises, 

.•, Z > m OR r, the argument, 

r.l > Ty the conclusion. 

This is expressed in terms of intension, the concept, 
labourer, being greater intensively than either of the 
others, and so on. We may also express it in terms of 
extension, the class of labourers being less than either of 
the others, and so on. 

I < m and m or r, the premises, 

.*. Z < m oRr, the argument, 

.\l < r. the conclusion. 

Such an example as the above falls easily into the 
old syllogistic form, into which, however, it is not easy 
to make all arguments fit. Consider^ for example, the 
premises : — 

A is north of B, and B is east of C. 
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These are materials, not for a synthesis of qualitative 
identity, but for one of spatial position. Construct by 
thought, or by act, in the space-continuum to which 
the judgments refer, a figure embodying them. 



G B 

Additional results can now be intuited directly. The 
careless thinker might not improbably make the lines* 
AB and BC equal in length, and assert that 

A is north-east of C. 

The careful thinker would limit himself strictly to the 
given facts, in making the figure, and would thus easily 
note that the relative length of these lines must be 
given, in order that A and C may have any determinate 
position with respect to one another. 

In order to illustrate the use of the equational method 
of expressing judgments, let us consider one more 
example : 

All birds are feathered, and all owls are birds. 

Understanding these terms in extension, and using 
initial letters for symbols, as before, and v, xf as symbols 
of further selection, we have : — 

h ^ V f and o = 1/ h. 

This becomes an argument by the identification of the 
common term h, which is equivalent to the substitution 
of the equivalent b from the first equation in the second. 
Thus:— 
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and, neglecting the old information, we have the new 
judgment : — 

= 1;'!;/, i.e. All owls are feathered. 

Judgments, it is evident, cannot be used in the 
same argument unless they present points of identity. 
Otherwise, they simply fall apart : only by the super- 
position of identities can logical position be inf&rred. 
Errors in reasoning arise most frequently from lack of 
clearness, whereby terms are identified, either by equa- 
tion or inclusion, which are not identical to clear 
apprehension. Thus occurs the fallacy of four terms, in 
which, from the premises A is B and B' is C, it is 
inferred that A is C, because B and B' have been taken 
as identical by a confused thinker when they are not 
identical. Similar confusions may be made about the 
other terms, as when A is identified with an A', or 
with a C\ Then, again, there is the fallacy of undis- 
tributed middle, which occurs in the argument : 

All A's are B's, and all C's are B's ; 
.*. all A's are C's. 

• 

Here the A-class is identified with part of the B 
class, and the C-class also with part of the B-class, but 
there is nothing to show that these parts of the B-class 
coincide, even partially, with one another. No synthesis, 
therefore, can be made of these concepts from which a 
relation between A and C could be inferred ; but the 
cloudy mind may make a false synthesis, and, if 
uncritical, may not find it out. Finally, similar con- 
fusions may be made about the extent, or distribution. 
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of the other two terms, giving rise to the fallacies known 
as illicit process of the major and minor terms, i.e. the 
predicate and subject respectively of the conclusion. 
For example, in the argument, 

Some A's are B's, and all A's are C's ; 
.•.all B's are C's, 

there is an illicit process of the minor term B, part 
of which only is considered in the premise, while an 
assertion about the whole is made in the conclusion. 
In all these cases, the fallacy is caused by the thinker's 
uncertain grasp or confused vision of the concepts with 
which he is dealing. The remedy lies in steady con- 
sideration of these, till uncertainty vanishes, and vision 
of the whole consequently clears. This is analogous to 
the remedy for false perceptions ; the difference lies in 
the abstractness of the objects attended to, and in the 
more consciously deliberate nature of the survey taken. 
Each term may be surveyed separately to see that it 
has the same significance in its two occurrences. The 
study of ordinary logic, in any mode of its presenta- 
tion, is specially useful as supplying directions for the 
testing of accuracy in argument. Our business, at pre- 
sent, is however with the more general problem of de- 
termining the conditions of activity, as well as accuracy, 
in this, as in every other, stage of logical development. 
To the educator, activity is at least as important 
as accuracy. His difficulties in training the mind to 
reason, and indeed to think generally, fall into two 
classes — the difficulties of getting the student to go, and 
the difficulties of getting him to mind where he goes. 
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One pupil is passive ; lie contemplates the given factors 
of thought, but does not think ; no opening for thought 
occurs to him, and he is slow to move in search. In 
him, intellectual movement must be stimulated ; he is 
often a great deal more improvable than he seems; 
after much stimulated movement he becomes more 
enterprising, finds a new power, and enjoys its exercise. 
Still, he is a difficult pupil, apt to be spoiled, or at 
least kept back, by despairing neglect or equally 
despairing over-help. Despair in a teacher is criminal ; 
for the most feeble thinker will be trained to think 
better than he does, if he be constantly encouraged to 
try, and persistently expected to succeed. To the 
teacher, no less than to the physician, is necessary a 
full measure of the capacity for taking an interest, both 
kindly and scientific, in making the best of a bad case ; 
for he, like the physician, exists because human nature 
is weak, not because it is strong. 

Another pupil is active, perhaps hasty ; he goes to 
work vigorously on the thought-factors before him, 
conceives, judges, reasons, but all inaccurately, because 
he does not contemplate his results steadily to see 
whether he can accept them when made. A firmer 
grasp of logical law is useful to him, because it supplies 
him with deliberate tests by which he can clear up his 
muddled view of truth ; but, above all things, he needs 
to acquire the habit, already described, of steadily 
surveying each piece of thought-result to see whether it 
stands the fire of clear apprehension. By constant 
self-criticism, more accurate instinctive habits of 
synthesis may be formed ; and the teacher's work here 
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is to act the part of fellow-critic, gradually tending 
to leave the responsibility of criticism on the learner 
himself, who has to take it all in the end. 

The good reasoner, however, is something more than 
a person who can draw correct conclusions from ready- 
made premises. He has taken a large work in hand — 
no less than the synthesis of all experience — and he 
may have to find premises — one or two or any 
number — leading to conclusions expected to be true, or 
to find premises that, with others given, will yield 
conclusions as yet unknown. He must be able to 
synthesise the judgments presented to him with judg- 
ments not presented which come up to his mind, 
whether these come up without eSbrt or by a voluntary 
eflfort of search following the suggestions of the con- 
cepts in the judgments before him. Thus his position 
is strictly analogous to that in perception, when the 
represented rises, or is raised, to coalesce with the 
presented at identical points, the associated impressions 
in this case, as the conjoined concepts in the. other, 
falling into their places in the total synthesis. It is 
easy to put given premises together correctly : it is not 
so easy to bring premises from various stages of 
obliviscence, to make an argument of which some factors 
only are given, especially if the argument extends to a 
synthesis of many judgments. 

The test, then, of a good reasoner is his ability to 
find the missing elements of an argument and make 
them with those given into a reasoned whole. Give 
him a few disconnected judgments, whether all as 
premises or one as conclusion, others which will serve 
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to connect them being known to him but not indicated, 

and require a demonstration. This is the kind of problem 

constantly presented to the student of geometry ; and 

the logical training of this subject of study is made fully 

available to him only if he make the attempt to solve its 

problems for himself. It is not important at first that he 

should succeed, but it is important that he should try. 

As an illustration of argument we cannot do better than 

take a familiar investigation of geometrical proof. 

In the triangle ABC the side AC is greater than 

the side BC. Prove that the angle ABC is greater than 

the angle CAB. Here two judgments are given, one 

of which is to be inferred from the other with the aid of 

certain known judgments and syntheses of judgments 

that have to be found. 

c 




I / Owen judgment . . • AC > BC. 
t Jvdgment to he inferred . CBA > CAB. 

2. Synthesis of judgments re-v 

membered belonging to the 
same class as required one. 
This comes up involuntarily 
in the quick mind, and by 
deliberate search in the 
slow. 

3. Construction suggested by the' 

synthesis as likely to be 
useful. 



y If AC « BC then ABC = CAB. 



Cut off CD on CA, making it 
equal to CB. 



CAB<CPB] 
yCDB = CBD 
CBD<CBA- 



/.CAB < CBD < CBA 
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4. Recurrence to the remembered ) ^- __ ^„^ ^^^ 
synthesis. }CD-CB/,CBD.CDB. 

6. Intuitive judgment , . { ^^^^ J ^^^^""^ "^^^^ <>' ^^^^^^ 

6. Remembered consequent judg- . . ^j^^ ^ ^^^ 

ment. i * * 

7. Intuitive judgment . • CBD < CBA. 

8. Synthesis of all the judgments^ 

relevant to the conclusion, 
i.e. concerning angles. The 
middle serves to identify 
the predicate of the first 
with the subject of the 
third. ^ 

9. Intuition of the judgment CAB < CBA in this synthesis, and its 

recognition as the conclusion required. 

In this example, it is evident that a more able 
reasoner would be able to find the conclusion, given 
only the relation between the sides. This finding of a 
conclusion is the discovery of new propositions; and 
there is no reason why the elementary student should 
not discover easy conclusions with their proofs, though 
he may require assistance in doing so. Certainly to 
the half-developed mind of youth the attractions of 
discovery far surpass those of proof, and the teacher 
should note this fact and act on it so far as he can. 
In the above example, the increase of difficulty is 
scarcely perceptible when the demand is put in the 
form, ' If AC is greater than BC, what follows about 
the angles ? ' And there is another way of putting 
the question, in which the difficulty is considerably 
diminished, and the interest increased at the same 
time. The teacher may begin the lesson by distinct 
reference to the previous piece of knowledge of the 
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same kind — i.e. ' If the sides are equal the angles are 
equal ' — and then ask the learner to find out, and prove, 
the corresponding truth when one side is greater than 
the other. 

It will be evident from this example that the play 
of intellectual activity involved in a study of elementary 
geometry is considerable and varied, when no truth is 
treated simply as the assimilation of book-work. This 
varied play is lost when the subject is merely understood^ 
and gained only when it involves a constant effort to 
discover proofs, to invent constructions, and even to 
ascertain new conclusions. The gain, be it remembered 
too, is not simply proportional to the amount of success ; 
in most successful eflTorts, some work is done which 
clears up old ideas, illuminates new ones, and tends to 
produce habits of reasoning activity. On the practice 
of learning proofs without understanding them, it is 
unnecessary to say anything. Though it has not yet 
died out in this enlightened age, no words of mine 
could condemn it so strongly as I believe it ought to be 
condemned. 

It is easier, however, to fall into the more innocent- 
looking error made by teachers who depend on merely 
getting their pupils to understand what they and the 
textbooks say. Such training is well enough in its way 
— when it is not taken to be all the training required : 
it is good to be able to understand another person's 
argument certainly, but this ability should be broadly 
distinguished from the more important and more neces- 
sary ability to make argument of one's own. Practice 

in uuderstanding another is undoubtedly a preparation 

q2 
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for ability in original argument, but preparation does 
not by itself lead to the production of that for which it 
is a preparation. Practice in original argument is a 
necessary condition of ability in original argument, and 
the danger is that the other less difficult practice should 
be allowed to crowd it out of existence. So students 
are found in abundance who, without any sense of incon- 
gruity say, ' I do not remember how to prove this,' as if 
remembrance of another's train of thought were the 
mala business of a thinker, and not, as in truth, a most 
useful subsidiary only, good for stimulus and very good 
for nruidance and example, but a means always to the 
thinker's proper end, the self-development of his own 
thought into harmony with the universally possible 
thought or truth. 

Let us now revert to our general statement that the 
total act of reasoning is analogous in all its details to 
that of perception. In both we have : — (1) the given ele- 
ments, which may be meaningless taken alone ; (2) the 
required elements, not given but fetched on suggestion, 
which, by presenting points identical with the given ele- 
ments, make construction possible ; (3) the synthetic act, 
or mental grasp of all these elements as one ; (4) criticism 
of the whole, as a whole that stands the logical test of 
identity in its identified points. This last act may be, 
and often is, omitted ; but its performance is the certain 
guarantee of accuracy, as supplying the assurance that 
errors or omissions have not been made. And in the 
case of reasoning we have finally the act of intuition and 
selection, resulting in judgment respecting new con- 
nections which appear in the whole. The inquiry ou 
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which the argument is based decides the direction of this 
selective act, but such inquiry may be directed simply, as 
scientific inquiries often are, to an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of facts implied. In that case the object of the 
ratiocinative act is purely the grasp together of all the 
judgments as constituting a single whole, which may be 
surveyed afterwards in the analysis of separate inferences, 
and indeed must be so surveyed when placed definitely 
before the mind. Such a whole of argument is strictly 
analogous to the percept, but the percept can be grasped, 
as it cannot, without any consciousness of analysed 
detail. In perception proper there is no selective 
intuition concerning the parts of the whole. The object 
of the perceptive act is the intuition of the whole as 
whole, and the parts do not become explicit in con* 
sciousness. Hence, there is room for the after-process 
of analysis which corresponds to the final process of 
inference in argument. 

The difierence between perception and the total 
argument, which, without the after-inferences, is its 
true analogue, is still a great and significant difference> 
all, namely, that there is between the perception of unana- 
lysed fact and the vision of knowledge as a whole under- 
stood in its analysis. The percept is apparently a solid 
whole, constituted by a barely voluntary act, of which 
the mind is not clearly conscious, and the character of 
which it knows only by inference and on reflection. The 
synthesis of the percept is first made apparent by its 
analysis in j udgment. With the synthesis of j udgments, 
which constitutes the argument, and is at the basis of all 
inference, it is far otherwise. The elements paired in a 
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judgment are logical elements of which the mind is dis* 
tinctly aware, because it has selected them as naturally- 
defining each other. The search for identical elements 
is a voluntary and conscious search, though it tends to 
become instinctive more and more, as the play of logical 
imagination becomes more energetic and orderly ; and 
it is always a search that begins, and ends, in distinct 
consciousness of the object which it means to find, and 
finds. The synthesis, again, is a synthesis of which the 
elements are known in their separateness ; and the process 
of correction, when performed, is as consciously critical 
as the process by which a piano-tuner tunes a piano* 
Thus, treating as the result of reason, not the fragment 
which is called the conclusion, but the argument in its 
entirety — ^this is not solid and opaque like the percept, but 
fluid and transparent, the emphasis in the act of intui- 
tion being laid equally on the unity of the whole and on 
the necessary interconnection of its parts — on its cha- 
racter as a multiplicity necessarily one. In such a whole 
the formal ideal of knowledge is fulfilled, so far as the 
little fragment of truth included in it goes. It answers 
to the * What ? ' of fact, the ' How ? ' of judgment, ^and 
the * Why ? ' of inference at once. 

Some writer says that a woman's ideas are stuck in 
her head like pins in a pincushion. Without agreeing 
with the statement, we may appreciate the metaphor, so 
well does it picture forth the condition of mind in which 
persons perceive and judge but do not reason — the iso- 
lated independence of thoughts that have not been woven 
into the synthesis of reason, and that can therefore be 
removed one by one, each without disturbing any of the 
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others. Remembering the close connection of this 
higher intellectual stage of reasoning with the two stages 
that have gone before, we see that such a failure to 
reason when one perceives and judges is only explicable 
as an arrest of development — a failure of continued 
interest in the orderly unification of all intellectual 
content. The good reasoner must be a good observer 
within the limits of his sense gifts, except in so far as 
his habit of attention has become abnormally abstract. 
This is not an uncommon case, but even then he has in 
him the makings of a good observer. Moreover, he must 
be also a clear-sighted judge, though his judgment may 
be narrow if his mental content be of limited range. 
The good observer, on the other hand, may not have 
gone far enough to make him more than a good observer ; 
he may have been stopped by the diflSculties of abstract 
attention in clear judgment, or his thirst for knowledge, 
in its true form of complete unification, may have 
failed him later on. This latter case is perhaps not 
uncommon. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

UNITY OF COMPLETE AND UNIVERSAL EXPERIENCE: 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

In each complete act of rieasoiiing the formal ideal of 
knowledge is fulfilled. What we find in the parts of 
knowledge we look for in the whole ; our logical universe 
is not merely a universe of permanent apprehension, or of 
universal discourse. It is a universe of reasoned truth, 
implying the aspiration to necessary knowledge. We 
conceive of truth, not as an unlimited sum of facts to be 
perceived, nor as an indefinite sum of rules for its per- 
ception, but as a related system of law each member of 
which implies the whole. 

All science is the attempt to realise in thought this 
ideal of a self-developing whole of law. The logical, 
or formal, portions of every science realise this ideal ; 
but the only sciences which realise it throughout, for 
that portion of truth to which they apply, are the 
pure abstract sciences of mathematics, because in these 
the mind can make its abstract material, and can 
therefore deduce the whole science from elementary 
perceived facts which are also of the nature of first 
principles, with the introduction, whenever necessary, 
of new facts which it likewise makes. When, however. 
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the material is given in sense-experience, comparatively 
ready-made, though dependent for its existence in ex- 
perience on the activity of intellect, the science can 
still be construed as a related system self-developing 
necessarily from some origin; but that origin itself 
cannot be demonstrated as necessary. At most, we 
can only say that our original first principles have the 
warrant of universal experience, so far as it goes. 
Moreover, in some cases we perform the act of judgment 
which constitutes a first principle in such a way that, 
by being half a definition, it is half a necessary truth ; 
and the more closely the science has been brought into 
correspondence with the ideal form the more does this 
tend to be the case. 

We find an example in the laws of motion, from 
which, in conjunction with mathematical law, Newton 
proposed to derive the abstract science of dynamics. 
These imply a twofold act of logical abstraction and 
logical definition. The science deals with the moving 
of the movable, and this conception divides itself 
readily into the two conceptions, (1) of a passive or 
inert factor called matter, measured afterwards by 
one of its effects, (i.e. gravitation intensity), and (2) 
of an active factor called force, which moves this inert 
matter, and which is measured also by its effect, as de- 
noted jointly by the measure of the matter and the 
measure of the change of motion produced. In the 
first law of motion, the character of matter as inert, or 
non-self-moving, is defined, and in the second the quan- 
titative relation between active force and the motion of 
the mass moved. That such laws as these are not simply 
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derived from experience is evident : they are essentially 
artificial products, the result of much reflection, carefully 
framed to express the facts of experience in the form of 
universal laws rather than of abstract definitions. Yet 
it is also evident that they come much closer to im- 
mediate experience of fact than later conceptions of first 
. principles, on which, as of wider-reaching import, there 
is now a tendency to build the science. I allude more 
especially to the modem conception of a universe of 
energy which, changing its form continually, remains 
constant in quantity. 

In sciences, such as chemistry, belonging to the ex-» 
perimental group the ideal form is very incompletely 
realised ; the mass of partially, or not at all, digested 
facts is very great, although in these cases also progress 
is made, not only by mere discovery of fact, but also by 
more organisation of fact already discovered. Per- 
fect organisation of fact depends on the discovery of 
first principles from which to deduce it ; and the more 
deeply a science is immersed in the concrete realities of 
experience, the more diflScult is it to frame first principles 
vvhich shall express immediate fact and be, at the same 
time, first principles from which the science may be 
deduced. ' The more impossible,' it would have been 
truer to say : if the second and essential condition be 
fulfilled, the first condition generally cannot be. The 
first principles of the more concrete sciences are, indeed, 
not facts, but fictions, far removed from facts perhaps, 
though yielding up the facts on application of the reason- 
ing process. The search for one of these first principles 
is, in the first place, a fetch of imagination to find all the 
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judgments which can be connected together in a reasoned 
whole, and, in the second place, it is the creation of a con- 
ception, out of material already in experience, yielding 
elementary judgments from which the whole can be, by 
logical law, deduced* A first principle of this kind, which 
is not susceptible of immediate proof from elementary 
fact, either directly as in mathematics, or indirectly aS 
in dynamics, is called a ' hypothesis.' 

Such a first principle is suggested — not by mere ex- 
perience of fact, but by a reasoned experience — and 
it commends itself to the mind as a possible origin for 
the deduction of experience. For examples, consider 
the wave-theory of light and the atomic theory in 
chemistry. In the first case we have a single fiction, 
i.e. that space is filled with a fluid medium in which 
luminous bodies propagate waves, and, applying to this 
conception the truths of mathematics worked up into 
the laws of wave-motion already decided in hydro- 
dynamics, all the observed facts of light can be deduced. 
The warrant of such a hypothesis is very strong, since 
it alone is enough to account for a whole department of 
science as explained otherwise by laws already known. 
In the other mathematico-experimental sciences, the 
hypotheses are for the most part of this kind, and the 
sciences tend to assume a deductive form, though they 
are mostly subject to continual disturbance from the 
discovery of new fact, and the consequent need to de- 
velop further the fundamental conceptions. In our 
second example — ^the atomic theory in chemistry — we 
have a very complex fiction, to which we still add more 
as we require means for the further explanation of our 
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facts, and which manifestly is in need of some higher 
philosophic reach, to reduce the science, through it, or 
by some new conception, to the unity of dependence on 
simple principles. And this need of something more 
satisfactory as the basis of theory is shown again and 
again in the endeavours of scientific chemists to pene- 
trate further into the theory of the subject, by the 
invention and attempted verification of new conceptions. 

The ideal form of completed science being self- 
development of subject in logical sequence, each truth 
appearing as a demonstrated conclusion, it is of funda- 
mental importance that the teacher of science should 
have this ideal, and the conditions of its attainment, 
before him throughout all his work. He should feel, and 
his pupils as led by him should feel, that discontinuity 
and irrelevance are logically distressing, the gaps and 
blind alleys of a badly composed science as painful as 
the holes and loose ends of a badly woven argument. 
He should feel, and make it felt, that facts, and even 
arguments, when disconnected, are not mind-satisfying, 
and that, therefore, a means must be sought, and sooner or 
later found, of weaving such facts into a single system. 
The teacher, then, must ask two questions. What stage 
has this particular science reached in fulfilment of its 
ideal ? How can study of it in its eariier stages be 
combined with consciousness of the ideal, and a patient 
looking forward to its realisation ? 

The first question is not difficulty to one who has 
studied his subject well, and with some consideration of 
its logical method ; the main point is that he should 
ask himself the question. To the second question, how- 
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ever, it is by no means easy to return a satisfactory 
answer, and to act upon it forthwith. It is not part of the 
present design to answer this question in full for all the 
sciences. The teachers of each science will do this best 
for themselves. Nevertheless, to make the import of the 
question more evident, let us briefly review the field. 

As already noticed, the question does not arise for 
the mathematical sciences, because their first principles 
are also their elementary facts, points of new departure 
being supplied, when necessary, by addition of new con- 
ceptions to those first principles. The beginning of 
mathematics in a child's knowledge is, therefore, its 
true beginning in logical development. Thus it is the 
type of a naturally deductive science, knowledge of 
which is, at every stage, in the form of perfect science, 
demonstrated in sequence from its earliest truths. 
Hence its study is the natural school in which the 
mind attains full consciousness of the ideal form of 
knowledge, and in which it acquires the habit of pur- 
suing separate truths to their consequences regardless 
of what those may be. The mind acquires this useful 
habit, because mathematical study requires it; and just 
for this reason, mathematics is not the natural school in 
which to awaken the first interest in reasoning. It asks 
no questions, but pursues consequences relentlessly. 
The young mind asks questions, and learns first to 
reason by answering them ; but it does not pursue con- 
sequences till it is already active in reasoning, and has 
acquired a pleasure in its performance. Then, and not 
till then, is it ready to ask, ' What does this prove ? ' while 
long ago it was ready to ask, * Why is this so ? ' Hence 
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the troubles of the mathematical teacher — the learner 
fails to take a natural interest in consequences flowing^ 
from the conception of equilateral and other triangles, 
and the teacher has need of much art to nurse that 
interest by his treatment of the subject. 

Next in order come the various branches of mathe- 
matical physics, aspiring throughout to the deductive 
form, and reaching it fully after the elements are 
passed. But the elementary treatment is often trouble- 
some and unsatisfactory ; and it is sometimes not at all 
clear to the learner, or possibly to the teacher, whether 
he is dealing with generalisations of fact or with abstract 
hypotheses completely warranted by fact. In so far as 
under his treatment the first is the case, the science is 
inductive ; in so far as the second is the case, it is de- 
ductive, with a true hypothesis for its origin. Teachers, 
and even the writers of textbooks, do not indeed always 
quite know where hgically they are themselves, and, so 
far as they do know, may not have made up their minds 
which basis of demonstration is suitable for their educa- 
tional purpose. And since the general educational pur- 
pose has to be adapted by each teacher to the circum- 
stances of the case, it is impossible — happily so, I think 
— ^to lay down general rules on the subject. This much, 
however, may be said : the purely deductive treatment 
presupposes a mind trained, or innately able, to take 
keen interest in demonstrative reasoning, and presents 
to such a mind the serious logical diflSculties incident to 
the framing of suitable first principles. On the other 
hand, the inductive method allows of the appeal to ex- 
perience at all new departures, with the rousing of that 
natural interest in the concrete upon which so much 
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depends during the semi-logical period of mental deve-* 
lopment. We have here, indeed, a real clash of educa- 
tional motives, which tends to produce uncertainty in 
educational treatment. The order of development from 
true hypotheses — the laws of motion suppose — is not the 
natural order of discovery^ though it is the natural order 
of reflection^ and the only satisfactory order to the 
reflective mind. The general solution of the difficulty, 
for the average learner, who begins during his not very 
reflective days, appears to be somewhat as follows. 
First, let him study the subject in the observed facts, 
till the mind is familiar with them and their logical 
consequences, and somewhat dissatisfied with their 
empirical and disconnected origin. Then, let him search 
for first principles, following close on the actual history 
of discovery. Lastly, let him begin at the beginning 
and work out the whole deductively. So far as he can, 
the teacher should make the learner thoroughly discon- 
tented with his knowledge in each stage, on his passage 
from it to the higher stage. 

In dealing with a science of experiment or observa- 
tion, such as chemistry or botany, the teacher is gene- 
rally more decided in his course. It is inevitable that 
he should begin with the facts, pursuing their investi- 
gation by experiment and observation; and this is 
right. But often enough he practically stops at the 
facts, or raises the questions of theory and hypothesis, 
not as questions, but as dogmatic assertions blankly 
assumed, without any indication of the inquiry which 
led to them, or the nature of the final proof to which 
they are held subject. Thus a good beginning is 
followed by the confessed failure of dogmatic assertion, 
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the ideal of knowledge is broken and defaced, and the 
average student of natural science, when he comes later 
to reject the prevailing dogmatism of his childhood, is 
apt to content himself without any inquiry into the 
first principles of his subject. True progress may, 
however, be made in this, as in the other case, by 
raising the question of a search for first principles when 
the pressure of disconnected fact begins to be felt, aud 
then following the original investigators in their search, 
after which comes clear exposition of the connected 
theory. 

Enough has been said to show that the study of 
science in general is conducted most naturally, and 
therefore best, by the distinction of three logical stages, 
which, however, are by no means kept entirely apart in 
the three historical stages which correspond to them. 
Each stage is logically prior to, and implies the growth 
of interest, in the next, for which reason the historical 
stages arrange themselves, though with less precision, 
in the same order, but overlapping each other. 

1. There is the stage of induction, analogous to 
perception, in which truths conceived with good reason, 
such as the warrant of all available experience, to be 
true are reached. 

2. There is the stage of philosophy, in which first 
principles are discovered by invention of hypothetical 
judgments, and their trial and correction as principles 
adequate to experience at least, and principles the 
contradiction of which contradicts experience at most. 
This work of trial and correction implies for its com- 
pletion the building up of the science, and presupposes 
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also the completion of the facts, since new facts may 
clash with the consequences of the assumed first prin- 
ciples. It is, therefore, a work that continues to go on 
throughout the whole development of the science. 

3. There is the final stage of deduction by which 
the science is formally constructed as science, or a de- 
monstrated whole. This may be called the stage of 
science or knowledge, since it is in the form of demon- 
stration only that the mind .can be said fully to know its 
object. 

The three stages, thus mutually implying and sup- 
porting each otber, we may call, from our logical stand- 
point, by the name of the logical method which applies 
to each, the stages of Induction, Philosophy, and De- 
duction respectively. The last of these methods comes 
first to light in the development of thought, and its 
character is familiar to the reader who has followed 
me so far. And to him also the truth will be self- 
evident that, though induction precedes deduction as a 
logical act more or less imperfectly performed, the 
inquiiy into the exact nature of that logical act is 
naturally later than the parallel inquiry. Early in- 
duction has indeed no logical method: it simply 
gathers up the judgments commonly made by observant 
persons, taking general assent as a warrant of their self- 
evidence. The idea of inductive method develops 
later, after habits of deductive logical construction have 
been formed, and such knowledge as there is has been 
woven into the form of science. The mind is then 
conscious of truth as the sequence of judgment : it 
treats all judgments as originating in other judgments ; 
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A is B became C is D : it explains, and explanation 
consists in the reference of doubtful judgments to an 
origin in judgments accepted. So as there come upon 
it from time to time new revelations of fact fi^m the 
external world, these must likewise be accounted for — 
referred to some * because.' 

In a very primitive stage of intellectual development, 
this reference is made in a judgment that some power 
makes it happen, by a simple exercise of will, as arbitrary 
as that by which a naughty child is supposed to break the 
furniture. This exercise of will is taken as the ' cause ; ' 
some person makes the event occur. For instance, a 
believer in the Celtic fairy-myth would have accounted 
for the fact that all the milk in the dairy turned sour, 
by the assertion that an ill-disposed fairy came in at 
night and spitefully overlooked the milk-pans. We 
may suppose her son — an exceptional boy, with growing 
logical instinct — asking why the fairy was spiteful and 
did this ; and concluding, in strict accordance with the 
prevalent myth, that the family had in some way offended 
the fairy. The offence he might assume to be some one 
of the several kinds of offences which mortals could offer 
to fairies, and one of which he was aware had been 
offered, such as interference with the fairy dancing- 
ground. Or, being of a sceptical turn, or perhaps not 
being conscious of any offence already known as embodied 
in the fairy code, he might set himself to devise experi- 
ments with a view to ascertaining on what kind of 
mortal acts evils like the malicious souring of the milk 
follow. This would be diflScult, because the list of 
fairy punishments is indefinite ; and the possibility of 
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accidental coincidence would, no doubt, occur to him, and 
impel to the repetition of the experiment. Moreover, 
he would need to be a daring boy, regardless of the 
terrible punishments which he might bring on himself. 
Then, too, it would be easy to account for the failure 
of his experiments, because the fairies are notoriously 
capricious. However, if, notwithstanding all these 
drawbacks, he arrives at a conclusion, it must be, as 
his inquiry implies, in the form of a universal judg- 
ment respecting the laws of fairy nature. Such laws dis- 
covered, or supposed to be discovered, by others before 
him, he may in this way verify ; or he may add a new 
law to them such as, ' If a mortal interfere with a fairy 
dancing-ground, the fairies will take revenge by sour- 
ing the milk, driving away the cow, or in some other 
similar way.' 

This supposed investigation of the believer in fairies 
reflects the process of thought which the vigorous mind 
inevitably applies to the explanation of events, as faith- 
fully in general outline as any inquiry in modem science. 
The difference lies in the conception which the mind 
brings to the problem. The modem mind has discarded 
myth after myth, as theories of the laws by Which things 
cause events, in accordance with the growth of its 
natural impulse, as it develops, to think events in ex- 
perience after the same manner as it thinks judgments 
in the anticipation of experience.* If it does not do 
this it fails to realise its unity, knowledge is cut in 

* We have att^ady seen that even the characteristic human 
demand for individual liberty of will, resolves itself into a purpose 
of self -identification with unlAiieiEal truth. 
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twain, there is no way by which the happening of events 
can be made part of the reasoned system of truth. The 
modern mind, because an adult mind coTiscioiisly seeking 
unity, must, then, look upon nature scientifically, as a 
possible system of knowledge governed, not by things 
that cause events, but by laws of their occurrence. So 
we change our formula : we do not say, ' If you do this 
the fairies trill do that always or generally ' ; but we say, 
* If such an event occur, such another event occurs — 
if thi* temperature rise to so and so, milk turns sour in 
BO many hours. And it is manifest that our change of 
formula is very favourable to observation and experiment. 
It limits the field of our inquiry to circumstances 
naturally connected, as the wills of mortals and fairies 
presumably are not, and it renders all our hypotheses 
respecting the reason or causal law of the event much 
more susceptible of verification. Our myth of law has 
all the advantages incident to its production by mature 
logical thought, {la well as the advantage essential to its 
form of belief that nature can be an object of science 
or related judgment, its laws being continuous with the 
laws by which that object is understood by us. 

From this standpoint every event that occurs must 
be accounted for. If A sees a ghost, then science must 
account for the fact, though A may be ready to account 
for it very simply : the seeing of the ghost is a natural 
event, putting aside the implied meaning of the word 
' ghost.' And the account given by science is always by 
way of the assignment of natural causes ; A saw the ghost 
because his nerves were in such a state, (this fact being 
presumably proved), and persons in such a nervous state 
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may see ghosts. In this we have a likely explanation, 
though not a proved one, because it does not exclude the 
possibility of other causes. And here comes in the 
principle which the idea of science, as the explanation 
so far as possible of the unknown by the known, neces- 
sarily implies : a new hypothesis should never be intro- 
duced for the explanation of events that can be explained 
without it. Only when the old explanation breaks down, 
are we entitled to cast about for a new law of nature. 
The inductive search is always a search for complementary 
truth — universal judgments and sequences of judgments 
in argument by which fact may be explained. 

Towards the opposite pole of knowledge, is the search 
of philosophy for first principles, and finally a first 
principle capable of explaining all natural law. This 
inquiry, in its most general form, is directed to dis- 
covery of the universal principles of permanence and of 
change, of the conservation and the transformation of 
things. 

Our purpose of illustrating the method of inquiry 
will compel us to dwell on the conceptions concerned, 
in their present stage of development. Of individual 
things, as we apprehend them, some change when left 
to themselves and some do not change : the former we 
distinguish as living self-changing things, while the 
others are dead. But these dead things change also 
under certain circumstances, which we assign in stating 
the immediate law of change; and, in popular language, 
we refer these changes to certain so-called forces which 
act on the dead things. Each of these conceptions — 
that of the living and that of the dead— tends to absorb 
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the other. Popular thought tends to deal with the idea 
of life by the conception of passive matter in which re- 
sides certain living forces that cause it to move and 
change. And, on the other hand, science shows that 
some of the forces which move dead matter are forces 
inherent in dead matter, by the activity of which the 
mat U»r changes not, but the arrangement of the external 
universe does : the universe, as filled with dead or in- 
organic matter, transforms itself according to law, but 
the matter does not change in its quantity nor the energy 
inherent in it. Here then we come upon a great prin- 
ciple consistent with all we know of inorganic nature, 
the principle of the conservation of matter and of energy. 
Both, however, are subject to manifold changes of form : 
both matter and energy are transformed in the actions 
and reactions that occur between the various separate 
masses of matter which embody both. The laws of 
transformation are the laws of the several sciences ; and 
it is the destiny of science ultimately to express the 
fact of transformation as a series of laws by which each 
kind of matter and each kind of energy changes into 
each other kind, always with the assumption that quan- 
tity remains unchanged. Thus each law of transforma- 
tion appears as a particularisation of the general con- 
ception of reciprocity between bodies that change each 
other, but conserve the whole while they change. 

Thus prepared with conceptions of such wide- 
reaching application, we turn to consider the other class 
of things — the living, growing, organic world of things, 
that spring into being, grow and die, that are dependent 
for sustenance on supplies which they appropriate from 
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the inorganic world, and which, when not overpowered 
by circumstances, are observed to change themselves in 
accordance with circumstances, so that the supply may 
be secured. These living things change in quantity of 
matter and of energy, as tested by effects on the 
inorganic world ; and they change in form also, by an 
initiative that proceeds from them and uses the inorganic 
as its means. Between the organic and inorganic we 
are prepared to assume provisionally that the quantity 
of matter and of energy remains unchanged when the 
one absorbs the other. But the organised body does 
more than this ; it does not simply transform inorganic 
matter into its own substance ; it changes its own form ; 
and though these changes correspond with its circum- 
stances, thev are not the action or reaction of its cir- 
cumstances on it, but the effects of its own reaction to 
that action and reaction. Life, in its lowest conception, 
is simply self-development by the effort to live under such 
circumstances as occur. 

Such development, however, issues in the production 
of a being with a manifold inner determination of 
energy, in addition to the manifold outer determination of 
surrounding circumstances. It has a character, which 
is the product of its life history and inwoven with the 
very effort to live ; this character, or organisation, is the 
means by which it lives. Henceforth, adaptation to 
circumstances means for it the preservation, not merely 
of the abstract, but of the characterised, self, by means of 
circumstances when favourable, and in spite of them 
when not. This is the beginning of that tragedy in 
which the inorganic, by its irresponsiveness, destroys 
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the organic : it is also the successful process in which 
the organic further develops its form by self-adapta- 
tion to the peculiarities of its irresponsive environment, 
conserving and yet transforming itself. In the con- 
servation of its organisation it changes the arrangement 
of the external world to suit it, and in the transformation 
of itself it changes its organisation to suit the world* 
This is development, as well as life. 

It is no part of our present business to deduce from 
this conception of development the demonstrated multi- 
plicity of fact which implies it, or to develop it on the 
philosophic side into a principle more adequate to the 
facts, should this be necessary. Dealing with the subject 
as an example of method, we are concerned only with the 
fact that this latter process might be necessary, and 
with the logical method exemplified in it. Let us look 
below the surface of the actual thought for its logical 
backbone. 

The law of development of life, into higher, or 
more complex, forms of life, is first arrived at in some 
provisional shape, either by following the suggestions 
of observed fact, or by analogy to the law of inorganic 
change. Then the thinker proceeds to build up his 
science, by deduction of facts from this law. Presently, 
he becomes aware of facts that cannot be so explained 
to his satisfaction. If he be true to truth, he cannot 
ignore them; yet they will not fit into the universe 
of discourse which he has been at such pains to con- 
struct, and already the evidence that he has amassed 
for the general truth of his first principle is very 
weighty. In this strait, he, or his successor, reverts to 
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closer examination of the first principle itself. Does 
its truth imply any complementary principle which has 
been neglected in the deduction? This is a logical 
inquiry into the consequences of the principle. Or is 
the conception on which it is based completely expressed 
in the principle ? This is a logical inquiry into the 
import of a conception. Or, once more, if the con- 
ception is not adequate to the facts, what additional 
conceptions are necessary, and how can they be subsumed, 
with the original one, under a single conception which 
is adequate? This is a logical inquiry issuing in a 
broader conception and the statement of a more general 
principle. 

The first inquiry originates in a challenge as to the 
accuracy of the scientific construction at its base ; the 
critic objects, whether he be the same person as the 
maker or not. The second originates in a challenge as 
to the accuracy of the fundamental judgments about the 
character of the root-conception. The third originates 
in a challenge as to the all-embracing nature of that 
conception itself. With such challenge then, in every 
case, the critic starts, and he supports it by criticism, 
destructive so far as it goes. Then the positive activity of 
thought resumes its work, broadening and strengthening 
and spreading wider the foundations, so that the truth 
brought . to light by criticism, as well as earlier truth, 
may be included in the new structure. 

And here we may recognise, in this severe and elabo- 
rate exercise of thought, the same fundamental process of 
trial and error, which is implied at least in the formation 
of an ordinary percept. Here, as there, we have the fetch 
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of imagination for the purpose of completing an object of 
attention ; but here the object of the fetch is the concep- 
tion of a universe. Here, as there, we have the super- 
position of conception on facts, higher and more complex 
as conception and facts are. And, in both cases alike, 
there is the shock of incongruity, or the irritation of 
inadequacy, whence follows the demand for a new and 
supplementary attempt. Thus there is implied in per- 
ception, and in simple acts of thought, the same principle 
of activity which is elaborated into the logical method 
best known under the name of dialectics when the ob- 
ject of activity is the fundamental basis of science or a 
science. 

Certain sciences there are the subject-matter of which 
falls more particularly under the dominion of this dialectic 
method. These are of such a nature that the philoso- 
phic inquiry into origin is constantly the central object 
of interest, because the observed facts to be explained vary 
in the experience of the individual thinker, as his con- 
ception of origin varies. Every science which deals with 
self-conscious nature, making its own objects of thought 
and will, are sciences so far peculiar that the agent 
who thinks and the object thought about are united in 
one person ; the person as agent, therefore, modifies the 
person as object, while the latter limits the former, the 
whole, however, being subject to logical law when treated 
scientifically. For instance, if I, the thinker, respond to 
the scientific inquiry * What is the object aimed at in all 
acts of will ? ' by the conception of personal happiness, I, 
thereby, deliberately connect that conception with the 
conception of volition, and tend to strengthen my previous 
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habit of willing with the idea of my own happiness before 
my mind. For me, henceforth, my direct experience 
will prove the truth of the hedonistic conception with 
all its consequences. If the conception be inadequate, 
I can find this out only by attending to, and exercising 
my imagination about other people's direct experience, 
or by looking to history and the opposite inferences it 
suggests, or by the eruption into consciousness, after an 
intolerable amount of repression, of some earlier prin- 
ciple of choice. This last, however, would not be likely 
to happen if the hedonistic conception had been before 
the mind from childhood. 

It will be plain from even this slight consideration 
of the example, that the whole group of moral sciences, 
dealing with the laws of human nature, and especially 
with the laws of those ends which humanity, both 
individually and in society, desires and purposes to attain, 
is subject to a very peculiar difficulty just at the stage 
of philosophic inquiry. Hence, they tend to throw 
their whole force into this stage, and become philoso- 
phies primarily rather than sciences. Every philosophy, 
however, finds its warrant in a science which proves, or 
tends to prove, it ; and the construction of that science 
constitutes its positive stage of development. But in 
this case, there is a constant tendency to change of 
elementary facts as a consequence of the scientific study, 
besides such tendencies to change as inhere in a 
developing object like the mind of man ; and there is 
also special liability to defect of criticism, as already 
suggested. Thus the negative effort of criticism is 
specially needed, with the sequent work of new concejy- 
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tions and reconstruction ; so the dialectical method is 
specially applicable to these moral sciences, and is 
chiefly known in connection with them. 

However, it is evident, and more evident than ever 
here, that dialectic is apt to become a battle between 
thinkers of rival schools, advance being made from stage 
to stage, not by the progress of individual minds from 
less to more adequate conceptions, but by the advance 
of each generation of minds on its predecessor. The 
second thinker of the first school has studied the first 
thinker of the second school, and returns to the defence 
armed with new arguments, informed, though perhaps 
he knows it not, by new ideas. So thought goes on, 
the thought continuous but the thinkers unconscious of 
its continuity ; and progress is like that of a drunken 
man who makes his way home by a zigzag path, first 
knocking up against one wall of the road, and then 
against the other. Not the length of the road, indeed, 
but its breadth, is the trouble of philosophic inquiry, so 
long as thinking is unconscious of its own continuity 
in direction throughout. 

But as the consciousness of continuity develops in 
thinkers, a new conception, not so much of logical 
method as of its employment, develops also. The single 
thinker can realise continuity by making himself the 
thinker of all that has been thought. With patient, docile, 
and humble mind, he travels through the whole historical 
development of thought on his subject. Thus he makes 
himself fully conscious of its method, as one every step 
of which can be taken by him, the single thinker ; and, 
further, he gains a general sense of the direction in 
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which, the object, by universal consent, is supposed to lie ; 
to which gains may be added the moral gain of respect 
for oppositions in thought. Our growing consciousness 
of the value of this historical method in dealing more 
especially with subjects of social science is a good sign 
for the future of these. 

Moreover, the historical inquiry is itself a part of 
that inquiry into the ideas of other persons, and groups 
of persons, under varying circumstances, which consti- 
tutes inquiry into the additional facts of the subject when 
these are facts not of unconscious but of self-conscious 
nature.^ The philosophic disposition to dialectic in- 
quiry is thus analogous to the natural science student's 
disposition to look facts clearly in the face, not yield- 
ing to first impressions, or the temptation hastily to 
construct a one-sided theory on ill-considered premises. 
The reproach of one-sidedness, however, is manifestly 
directed with most appropriateness against the besetting 
sin of thinkers on the moral sciences. And the warn- 
ing against one-sidedness in the popular discussion of 
these subjects is very pressing just now, when the 
deductive and inductive sciences are studied by so many 
and the dialectical or historical sciences by so few, and 
with so little consciousness of method. 

Still, it is only part of the general warning against 
the sacrifice of truth to consistency. Reality without, 
as well as within, is always disturbing with fresh 
intrusions our comfortable little universes of discourse, 
and so forcing us to reconstruct at least, and generally 

* The results of this inqoirj are always subject to personal veri- 
fication. 
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to re-inquire into a suitable origin for the altered whole 
of fact. The later elements of a gradually perceived 
object, the new facts of inductive science, the fresh 
revelations which the mind makes to itself of itself 
or other minds — these each stand in the same relation 
to each of the systems of similar elements which they 
disturb. 

Truth is to be desired in its wholeness, and inconsis- 
tency to be hated at the same time. These two condi- 
tions, though conceived as culminating at the same 
point when the whole of knowledge shall appear as a 
single piece of unbroken science, are not seldom in 
conflict while knowledge is broken into many sciences. 
Truth is sacrificed to consistency when a rampart is 
built around our universe of discourse, and no more 
elements allowed to enter. The universe of discourse 
never does include the whole of truth ; it is ever ex- 
panding to include new truth ; though ever organising 
itself anew as logical consistency demands. 

For neither must consistency be sacrificed to truth. 
While it is needful to keep a mind open for new truth, 
aware of itself as not yet fully adequate to all that is 
true, and liable to take as false or unmeaning that to 
which it is not adequate, it is no less wrong to be care- 
lessly content with a heaped up m^l6e of piecemeal facts, 
which perchance we may dignify by the title of our 
knowledge. 

Thus the sound mind is open equally to the reception 
of new facts and new ideas ; and it is patient even with 
self-contradiction, though never content. For it, the 
universe of discourse constantly enlarges its boundaries, 
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re-organises its content, and thus infinitely develops 
itself. It has an open ear for seeming nonsense as well 
as seeming truth, and a critical eye to detect the truth 
or error in either. Assimilating the new by means of 
the old, it reduces all to a connected system, in which 
is foreshadowed the perfect unity of a complete and 
universal experience — perfect in unity because com- 
plete, and complete because universal. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SOUND INTELLECT SET ON TRUTH. 

We are now in a position to summarise results, by- 
describing in brief detail the essential characteristics of 
the sound intellect, production of which is one of the two 
ends before the mind of the educator. We have followed 
the ideal process of intellectual development, from its 
beginnings in perception to its culmination in an all-em- 
bracing rationality ; and we have traced in the process 
throughout a double characteristic. On the one hand, 
intellectual content increases, by the appropriation of 
impressions that present themselves in consciousness, 
as material to be woven into an intelligible context 
with all that is already there. On the other hand, these 
impressions are woven into that context, — assimilated by 
the organised whole of consciousness, which necessarily 
re-organises itself in assimilating them, though this may 
be done with greater or less efficiency. That each of 
these results depends on the other is evident enough, 
but there is a distinction between them which is never- 
theless important. Consciousness takes up new material, 
and completes itself by doing so ; but it may do so 
without that perfect assimilation of the same which 
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brings the whole into a new unity, larger than before. 
Again, consciousness may organise itself very highly but 
neglect to appropriate new material, through habits of 
inattention — say to sensory presentations — or through 
habits of self-concentration which are no less common. 

It is true that the perfection of the acquisitive dis- 
position implies the perfection of the allied, but con- 
trasted, disposition to organise all past and present 
acquisitions ; and the converse proposition is equally 
true. But the contrast of dispositions and abilities holds 
nevertheless, and offers ground for the first distinction of 
intellectual excellences in the whole of intellectual ex- 
cellence. The two thus distinguished may be called dis- 
positions of organisation and acquisition, or we may look 
upon them as tendencies to unity and to completeness ; 
or, to use more psychological and concrete language we 
may distinguish them as the qualities of activity and im- 
pressionability respectively. In perception, for example, 
the distinction obtains between vividness and breadth of 
impression, on the one hand, and the intellectual act, on 
the other hand, by which the impression is placed in a 
particular represented context and interpreted as so and 
so. And experience shows that these two psychological 
abilities of reception and apperception co-exist in 
different persons in a ratio that is by no means constant.^ 
One child may suffer from defect of apperception while 

* These facts can be well illustrated by the simple experiment 
of taking a number of people into a room and requiring them to 
describe it afterwards, when it will become very apparent that some 
of those who receive most impressions perceive the corresponding 
objects very imperfectly. In a paper read before the Anthro- 
pomatric Society I have given an account of such experiments. 

S 
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reseption is good, and another may suffer from a similar 
defect of the opposite kind. Good education should 
tend to correct both defects. 

This couple of ability being efficient throughout 
the whole range of intellectual production, we have, as 
the primary pair of intellectual excellences : — 

(i.) Intellectual activity, marking the readiness with 
which experience reproduces itself for the assimilation 
of more experience, and the promptness of the assimi- 
lation ; 

(ii.) Intellectual docility^ or openness of mind, mark- 
ing the readiness with which attention is turned to new 
impressions of sense, and suggestions of all kinds, while 
engaged with the enterprises of reason no less than when 
occupied with the interpretations of sense-perception. 

It is by his high endowment with this dual excel- 
lence that the man of massive, but not specially scientific, 
intellect is characterised. Something more is needed to 
make the scientific intellect of the genuine thinker — a 
quality that belongs to all thinkers, more or less, though 
sometimes in much less than its due proportion. To the 
minds that are active and impressionable merely, works 
of the imagination essentially belong, and these may be 
works of unbridled fancy, out of all relation to the claims of 
consistency and truth. The truth-pursuing intellect puts 
the bridle on the wild horse of fancy, and is distinguished 
by the unerring certainty with which it rejects all such 
products of activity as are inconsistent, either with them- 
selves, or with the conceptions of truth by the side of 
which they momentarily co-exist in one mind. Now 
this certainty with which one mind rejects the illogical 
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more than another, does not, as I think we have seen, 
depend on any difference between minds such that one 
actually accepts the inconsistent while another does not. 
All minds alike reject that which they finally perceive 
to violate the logical laws of consistency. But all are not 
equally faithful to the means by which obscured incon- 
sistencies are perceived. The unity which is forced on 
them they accept ; but they lack impulse to go in quest 
of unity : they are deficient in the just fear that unwit- 
tingly they may have violated unity, or on the other hand 
neglected to notice some presented truth ; they accept 
what comes into their minds without question, without 
criticism. And so the third intellectual excellence, with- 
out which the first two fail to make for truth, is faithful- 
ness to truth as consistent knowledge and the whole of 
knowledge. This is based mainly, no doubt, on a strong 
general sense of the wholeness of individual experience 
and therefore of things ; and, issuing thus from a well- 
sustained psychological unity, it shows itself in a tendency 
to logically directed as well as other forms of self-control. 
This logical self-control takes on more especially the 
form of criticism, in which the particular object is, as it 
were, brought before a tribunal, representing, or meant 
to represent, the whole of mind, and deliberately 
judged in careful detail. The unfaithful mind, whether 
perverse, or deficient in general sense of itself — often 
called common sense — or deficient in the volitional 
quality of self-control, can judge as correctly as the 
faithful mind, but fails to bring its criminal acts before 
the judgment of the tribunal. It fails to perform that 
police-function of thought which makes criticism pos- 

s 2 
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sible, and the readiness to perform which is, when con- 
scious of itself, the critical faculty. 

The faithful or sound mind may, however, and fre- 
quently does, reject products without any such delibe- 
rate criticism. It throws off falsehood of the more ap- 
parent kind while falsehood is a tendency only. Indeed 
we might distinguish the sound mind more especially, as 
the mind which kills off lies and fallacies before they are 
born into consciousness, and understand by faithfulness 
the allied and more difficult virtue which destroys un- 
truth when it has a footing, and perhaps a footing hard 
to shake. It is evident that the two qualities belong 
to different stages of the same development, and that 
the mind which has been faithful, therefore, becomes 
sound in proportion to its faithfulness, while the sound 
mind is necessarily faithful unless it is tending to de- 
generate. And here is a practical conclusion for the 
educator. Be faithful to Truth according to your lights, 
and presently she will take up her abode with you. 
Lead your pupils, therefore, to criticise their products of 
thought in the interests of truth, and presently those 
products will form themselves truthfully. A critical 
habit forming is a logical tendency taking root. 

Activity and docility, as such, may produce sham 
knowledge rather than true, works of fancy rather than 
works of genuine thought. The sound mind distin- 
guishes sharply between these two. On the one hand, 
it attendSy in the survey of its objects, to the distinction 
between the partly given or sense-presented fact and 
the wholly re-presented or fictitious. On the other hand, 
it attends to the fact whether the logical requirement of 
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identity in identified points is fulfilled or not. A sound 
mind is sober and preserves itself: it does attend. The 
activity and docility of such a mind are logical, and the 
third excellence of intellect may, complex as it is, be 
defined as — 

(iii.) Steady continuous attention to the inherent dis- 
tinction between truth and falsehood, such as would, in 
a stage of advanced self-consciousness, imply both a 
constant pervading sense of the unity of thought, and a 
clear perception of the boundaries at which the universe 
of thought merges in reality. 

We have already seen how this quality of soundness 
depends for its cultivation on a habit of faithfulness, 
though this by no means implies that, through the 
generations, all minds were faithful before they were 
sound. No man can be faithful except to an object, 
and the object must be present in some sense to his 
consciousness before he is consciously faithful to it. 
Logical faithfulness, then, in that full sense of the word 
which implies consciousness of its own object, follows 
the distinct rise in consciousness of the logical object — 
the idea of the truth. That the sound mind tends 
towards the production of this idea is doubtless evident. 
Instinctively it has always practised the methods of 
direct truth-production. It awaits only that coming to 
consciousness of itself, which begins in reflection on its 
own ways as observed, and culminates in a knowledge 
of the objects towards which those ways are directed, 
with all the outburst of glad feeling and energetic will 
which the intellectual discovery of such objects implies. 
The sound mind, and all minds in so far as they are 
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sound, coming to consciousness of this object which they 
are practically pursuing, iSnd in themselves the idea of 
truth, defined, not in full but simply, as the idea to- 
wards the further development of which all sound in- 
tellectual activity is directed, and consisting now in 
such knowledge as this activity has hitherto brought 
together. Henceforth, truth is an object of conscious 
pursuit, a practical idea in the pursuit and contempla- 
tion of which the mind finds enthusiastic satisfaction. 

Intellectual progress has reached a stage of higher 
efficiency when truth thus becomes a direct motive to 
the will. Good primary intellectual qualities, valuable 
though they be, are probably of little account in com- 
parison with the leading intellectual virtue of which 
we have now come in sight, and which we may call — 

(iv.) The will to know, or the love of truth as shown 
practically in its voluntary pursuit. 

The cultivation of this wise will presents probably 
the most important of all the problems in intellectual 
education. The effect of the teacher's own enthusiasm 
for truth is well known. At all ages of studentship a 
fellow-enthusiast has some effect; but probably there 
is a critical age at which this effect is greatest. The 
birth of the idea of truth being naturally connected with 
the clear development of self-consciousness, it is likely 
that a great deal depends on the way in which know- 
ledge is presenting itself to a child's mind just at that 
variable age, from twelve or thirteen years onwards, when 
self-consciousness begins to manifest itself strongly. If 
truth be identified with knowledge, and knowledge with 
my pursuits, when I begin to question my consciousnesa 
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about myself and my pursuits, then truth presents 
herself to me as my object with all the attractiveness of 
a first love, and I reap all the advantages henceforth 
of having loved her always. We may look to the choice 
of educational objects, and their mode of presentation, 
at this age specially, for an increase, much to be desired, 
in the world's stock of truth-loving souls. 

Without the will to know, logical acquisitiveness 
begins and ends in gratification of desire, logical activity 
in pleasant exercise. So soon as either becomes laborious, 
work ceases, or becomes mechanical — governed by a 
law of forced repetition or routine ; in either case pro- 
gress in knowledge ceases, and so does fresh exercise 
and the consequent adaptation of faculty. We are 
sufiiciently familiar with the law of exercise to know 
that the maximum of improvement is gained at some 
point after voluntary effort has begun. Hence, though 
the better intellect, like the better practical activity, is 
the one that does a given quantity of work with the 
minimum effort, the condition of becoming better is that 
effort —voluntary effort — should be made. The will to 
know is the normal stimulus to effort in the case before 
us. By it, the intellectual activities are urged to more 
or less laborious exercise, and habits of effort are duly 
formed, leaving the will free for other work. 

Thus, to the natural activity of intellect is added the 
quality of intellectual strenuousness, the habit of un- 
resting labour for the sake of knowledge. Activity is 
absorbed into purpose, and purpose increases no less 
than it directs activity. Thought labours for its end, and, 
since that end is truth, the labour is logical ; for strenu- 
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onsness of mind attaches, not to the works of imagination 
BO appropriately as to the works of knowledge. We recog- 
nise this distinction when we find fault with a poem, or 
the ornamental part of a speech, for showing marks of 
labour — for not presenting the appearance of spontaneous 
flow ; while, on the other hand, we value the argument or 
truth-directed part of the same speech all the more, if it 
presents evidence of careful well-considered thought, 
of strenuous effort on the part of the speaker to get at 
truth. Indeed, the source of a great orator's influence 
lies largely in the impression he gives of labouring now, 
and of having laboured always, in the pursuit of truth. 
Not cleverness, nor the gift of speech, makes eloquence, 
but the manifestation of a mind striving, and successfully 
striving, to find the light, and, having found it, to make 
it shine for others also. And, on the other hand, that 
graceful quality in oratory which does not indeed in- 
spire, but excites keen delight, consists just in a corre- 
sponding absence of manifest efibrt in all those parts of 
a speech which are not directed to the elucidation of 
argument and the exposition of fact. An evidently 
prepared sally of humour fails more especially to produce 
the psychological efiect of humour, and may even irritate 
some hearers by suggestion of deficiency in the more 
important truth-loving quality. It would not 'probably 
be too much to say that all first-rate humour is strictly 
extempore — applied, that is, to the subject under con- 
sideration at the very moment of its utterance. A 
speaker is most humorous when the audience can see 
his jokes coming upon him, without purpose of his, as 
he goes along. 
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This digression will not involve waste of time if it 
illustrates the significance of the distinction between 
intellectual activity and the habit of logical labour. 
This last is generally a sign of the love of truth whence 
it springs ; though it might in exceptional cases be a 
habit only, that original source having been dried up. 
In any case, it impels a man to construct an argument, 
when he argues, without any holes in it, and, in general, 
to found all conclusions, practical or speculative, on 
processes of reason. This, however, is not the only 
truth-finding habit which is developed by the pursuit of 
truth. The mind which is active needs also to be docile ; 
so, too, the mind which is logically laborious needs also 
to be laborious in the acquisition of that new material 
for knowledge, which must be absorbed in order that 
knowledge may become co-extensive with truth as 
its whole. And this labour of acquisition involves the 
difficult work of much patient waiting on Nature till 
she reveals herself in answer to our inquiries. Unrest- 
ing labour of inquiry, and unceasing patience in waiting 
for results, and determined perseverance in renewing 
inquiry — all these are necessary in order that the com- 
plement of knowledge, which with knowledge makes up 
truth, should be won by the thinker for knowledge. 

Thus, on the higher stage of intellectual life, when 
intellect is inspired by the love and directed by the 
purpose of truth, the standard person is characterised 
by the possession of two complementary intellectual 
virtues : — 

(i). Logical lahoriousness in the work of reason. 

(ii). Persevering inquiry into given facts. 



I 
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Of these two, as it seems to me, the second is the rarer 
and the more difficult ; and that it has been slower of 
development in the history of the race is shown by the 
greater antiquity of demonstrative, as compared with 
experimental, science, while latest of all in development, 
though foremost in interest and first attempted, stand 
the sciences whose method is that of dialectic inquiry. 

On the lower plane of undirected intellect we saw 
that activity and docility need to be complemented by 
sound sense. So, too, on this higher plane, labour and 
inquiry need to he complemented by criticism. Sound 
sense, as we saw, implies the possibility of the love of 
truth, and the love of truth, it is manifest, implies a 
general willingness to revise the results of labour and 
of inquiry, with a view to the detection of error. The 
exercise of this general willingness issues in the forma- 
tion of a revising or critical habit, which is perhaps the 
most characteristic mark of a truth-producing mind. 
By labour knowledge is created, by inquiry it is ex- 
tended, but by criticism it is tested and guaranteed 
as logical and sound. 

Yet it is in the case of the critical habit, more 
especially, that we see exemplified the tendency of in- 
tellectual habits, already noted, to gain an independent 
existence of their own apart from their source in the 
love of truth. In a sense, indeed, they have that inde- 
pendence originally, in consequence of their deriva- 
tion from primordial and non-voluntary intellectual 
excellences. We are all familiar with the critical mind 
in its purely negative attitude of finding fault with 
results already attained; and, as purely negative al- 
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though perfectly correct, it deserves the freely given 
condemnation of the plain man, who rightly looks for a 
positive purpose behind the negative judgment, and in 
pure criticism finds it not. The plain man is right 
when he condemns as a whole the person who displays 
himself as a mere critic ; but the mere criticism may be 
perfectly right and desirable, nevertheless, as criticism. 
This is properly negative in itself, though it marks a 
degeneracy of human nature when it is conducted in a 
purely negative frame of mind. In the concrete, the 
good critic is the person who searches out error as a 
means to the establishment of truth, by a re-inquiry 
after truth. The business of education is with the 
soundness of the critic rather than with the cogency of 
his criticism ; and so the teacher will take special pains 
to secure that the growth of the critical faculty in his 
pupils shall be the outcome, not of mere sharpness, or 
still less vanity, but of genuine desire to win truth. 
Nor is it difficult to distinguish the truth-loving from 
the less worthy critic, for the former unmistakably 
begins at home, in self-criticism rather than in the 
criticism of others. I must love truth very dearly for 
myself before I can care for her in others greatly ; and 
he must be either a very self-confident person who ven- 
tures on her behalf to criticise the works of others before 
he has with greater care criticised his own, or a person 
who cares more for their truth than for his own, which 
is absurd. The teacher, then, as it seems to me, should 
be careful to direct critical tendencies homewards, with- 
out repressing them actually in any direction, and 
should, so far as possible, also secure that every critical 
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SO now I find it in wisdom, and love wisdom as the 
infinite possibility of truth in me. Wisdom for the 
individual is thus a more highly developed intellectual 
object than truth, not as opposed to truth, but as con- 
taining all the possibilities of it, while the truths which 
the individual knows can never be more than a part of 
that whole. 

Nevertheless, it would be a fatal error — and the 

teacher needs beware of it — to aim at wisdom before we 

aim at truth. Wisdom has, indeed, no existence out 

of relation to the love of truth ; to think that it has 

is to confuse it with cleverness. Wisdom can become 

an object only to those who have striven after truth, and 

become aware of themselves while so striving. The 

teacher, who has gained the higher plane, must bear in 

mind the route by which he reached it, when dealing 

with the learner in an earlier stage of development. 

To the child, the object of intellectual labour is normally 

truth, rather than wisdom ; and the inversion of this 

order, in the suggestion of these objects by another 

mind, is only too likely to result in the falsification of 

normal growth, in a will that mistakes cultivated 

cleverness without an object for the wisdom that lives 

towards truth. 

Once truth, or wisdom as including truth, has 
become an object of the will, its pursuit involves the 
operation and development of those formal moral virtues 
which are at once the condition and the result of will- 
activity for any end. The man who pursues wisdom, 
like him who pursues goodness, and no less than him, 
needs faith, humility, fortitude, and self-denial. He 
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believes that knowledge is, and is possible for him ; and 
his bt^ief is practical, fulfilling itself : this is intellectaal 
faith. He doubts the full adequacy and accuracy of his 
results, and, therefore, surveys them critically : this is 
intellectual humility. He is ready to forego pleasure 
within, as well as without the intellectual sphere — the 
pure intellectual delights of indiscriminate apprehension 
and unbridled fancy : in the use of these pleasures he is 
not ascetic but he is temperate. He is ready likewise 
to endure intellectual pain, if need be^the pains of 
temporary self-contradiction, of doubt, of hope deferred ; 
he endures as well as wrestles, and — hardest task of all 
— he can be patient. 

Thus intellectual growth implies a basis of moral 
character ; and thus too the love of truth, the philosophic 
impulse, is itself a sufficient cause for the production of 
such character. For the virtues are conditions that 
make easy the exercise of will for any end ; they are 
also results of the same exercise. 

Given, then, the moral basis, and the skilful educator 
will guarantee the production, from small beginnings, of 
sound intellectual character. Given, on the other hand, 
the love of truth, and the educator need do little more 
than encourage consistency in its pursuit to produce a 
moral character fundamentally sound. He may not thus 
produce a character with all the moral graces, nor one 
informed by a passionate love of righteousness and 
humanity, but he must thus produce a character with 
the sound backbone of righteous possibility running 
through it, though cold if the feelings are slow, and 
hard if the sympathies are dull. 
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And in the first class of cases more especially, but 
in all more or less, his success in furthering growth, and 
in remedying defect, depends upon his skill in ascertain- 
ing at what points in the series of intellectual operations 
the activity of his patient is, or tends to be, proportion- 
ately deficient. To these points he directs more particu- 
larly the learner's will, with the immediate object of 
securing a true result in thought, and the ulterior object 
of removing deficiency by exercise. For the immediate 
object the learner most naturally works, and this the 
educator needs always to remember, while his own 
mind may be rather bent on the ulterior end. 

For, once more let it be said, and always remembered, 
that though the aim of education is the wise persoUy the 
aim of the wise person for himself is always truth. To 
this end of truth the wisdom that he may aim at is itself 
a means. 



Conclusion 



THE UNITY OF EDUCATIONAL ENDS 



CONCLUSION 

At the outset of our inquiry it seemed convenient, as 
being in accordance with ordinary ideas, to divide the 
object of inquiry into two parts. Conceiving the end of 
the educator to be assistance to those educated, in their 
proper work of making the most and the best of them- 
selves, we saw that this conception of his work implies 
the idea of a standard character the development of 
which is the best development. To the study of this 
standard character in its detailed process of natural 
production, we then determined to direct our thoughts ; 
and, starting from the basis of the common distinction 
between will and intellect, we have elaborated, as best 
we could, our conceptions of the good person and of 
the wise person in detail. We have found them to be 
the persons whose minds are set on the supreme ob- 
jects respectively of universal conduct and universal 
knowledge, and who are realising these objects. The\ 
good man lives in duty, by moral law, and for the moral I 
ideal of humanity. The wise man lives in knowledge I 
by logical law, and for the intellectual ideal of humanitv/ 
or truth. '"^ 

A brief review of our conclusions will show that 

T 2 
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beneath the duality of educational ends there lies a 
fundamental unity. Goodness^ implies^ a^i-requires 
wisdom. Wisdom also implies and requires goodness. 
Both are implied generally in the conception of a life 
that has become self-conscious — ^the conception of a 
being that not only develops but has, as self-conscious, 
ideas of its own development, and purposes correspond- 
ing. Before thought and will is life: the organism 
lives, by using its environment as means to life, and 
resisting it as obstacle to life. The dawn of intellect 
is the beginning of inquiry 'What is this?' and the 
whole movement of personal knowledge follows on this 
inquiry. In the later stages of that movement the 
question 'What am I?' comes into prominence as 
one part of the whole inquiry into truth ; and interest in 
this question constitutes self-consciousness proper. But 
before my thoughts are turned to myself they fall 
naturally on my actions, as an interesting part of my 
presented experience. Inquiry into these actions leads 
to assignment of their causes, in such ideas of their 
motives as we find it possible logically to form. We 
form ideas of the ends to the attainment of which 
actions are directed, and, acting afterwards with these 
ideas in mind, we act with purpose to attain the ends. 
These ideas of ends, or practical ideas, develop with 
our intellectual as well as our practical life ; and thus 
the growth of knowledge directs the activity of wiU. 

The work of intellect is the unity of presentation 
and re-presentation in a whole of perfectly consistent 
experience. This work it accomplishes for its practical 
ideas no less than for all others, and the result tends 
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towards the formation of a single practical idea — the 
idea of an end for me aimed at in all my acts. All 
these acts, so far as they subserve my life, are directed 
to the use of nature as means and her conquest as 
obstacle, except when they are directed to the modifi- 
cation of myself to improved efficiency. The idea 
naturally corresponding to such acts is the idea of my 
freedom. As I seek this end of freedom, and reflect 
upon it, the conception broadens and deepens, as we 
have seen, till it includes in my personal end of freedom, 
not only the possession of universal knowledge for me, 
but that freedom and therefore that knowledge for all 
persons. When life becomes self-conscious in the 
inquiry into the idea of its own ends, it implicitly lays 
claim to infinite rights in freedom and in truth, and 
accepts the infinite duty of realising these universally. 
And this, it would seem, is the fundamental source 
of all religious aspiration, which takes to itself forms 
more or less distinct and rational, as the implicit ideas 
of absolute freedom and truth, of infinite duties and 
knowledge, become explicit though indefinite, and stand 
out like a bright background behind the more sombre 
though beautiful conceptions of the moral consciousness, 
— conceptions of liberty, obedience to law, knowledge, 
self-devotion, and responsibility. Self-conscious life 
must, by its own nature, unite its experience in an ideal 
of truth, and be intellectual ; it must unite its ideas of 
action in an ideal of personal good, and be moral ; it 
must in its finitude reach towards infinity and be reli- 
gious. All this it does in its nature as self-conscious- 
ness, if it be strong and true ; the being that fails may 
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fail because his energy is low, or his self-consciousness too 
rudimentary, or because of perverse tendencies which 
have been developed through generations of such in- 
adequacy. 

This, at least, is evident: the life that is strong 
and conscious and true enough to produce goodness or 
wisdom^ is strong and true and conscious enough to 
produce unsdom or goodness; and each so far implies 
the other. But each also requires the other in order 
that it may complete itself. The dependejice of good- 
ness on wisdom has been abundantly illustrated in a 
previous chapter. The good man's claim to freedom, 
which converts itself into his duty to identify his will 
with the law of nature and the moral law or ideal law 
of man, carries him on to the duty of knowing nature 
and man in order that this identification may be possi- 
ble. By knowledge, and knowledge only, can he be- 
come even obedient to law ; and knowledge is, in a 
deeper sense, essential to the establishment for him of 
that rational continuity between will in the world and 
his will which the satisfaction of his moral nature 
demands. The demand always transcends the possi- 
bility of satisfaction, it is true ; but this remark applies 
to the demands of the moral nature taken all round, 
and the fact of their infinitude does not alter the signi- 
ficance of their direction. The good man looks, there- 
fore, to truth, both of what is and what is meant to be, 
as expressed in nature and in the mind of man, for 
content with which to fill up the form of his good 
deeds ; without wisdom his goodness, in difficult cases, 
is general intention only, not a fact. If it be true 
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that I fulfil the law of duty by doing and being, or 
meaning, in every detail, to do and be all that I am 
meant by nature to do and be, then I need knowledge 
greatly that I may rightly aim. The necessary law of 
the development of good is the ideal rule of my voluri^ 
tary development of self and assistance in the similar 
development of others. Therefore I need to know, 
with the utmost fullness of knowledge that is possible 
to me, the truth concerning the laws of this necessary 
development of good; and this knowledge implies a 
knowledge of all truth, in the natural no less than in 
the moral world. Thus goodness depends for its fvlfiU 
ment on wisdom. 

Truth, and truth only, has power to set man free. 
By knowledge, we become the theoretical exponents of 
universal law, and can become, by the identification of 
will with knowledge, the practical exponents of that 
law, in its higher manifestation as the effect of volun- 
tary human agency. But farther than this we may 
even go in asserting the unity of moral and intellectual 
perfection. Knowledge of the truth, not only can, but 
must set us free, if it present itself to us in ideas 
possessing more than a certain minimum of vividness 
and constancy. A very vivid idea is so vivid because 
it attracts to itself and absorbs all available energy of 
attention ; for the time it occupies the centre of con- 
sciousness, all mental life being organised around it. 
In such case we might naturally expect, and the facts 
of common experience verify the expectation, that the 
energies of will, no less than of thought, organise them- 
selves in relation to the central idea and subserve its 
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tendency to expand its limits. Thus the idea, once it 
has mastered consciousness bringing all content into 
relation to itself, tends, because of the voluntary agency 
of the mind thus mastered, to go on towards domination 
of the surrounding world. In simple language, the 
vivid idea moves the will, and does so in proportion 
as it possesses for the time the consciousness of the 
man. 

Impulsive persons are those who are easily possessed 
by their ideas. It does not follow, as so often assumed, 
that their ideas are dispossessed with equal ease. It 
does seem to follow that they are persons intellectually 
characterised by vividness of ideas, this vividness being 
generally, though not necessarily, given to them through 
the medium of a rapidly working imagination. Ideas 
may, however, be vivid, and powerful organisers of 
consciousness accordingly, not through the medium of 
imagination, but through that of reason. In that case, 
an idea organises the whole intellectual content, as a 
logical and illustrative context to itself. Such an idea 
is as many times more powerful than the corresponding 
idea which fills imagination,' as general truth is more 
inclusive and permanent than the particular. The 
person who is impulsive under ideas of this tendency 
is so because his reason works rapidly ; but, since the 
rate at which intellectual operations are performed is, 
we can scarcely doubt, equally low or high, relative to 
the average standard, for all the operations of the same 
person, the rapidity of his rationality is not the cha- 
racteristic which distinguishes him from other impulsive 
persons, but his rationality itself — the tendency of his 
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ideas to dilate into abstract context, rather than into 
pictorial or semi-pictorial context through the medium 
of imagination. 

In either case, the idea may be said for the time 
to possess the man when his whole present conscious- 
ness is in the attitude of bearing upon it. He himself, 
as it were, has then placed himself behind it, finds his 
momentary life in it, and if it suggest action he will 
be moved to act. But mark the difference in the two 
cases. Imagination combines the present consciousness, 
bringing together into the unity of the dominant idea 
all that is presented or revived at the instant. It does 
not combine, as reason, with its symbolism of language, 
does, the total of personal experience. An idea domi- 
nating imagination, therefore, is much less secure of 
permanent sovereignty than the same idea dominating 
by way of reason. In the former case, the whole man 
is not behind the idea, but only the part of the man that 
happens just then to be represented in imaginative 
consciousness. When that part sinks into obliviscence 
presently, the idea sinks with it, the impulse dies down ; 
and the self-wise people whose intellects move at a 
rate that makes the complete organisation of temporary 
consciousness round an idea impossible to them — these 
self-wise persons shake their heads over the uselessness 
of the eager impulse that lives but to die. Suppose, 
however, that the quick intellect, prone to be possessed 
by its ideas, be also by inheritance, or cultivation, prone 
to take these ideas as rational, ratlier than imaginative, 
starting points. The fact of rapid organisation, and 
consequent impulse, would still remain ; but the mind 
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behind the idea would represent so much of the whole 
man, that changes of consciousness afterwards would but 
slowly alter the significance attached originally to it. 
When it has ceased to be at the centre, an idea not 
very different will have taken its place, and the impulse 
which attached to it will not die but be transferred to 
a similar object, undistinguishable from it perhaps in the 
eyes of spectators. The ready capacity for impulse is, 
indeed, a good gift, to races or individuals; and not 
the least part of its goodness lies in the fact that it 
lays those who possess it open to the charge of incon- 
sistency and want of persistence, so long as their 
rational tendencies are insuflBciently developed. 

The capacity for impulse is, however, not limited 
to the impulsive persons who owe, as has been pointed 
out, their impulsive readiness to their intellectual 
rapidity.^ In all persons, an idea of suflScient vivid- 
ness impels towards actions tending to sustain and 
expand it, and if that idea operate by way of reason 
in the organisation of consciousness, its impulsive force 
is approximately constant both in magnitude and di- 
rection, while opportunities and ability for action 
may vary. Thus our ideas are not merely guides to 
our acts, but their originators; every idea tends to 
become strong, and every strong idea to become prac- 
tical. If we, then, possess the truth, the truth possesses 
us — our will and act — and we, through its possession of 
us, are made free. Thus, truth being possessed^ right- 
eousness fulfils itself, 

* It should be noted that, throughout, the case of pure emo- 
tional or blind impulse is not under consideration. 
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But how do we come into possession of the truth ? 
It does not impose itself simply on us, we being passive 
recipients meanwhile. From material which presents 
itself to us without our agency, in accordance with 
necessary laws of unity which we cannot, with open 
eyes, set aside, the structure of knowledge is reared in 
our minds by the conscious co-operation of our own 
voluntary efiFort. Sense-presentations, laws of thought, 
and personal eflTort — these are the three factors of 
knowledge-production ; and that the last is not the 
least important factor is testified by the consciousness of 
every thinker, and by our widespread faith in the stimu- 
lation of the will as a means to the individual acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. The material we can, to some 
extent, either take or neglect to take; the laws of 
unity we may also disregard, by inattention to incon- 
sistent intellectual products ; and the natural fund of 
spontaneous activity, which will carry us some distance, 
may fail to carry us far enough. Sooner or later, there 
is a call for the supplementary voluntary effort which 
we may, and for our object ought to, but need not 
make. The talents are committed to our care, but we 
can bury them. The opportunity is given, but we 
need not use it. Law for the regulation of thought 
is prescribed, which we cannot deny in thinking, 
but we need not think our subjects out — few people 
do perhaps. Knowledge is produced by, and in, our 
minds, and the materials are supplied; but whether 
we produce or not, lies after a certain point of 
pleasurable exercise is reached, in the use of the 
simple resolve, *I will.' Thus, though knowledge is 
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necessary, its production in each mind by that mind is 
voluntary. 

Up to a certain point, I operate intellectually, and 
attend to the products of operation, without conscious 
effort. When eflfort becomes necessary, I find myself 
already with an object of intellectual pursuit, namely 
the object of knowledge which I am already pursuing. 
If my conception of that object be narrow, the motive 
which prompts further effort will be restricted in its 
application ; and in proportion as it is wide the sweep 
of the motive widens also. The best case is that in 
which conscious effort begins after the conception of the 
intellectual object has, however vaguely, extended itself 
to include knowledge of all things ; and I believe that 
children take dimly that wide view of the object more 
often than we are prone to think. In any case, so 
soon as the idea of knowledge as an object is present, 
purpose, or the organisation of effort towards its attain- 
ment, is possible. 

Then the differences between strength and feeble- 
ness of character appear, and are the same in this 
intellectual as in the moral field. The will that is 
strenuous in the pursuit of its object as the object of 
will is a good will, good for truth as it' is for morality : 
and such a will, as we have seen, produces by its ex- 
ercise, and is sustained by, the formal virtues of faith, 
humility, fortitude, and self-denial. Since then the 
pursuit of truth depends on the strenuousness of per- 
sonal will, it depends on the possession, or gain, by 
the person who pursues it, of just that substratum of 
character which constitutes essential capacity for good- 
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if ness, and which guarantees for the future growth of the 

/ person that it shall be true and constant to its aim, 

/ without bias and without faltering. Thus moral cha- 

l racter subserves and is necessary to the production of 

^intellectual perfection. 

Moreover, it is true, that moral character at its 
best, the perfection of the virtuous will with full-set 
resoluteness to fulfil its end, cannot but promote in- 
tellectual perfection. The objects of intellect are, 
generally at least, present with all of us as suggested 
objects of pursuit. All that is needed is a certain 
intensification of will, and the whole course of intellec- 
tual progress becomes a necessary sequence. Given, 
therefore, that resoluteness of will which disposes the 
mind to tighten its grasp on objects of pursuit and 
keep it tightened, and it follows that the mind so 
characterised will, within the limits of its capacity and 
its opportunities, be vigorous and constant in the pur- 
suit of its intellectual aims. In short, just so far as 
. strenuousness conduces to moral, so far it conduces 
also to intellectual faithfulness. And so, just as to do 
right we must have faith, to have faith we must be of 
the sort that does right. Moreover, those who are of 
that sort will necessarily reap the maximum result of 
their intellectual abilities and opportunities in truth. 

But moral character at its best is more than the 
formal perfection of the will full-set upon its end. 
Virtue is not simply faithfulness to an end : it is faith- 
fulness to the end. Of that end we have been able to 
form an incomplete but thoroughly serviceable concep- 
tion, which once again may be briefly characterised. 
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It is, for each one, the joint liberation of his personal 
consciousness and the universal consciousness of 
humanity, by the free identification of all wills in 
furtherance of those natural, (including moral), ends, 
which the highest exercise of human intelligence is 
able to discover. Faithfulness to the end does not, 
indeed, imply such a general conception of its cha- 
racter as this, in the less reflective faithful ones ; but 
it does imply a series of more or less distinct particular 
conceptions of a corresponding character, life according 
to which constitutes the plain man's faithfulness to 
duty. In doing his duty, the plainest man always re- 
cognises the fact that he has some object in view, 
though he may think that it is no part of his duty to 
understand the object. If he so regard his object, 
however, it is clear that duty is, for him, either a mere 
formal obedience to authoritative rule, or the outcome 
in true instinct of some mass of events which he has 
not yet raised into the light of consciousness. Such a 
man is not faithful to duty in the higher human sense 
of faithfulness to an ideal which at least he tries to 
understand ; but he does recognise an unknown ideal 
behind his duty, nevertheless. 

And it will be more than clear to those who have 
gone with me so far that faithfulness to an end — the 
end of duty — implies, in proportion to its grasp on the 
character, a constant and faithful efibrt to understand 
the end. Human intelligence is indeed the organ of 
nature for the shaping of her higher ends, and thus 
duty fails to achieve herself when she omits to lean on 
thought. This is only the reassertion of the position 
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already upheld at length, that knowledge of truth is 
necessary for the accomplishment of duty. Hence it 
follows that faithfulness to duty carries with it an obli- 
gation to seek after truth, than which no obligation 
can be stronger. So a mind set on good is already 
set potentially on truth ; it has a need for truth propor-^ 
tionate to its aspiration for good. 

But not for all truth equally, it may be said ; and, 
in a certain practical sense, this is true. The man who 
wants knowledge as a guide to practice always wants 
some knowledge more than others, and certain depart- 
ments of truth lie so far removed from influence on 
conduct that it is impossible to bring them within 
range of the practical man's interest; he cannot feel 
moved towards them. Yet it is almost superfluous to 
point out that no part of the knowJedge-field can be, in 
the long run, irrelevant to practice ; and thus, though 
it is natural and right that the practical man, as prac- 
tical, should feel most and work best on those portions 
of the field that most directly affect his practice, he 
would fail to be that mirror of the universal end which 
the good man aspires to be, if his heart were quite cold 
and his intellect quite indifferent to the claims of truth 
in any department. Enthusiasm for truth in general 
follows on enthusiasm for good at its highest and most 
intelligent; though it is none the less true that en- 
thusiasm for truth may and does exist purely on its 
own account. ^^^.^ 

Coming down for a moment from the heights to / 
the plains of human development, we may note, as a 
suggestive educational fact, the keen intellectual in- 
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terest which, in all persons, attaches to subjects bearing 
on their practical pursuits, the eagerness with which 
light is sought when light is needed for the regulation 
of act. Passing over elementary examples which will 
readily suggest themselves, consider the intellectual 
pains which a young debater will take to amass and 
arrange facts, for the construction of an argument in 
support of a certain course of action which he believes 
to be right. His object is practical — ^the persuasion or 
conviction of his friends — and in pursuit of it he pursues 
eagerly the truth of the subject, in all its details, and 
probably acquires in the end a semi-independent en- 
thusiasm for the knowledge, apart from the practical 
object for which he uses it. This example suggests the 
educational use of debating societies, when the subjects 
debated are such as have real practical interest. 

Another and higher kind of example is found in 
the interest which attaches to the study of statistics and 
similar unattractive details, when they are needed, not 
to prove a case^ (as in the last example), but to throw 
light on the current of events as tending to the fulfil- 
ment, or frustration, of some social end. Statistics 
showing the tendencies to change, under our present 
social organisation, in the standard of comfort of the 
working classes, the amount of pauperism and crime, 
the public health, and so on — these are only interesting 
to most minds because they lead to practical conclusions 
for the guidance of society. It does not concern us 
here to inquire whether the inferences founded on such 
facts are justified by the facts or not. Our concern 
just now is with the fact that such uninteresting 
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subject-matter of study becomes interesting, because it 
has a bearing on practice. 

Returning to the main argument, let us review our 
conclusions, binding them finally into that unity which 
it has been the object of this chapter to demonstrate as 
inherent in them. The end of personal development, 
and therefore of education which ministers to that 
development, is, implicitly or explicitly, for each in- 
dividual, a single end. How shall we define it in the 
last resort ? 

Let us first be clear as to the form in which we ask 
the question. Shall we now ask, as we did at the out- 
set, what the end of education is. I think not. Start- 
ing with the general understanding that education 
should be directed to the improvement of the indivi- 
dual, and recognising the oft- forgotten truth, that the 
individual improves by process of growth rather than 
of manufacture, we have inquired into the process by 
which he grows so that every stage may be, in the full 
sense, an improvement, and the result such practical ap- 
proximation as is physiologically possible towards 
human perfection as we can conceive it. Surveying 
this picture, inadequate though it be, of healthy deve- 
lopment, true to its aim and unerring in its use ot 
means, we are constrained to alter the incidence of 
our question, on the one hand, or to change its form, 
upon the other. If we ask, under the last alternative, 
what education is, the answer is not far to seek. 
Education is the work of encouragement, assistance, 
and organisation of means, by which other minds can 

u 
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assist true development in the mind undergoing educa- 
tion. 

This answer compels us to ask another as the real 
alternative to the original question. What is true de- 
velopment for the individual ? To this question a 
lengthy answer has been given, which, nevertheless, 
it is easy to summarise briefly. True development is 
the development of that mind which is set, throughout, 
on the attainment, in its world, of those objects which 
it takes to be right, and on the understanding of that 
world so that it may be sure of their rightness. In 
such development it realises freedom and wisdom for 
itself, and furthers the like realisation by others; but 
its own characteristic, from first to last, is the double 
characteristic of resoluteness in the pursuit of its prac- 
tical objects, and persistence in the attempt more clearly 
to see them, and with them all facts, in the light of 
thought. Following up its ends of right-doing and 
true-knowing, with attention fixed on the ends, and 
not on the changing self that grows by following 
them, each personality becomes, within the limitations 
of its original character and circumstances, the best 
that it can become. This becoming is, to the educator's 
reflection, the ideal end of development, the end which 
for each individual the educator has in view, though 
he can only promote it indirectly as a humbla minister, 
controlling opportunities and fostering impulses. But 
for the educated, his own best development is not his 
conscious end, when he develops healthily. That best 
development is, on the contrary, an effect in him pro- 
duced by ceaseless endeavours to launch all his energies 
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on objects outside himself, thus taking himself beyond 
his present subjective self at each step, and thereby 
expanding it to the limits of the objectivity on which 
he launches it. As the objects of a true development 
take form, they make themselves known under the two 
heads we have discussed, the service of humanity and 
the discovery of truth. Later these two are conceived in 
unity ; the service of humanity is conceived as assistance 
to every and any man in fulfilling the ideal end of true 
development, by which each becomes the perfectly 
reasonable human soul reading truth as in the pages 
of an open book. The discovery of truth on the other 
hand is conceived as the means by which humanity 
must be served, if the service is to tend towards true 
development. 

The work of education in ministering towards such 
development is by no means simple ; and it is beset by 
a certain characteristic danger, which danger increases 
with the enthusiasm of the educator as such, if he be 
not already on his guard against it. This danger is 
that he will spoil his work by drawing the attention of 
the developing mind, away from its own proper objects, 
to the educator's object of development, which straight- 
way would degenerate into the much lower object — an 
unattractive one to all healthy minds — of mere self- 
culture. Now, it is well that the educator should set 
himself deliberately to promote the remedy of deficiencies 
moral or intellectual. Sometimes, it may be well to 
draw the attention of the educated to these, in order 
that by deliberate eflforts of self-culture they may be 
cured. But normally such deliberate self-culture is for 
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the growing mind a mere means to the attainment of ends 
in knowledge and conduct ; and the educator does ill if 
through his influence it comes to pass that the means 
are substituted habitually for the end. His own en- 
thusiasm for the great ends of humanity is the primary 
guarantee against this result ; but the secondary gua- 
rantee of clear conception respecting the conditions of 
true development, and the risks of setting them at 
naught, is scarcely less necessary. 

And, in conclusion, it may be said that the teacher 
will keep nearest to the fulfilment of those conditions 
who keeps before him most steadily the ideal of conduct 
for his learners expressed in the advice ' Be thou faith- 
ful ' — faithful alike to ideals conceived and to purposes 
undertaken, in the inner world of thought and in the 
outer world of conduct. 
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Books I.-XIL Grown 8to.««. 

Mahaflf's Glasiioal Greek literatnre. Grown 6?o. Vol. 1, The Foots, 7«. 84. 
▼oU 8, The Prose Writers, It. 64. 

Plato's Parmenides, with Notes, Ac. by J. Vagnire. 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Virgil's Works, Latin Text, with Gommentavy, by Kennedy. Grown 8vo. lOi. 64. 

— JBneid, translated into Bnglifih Verse, by Gonington. Grown 8to. 9s, 

— — — _____ byW.J.TharnhilLCr.8vo.7«.64. 
~ PoeBk% — — — Proee, by Conington. . Grown Svo. 9a. 

Witt's Myths of Hellas, translated by F. M. Yonnghnsband. Grown 8to. 8«. 64. 

— The Trojan War, — — Pep. 8to. If. 

— The Wanderings of XTlysses, — Grown 8to. 8«. 64. 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, & GARDENING. 

Allen's Flowers and their Pedigrees. Crown 8to. Woodcats, 6t. 
Deoalsaa and Le Maoat's General System of Botany. Imperial Sro. 81«. 64L 
Dixon's Rnral Bird Ufs. Grown 8yo. IllnstratlonB, U, 
Hartwig's Aerial World, 8to. lOi. 64. 

— Polar World, 8to. 10<. 64. 

— Sea and its liTlng Wonders. 8to. 10«. 64. 

— Bobterraneao World, 8yo. lOt. 64. 

— Troploal World, 8to. lOf. 64. 
lindky's Tresisuy of Botany. 8 vols. fop. 8to. ISi. 
London's Bnoydopndia ef Gardening. 8to. 31<. 

— — Plants. 8to. 43<. 
BlTers's Orohard House. Grown 8vo. 8«. 

— Miniatcune Fruit Garden. Fop^ 8to. i», 
Stanley's Familiar History of British Birds. Grown 8n>. 6«. 
Wood's Bible Animals. With 118 Vignettes. 8to. 10«.64. 

~ Gommon British Insects. Grown 8to. U, 64. 
_ Homes Without Hands, 8to. lOt. 64. 

— Insects Abroad, 8to. 10«. 64. 

— Horse and Man. 8yo. 14i. 

~ Inaeots at Home. With 700 Illustrations. 8to. 10«. 64. 

— Out of Doors. Grown8vo.fi*. 

— Petland Berisited. Grown 8vo. 7a. 64. 

— Strange Dwollings. Grown 8vo. 6i. Popular Bdition, 4to. 64. 
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OeAeral lists of Works. 



PRIZE AND PRESENTATION BOOKS. 

Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols, square 8to« 
Legends of the Madonna. 1 toL S1«. 

— — — Monastio Orders 1 vol. 214. 

— — ^ Saints and Martyrs. S vols. 81«. 6d. 

— — — Savioor. Oompleted by Lady Bastlake. 2'ro]s.4J«. 

Maoanlay's lays of Ancient Borne, illnstrated by Soharf. Fcp. 4to. 10«. M. 

The same, with Iwp and the Armada^ illnstrated by Wegnelin. down 8vo. 9$. M. 

New Testament (The) illustrated with Woodoats after Paintings by th« Barly 
Masters. 4to. 81«. 



By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds (from *The 
Sea and its Living Wonders ')• With 
75 Illustrations^ Grown Svo. 2«. 6(2. 
doth extra, gilt edges. 

Denizens of the Deep (from *The8ea 
and its Living Wonders '). With 117 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2«. 6d. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Dwellers in the Arctic Regions (from 
'The Sea and its Living Wonders'). 
With 29 ninstrations. Orown 8yo. 
2s. 6d. cloth extra, g^ilt edges. 

Winged life in the Tropics (from * The 
Tropical World ' ) . With 56 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 

Volcanoes and Barthqnakes (from *The 
Subterranean World'). With 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 2*. 6d. 
cloth extra, gUt edges. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics (from * The 
Tropical World '). With 68 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Bio. Zs. M. cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 



By the Eev. J. G. Wood. 

The Branch Builders (from * Homes 
without Hands '). With 28 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 2s, M. cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 

Wild Animals of the Bible (from * Bible 
Animals'). With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Zs. 6d. doth extra, gilt 
edges. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible (from 

* Bible Animals'). With 28 lUus- 
trations. Oown 8vo. ts. bd, cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Bird life of the Bible (from * Bible 
Animals'). With 32 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Zs. Qd, cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 

Wonderful Nests (from * Homes with- 
out Hands'). With 30 lUustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3^. 64. doth extra, gilt 
edges. 

Homes Under the Ground (from 

* Homes without Hands'). With 
28 Illustrations. Crown 8to. 3«. 6d. 
doth extra, gilt edges. 



CHEMISTRY ENGINEERING, it GENERAL SCIENCE. 

Amott's Elements of Physios or Natural Philosophy. (}rown 8Ta 12s. 84. 
Barrett's English Glees and Part-Songs : their Histoiical Development. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Boome's Ciatechism of the Steam Engine. Crown 8vo. 7«. 64. 

— Handbook of the Steam Engine. Fcp. gvo. 9s. 

— Beoeut Improvements in the Steam Engine. Fop. 8vo. 6«. 
Bnckton's Our Dwellings, Healthy and Unhealthy. Grown 8vo. Zs. 64. 
Clerk's The Gas En^hie. With Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 7s. 64. 
Grookes's Select Methods in CJhemical Analysis. 8vo. 9i«. 

Oulley's Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. 8to. 19s. 

Fbirbaim's Useful Inf<nination for Engineers. 8 Yds. crown 8vo. Sl«. 64. 

— Mills and MiUwork. lvol.8vo.28<. 
Ganot's Elementary Treatise on Phyiiae, by Atkiason. lArge orown 8vow lAf. 

>- Natural Phlloeophy, by Atkinson. Grown 8ya 7s. 64. 
Grove's (Correlation of Physical Forces. 8vo. 16a 
Haughton's Six Lectures on Physical Geography. 8vo. lis. 
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Ctanenl listi of Worki. 



Hilinlinlti OB tiM BenwMoBf of Toub. "BojtX 9ro, S81. 

Bdbnholt^t LaolQTCi on Betaitlilo Snl^eoli. S toIb. otowb 8tol 7«. M. 

Hndioii Mid Oon»*i Th« BotUbn or * Wboel AnlmaloolM.' With M Ookmxod 
PlAtM. « porta. 4to. 10<. 6dL oooIl Gomptoto, S roll. 4to. £3. lOi. 

Hiilloh*BLootiir«oatlioHlaUiryof Xodorii Xmia 8T0.8<.6d. 

>— TmntttlirTi Period of Musloal Hiatory. 8tow lOi. 64. 
JftokMo't Aid to Bnglnoaring Solution. Boyol 6?o. SU. 
Jovo't InoBgMklo GhMiiistry, TboorBtiool ond Pmotiool. Vop. 8to. Sc 
jMn* Bailwiur Problema. Swo, lit, M. 

KolWi Short Tozt-Book of Inocgaaio Gheniistry. Urowa 8to. 7«. M. 
Lloyd't Treotiie on ICagnfltlnn. 8to. 10«. 64. 

ICaooUfter'i Zoology and Morphology of Verttbnto Animoli. 8to. lOi. 9d. 
Hoofamn'i LeotoTM on HAxmoay. 8to.1S«. 

Killer's Xlementaof OhMniitry* Thooretioal ud PraotlooL 8 Tola. 8to. Pwt L 
Cbnnioal Phydcfly 16«. PMtII.InacKMiioOhemi«try,S4«. P»rini.OrgMiio 
Ohemifltry, prioe 9U. 64. 

mtohoU'a Ifanoal of PxMtioid Amiylng. 9ro. lU. UL 

Kohle'i Hoars with « Three-inch Teleaoope. Grown 8to. is, 6d. 

NorthooU'e lAtbOB and Taming. 8Ta 18«. 

Owon'a CompentlTO Anatony and Phyaiology of the Yertebrato ^ "*"**'■ 

8 TOlfl. 8to. 78«. 9d. 
Ptesae'e Art of Perfomeiy. Sqoare orown 8to. 31«. 
Bichardson's The Health of Nations ; Works and Life of Edwin Chadwick^CB. 

S ToU. 8yo. 2Bt, 

— The Ck>mmoahealth ; a Series of Bsaays. Crown 8yo. 6/. 

BohaUanli Speotmm Analyalfl. 8to. 81<. Sd. 
Bormett's Treatise on the Marine Steam Engine. 8to. 81s. 
Smith's Air and Bain. 8to. 34i. 

Btoney's The Theory of the Streoses on Girders, Ac Boyal 8to. 86«. 
TUden's Practical Ohemiatry. Fop. 8vo. U. 6d. 
Tyndall's Faraday as a IMsooTSKr. Chrown 8yo. 3*. 9d. 

— - Floating Matter of the Air. Crown 8to. 7«. 6d. 

— Fragments of Soieooa 8 vols, poet Bro. 16«. 
'— Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown SrOb 18s. 

— Leotores on Light ddivered in America. Grown 8va it, 

— Lessons on Blectricity. Grown 8to. 2i» M. 

•— Notes on Electrical Phenomena. Crown 8to. U, sewed, U. M. oIoHl 

— Notes of Lectures on Light. Grown 8to. Is. sewed, U, td. oloth. 

— Bound, with Frontispieoe and 808 Woodoats. Grown 8to. lOs. 64. 
Wattles IHetionary of Chemistry. 9 vols, medlom 8to. £16. 8«. 64. 
Wilson's Manual of Health-Scienoe. Grown Bto. it, 64. 

THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS WORKS. 
Arnold's (Bot. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 Tola, crown 8to. 6t, eaoh. 
Boaltbee's Commentary on the 80 Artioles. Grown Sva 6s. 
Browu^s (Bishop) Exposition of the 39 Articles. 8to. 16«. 
Bollinger's Critical Lexicon and Concordance to the English and Greek New 

Testament. Boyal 8to. Ut, 
Golanso on the Pentateach and Book of Joehaa. Grown 8to. dt. 
Condor's Handbook of the Bible. Poet 8to. 7t, 64. 

LONaHANS, GREEN, Be CO., London and New York. 



General Lists of Works. 



Oonybean & HowBon's Life and Lefcton of St. Fan] :— 

librazy Edition, with Maps, Plates, and Woodonts. 3 vols, square annvn 

8yo. ils. 
Student's Bdition, teTised and condensed, with 46 Ulnstratlons and ICaps. 

1 Tol. crown Svo, It, 6d. 

Cox's (Homeraham) The First Oentury of Christianity. Sra U«. 
Davidson's Introduction to the Stndy of the New Testament. 3 vols. Svo. 80f. 
Bdershelm's Life and Times of Jeeus the Messiah. 8 vols. Svo. 34«. 

— Propheoy and History in relation to the Messiah. Svo. 12«. 
BUiootf s (Bishop) Oommentaiy on St. Panl's Bplstles. Svo. Coriothians 1. 16/. 

Oalatians, 8«. 6(f . Ephesians, 8«. M. Pastoral Epistles, \Qt, 6<l. PhilippianB, 
OolossJans and Philemon, lOf. M, Thesaalonians, 7«. 6A 

— Lectures on the Life of onr Lord. Svo. 13<. 
Bwald's Antiquities of Israel, transited by SoUy. Svo. 13«. 6<{. 

— ffistory of Israel, translated by Carpenter & Smith. S vols. Svo. Ycds. 

1 ft 2, S4<. Vols. 8 & 4, 2U. Vol. 5, 18«. Vol. 6, 16«. Vol. 7, 31/. 
Vol. S, 18#. 

Hohart's Medical Language of St. Luke. Sval6«. 

Hopkins's Christ the Consoler. Fcp. Svo. S«. 6d. 

Jukes's New Man and the Eternal Life. Crown Svo. U, 

— Second Death and the Bestitution of all Things. Crown Svo. 8j; 64. 

— Types of Genesis. Crown Svo. It. M. 

— The Mystery of the Kingdom. Crown Svo. 8/. 6<l. 

Lehormaat's New Translation of the Book of Gtoneeia. Translated into English. 
Svo. 10/. M, 

Lyra (}ermanioa : Hymns translated l^ Miss Wlnkworth. Fop. Svo. it, 

Maodonald's (G-.) Unspoken S«naons. Two Series, Crown Svo. S/. M. each. 

— The Mirades of our Lord. Crown Svo. 3/. M, 

Manning's Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Crown Svo. S/. 6<2. 

Martineau's Endeavours after the Christian Life. Crown Svo. 7/. 64. 

— Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown Svo. 4/. 64. 33mo. 1/. 64. 

— Scomons, Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 3 vols. 7«. 64. each. 
Monsell's Spiritnal Songs for Sundays and Holidays. Fcp. dvo. 6/. ISmo. 3i. 
MtUler's (Max) Origin and Growth of Bellgion. Crown Svo. It. 64. 

-' — Scienoe of Bellgion. Crown Svo. 7/. 64. 
Newman's Apologia pro VltA SuA. Crown Svo. 6/. 

— The Idea of a Universil^ Defined and Illustrated. Crown Svo. It, 

— Historical Sketches. 3 vols, crown Sto. 6/. each. 

— Discussions and Arguments on Various Subjects. Crown Svo^ 6/. 

— An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. Crown Svo. 6/. 

— Ctortain DUBoultfes Fell) by Anglicans in Ckitholio Teaching Con- 

sidered. VoL1,crownSvo. 7/. 64. VoL 3, crown Svo. ft/. 64. 

— The Via Mefiia of the Anglican Church, Illustrated in Lectures, fto. 

3 vols, crown Svo. 6/. each 

— Essays, Critical and HistorioB]. 3 vols, crown Svo. 18/. 

— Essays on Bildical and on Ecclesiastical Mimolee. Crown Svo. 6«. 

— An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. It, 64. 

Overton's Life in the English Church (1660-1 7U). Svo. 14/. 

Supernatural Beligion. Complete Edition. 8 vols. Svo. 86/. 

Younehusband's The Story of Our Lord told in Simple Language for Children. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. 3/. 64. cloth plain ; 3/. 64. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
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General Lifts of Works. 



TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, &c. 

Bight TeuB in G^lon. Grown 8to. 5«. 

— Bifle and Hound in Oeylon. Grown 8vo. it, 

BruMy*! Sonshine and Storm in the Bast. Library Edition, 8to. 91s, Cabinet 
BdiUon, crown 8to. 7<* 6d. Popular BdiUon, 4to. 6d. 

— YoTageinthe^Snnbeam.' Library Edition, 8vo.2U. Cabinet Bdition, 

crown Svo. 7s, 6d. Bdiool Edition, fop. 8to. 2s, Popular Edition, 
4to.6d. 

— IntheTradei,theTropice, andtiie*BoaringFortiM.' Library Edition, 

8TO.S1J. Cabinet Edition, crown 8yo. 17s, 6d. Popular Edition, 

4to.6«I. 
Frondes Goeana ; or, Tg«gi«»«i and ber Goloniea. down 8vo. 2s, boards ; 2s. 8d. 

cloth. 
Hewitt's Visits to Bemarkable Places. Crown 8to. 7s. 6d, 

Biley*s Athos ; or. The Mountain of the Monks. Svo. 21«. 

Three in Korwajr. By Two oC Them. Illustxated. Crown 8to. 2s. boards; 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

WORKS OF FICTION. 

Beaoonsflflld's (The Earl of) Nereis and Tatos. Hnghenden Edition, with S 
Portraits on Steel and 11 Vignettes on ^ood. 11 tqIs. crown 8yo. Mi. 3s. 
Ghei4> Edition, 11 toIs. crown 8yo. Is. each, boards ; Is, 6d. each, doth. 



Oontarini Fleming. 
Alroy, Ixion, iic 
The Young Duke, ftc 
Viyian Grey. 
Endymiun. 



Lothair. 

Sybil. 

Goningsl^. 

Tancred. 

Venetia. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Braboome's (Lord) Prienda and Foes from Fairyland. Grown 8to. 6s. 

Caddy's (Mrs.) Through the Fields with linnsBus : a Chapter in Swedish History. 

2 T<ds. crown 8to. 1S<. 
Gilkes* Boys and Masters. Crown 8vo. Zs. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. Rider) She: a History of Adventure. Crown 8to. 6j. 

— — Allan Quatermaiu. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Harte (Bret) On the Frontier. Three Stories. 16mo. Is, 

— — By Shore and Sedge. Three Stories. 16mo. Is. 

— — In the Carquines Woods. Crown Svo. Is. boards ; Is. 6d, cloth. 
Lyall's (Edna) The Autobiography of a Slander. Fcp. Is, sewed. 

Melville's ( Whyte) Novels. 8 vols. fcp. Svo. Is, each, boards ; Is. id, each, ploth . 



Good for Nothing. 
Holmby House. 
The Interpreter. 
The Queen's Maries. ' 

Crown Svo. 2s. Sd. 



Crown 



Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 
Kate Coventry. 
The Gladiators. 

Molesworth's (Mrs.) Marrying and Giving in Marriage. 

Novels by the Author of * The Atelier du Lys ' : 

The Atelier du Lys ; or, An Art Student in the Keign of Terror. 
Svo. 2s. Bd. 

Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of Modem Rome. Crown Svo. 2s. Bd, 
In the Olden Time : a Tale of the Peasant War in Germany. Crown Svo. 2s. Sd. 
Hester's Venture. Crown Svo. 2s. Bd. 
Oliphant's (Mrs.) Madam. Crown Svo. Is. boards ; Is. Bd. cloth. 

— — In Trust : the Story of a Lady and her Lover. Crown Svo. 

Is, boards ; Is. Bd. doth. 
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Payn'g (James) The Luok of iheDarrellB. Cro^m ^o. 1«. boards ; 1«. M. oloth. 

— — Thicker than Water. Crown 8fo. 1*. boards ; 1«. 6tf. cloth. 

Beader's Ifairy Prince FoUow-my-Lead. drown 9vo. 3«. 6d. 

— The Ohost of BranldnBhaw ; and other Tftles. Fcp. 8to. 2s. 6(1. 

Sewell's (MiflB) Stories and Tales. Grown 8yo. 1«. each, boards; U 64, oloth ; 
S«. 6d. oloth extra, gilt edges. 

▲my Herbert. Gleve Hall. A Glimpse of the World. 

The Barl's Daughter. Katharine Ashton. 

Experience of IJfe. Laneton Parsonage. 

Oertrude. Ivors. Haigaret Percival. Ursula. 

Steyenson's (B. L.) The I^amiter. Fcp. 8to. 1j. sewed ; Is. 6d. cloth. 

— — Strange Oase of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8yo. U, 

sewed ; Is, Sd. cloth. 

Stargis* Thraldom : a Story, drown 8vo. 6«. 

Tzollope's (Anthony) Noyels. Fcp. 8to. Is, each, boards ; Is, 9d. cloth. 
The Warden | Baroheeter Towers. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Armstrong's (Bd. J.) Poetical Works. Fop. 8to. 6«. 

— (G. F.) Poetical Works :— 



Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic. Fop. 

9ro.Ss, 
Ugone : a Tragedy. Fop. 8to. 6«. 
A Gkurland from Greece. Fop. 8vo.9<. 



King SanL Fop. 8to. 6s, 
King David. Fcp. 8yo. 6<. 
King Solomon. Fcp. 8vo. Bs, 
Stories of Wicklow. Fcp. 8yo. 9i. 



Bowen's Harrow Songs and other Verses. Fcp. 8to. 2«. 6d. ; or printed on 
hand-made paper, 6«. 

Bowdler's Family Shakespeare. Medimn Svo. 14«. 6 vols, tap, Sro. 91s, 

Dante's Divine Oomedy, translated by James Innes Minohin. Crown 8vo. lbs* 

Goethe's Faust, translated by Birds. Large crown 8vo. 12s. M, 

~ — translated by Webb. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

— — edited by Sdss. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Ingelow's Poems. Vols. 1 and 3, fcp. 8vo. 12s, 

— Lyrical and other Poems. Fcp. 8yo. 2s. 6d cloth, plain ; Zs. doth, 

gilt edges. 

ICacaulay's Lays of Ancient Bome, with Ivry and the Armada. Dlnstrated by 
Wegnelin. drown 8vo. is. M, gilt edges. 

The same, Popular Bdition. Illustrated by Scharf. Fcp. 4to. M. swd., U, oloth. 

MeeUt's Lays and Legends. Orown 8vo. bs. 

Beader*s Voioes from Flowerland, a Birthday Book, 2s, td, doth, 6s, M. roan. 

South^sPoetical Works. Medium 8vo. 14*. 

Stevenson's A CAxild's Garden of Verses. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

Virgil's iBneid, translated by Conington. CTrown 8vo. 9s. 

* — Poems, translated into Bngllsh Prose. Grown 8to. %•, 



AQRICULTURE, HORSES, DOGS, AND CATTLE. 

Fitswygram's Horses and Stables. 8vo. 6s» 

Lloyd's The Sdenoe of Agriculture. 8vo. 12s, 

Loudon's BncydopsBdia of Agriculture. Sl«. 

Sted's Diseases of the Ox, a Manual of Bovine Pathology. 8vo. Ifo. 
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Royal 8yo. 18<. 
Pop. SrOb 2t, id. 



MflBahanvBt Dof tn He«lih and DIums. Bquare orown 8to. 7«. M. 

— Gfeyhoond. Sqaan crown 8to. U«. 
Taylor*! Agiionltnral Note Book. V^. Sro. U. 6d. 
VniB on ArtUdal ICaanrea, by Orookea. Sto.'SIj. 
TonaMf ■ Work OB the Dog. 8Ta6«. 
— ^ _ — Hone. 8to. 7s, M, 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

Tho Badminton Library of Bporta and Faatimea. Bdited by the Duke of Beanf ort 
and A. B. T. Wateon. With nomeroaa lUiuBtrations. dr. Sto. lOt, (ML each. 
Hooting, by the Dnka ot Beanfort, Aa 
Fishing, by H. Ohohnondeley-P«ineU, im. 8 Tola. 
Racing, by the Earl of Boilolk, Uo, 
Shooting, by Lord Walaingham, &o. 2 yoUl 
Cycling. By Visoonnt Bury. 

%* Other Volwnes in preparation. 

Ounpbatl-Walksr'i Correct Card, or How to Flay at Whist Fcp. 8yo. Si. 64. 

Ford's Theory and Practioe of Archery, revised by W. Butt. Bvo. 14«. 

Francis's Treatise on Fishing in all its Brandos. Post 8to. Us, 

Longnuui's Chess Openings. Fop. 8to. 2s, M, 

Pease's The Olevdand Hoonda as a Trencher-Fed Pack. 

Pole's Theory of the ICodem Solentiflo Gkone of Whiat. 

Proctor's How to Play Whist. Crown 8to. 6s, 

Bonalds's Fly-Fisher's Bntomology. Sra lU, 

Vemey's Chess BccentricitieB. Crown 8yo. lOs. Bd, 

Wiloooka's Sea-Fishennan. Poel8TO. 6«. 

ENCYCLOP>EDIAS, DICTIONARIES, AND BOOKS OF 

REFERENCE. 
AiDton's tfodem Cookery for Private Families. Fop. 8to. 4s, 6d, 
Ayre's Treasury of Bible Knowledge. Fcp. 8vo. 6f . 

Brando's Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 8 vols, medium 8vo. 68<. 
Oabinflt Lawyer (The), a Popular Digest of the Laws of England. Fop. 8vo. 9j. 
Oates's Dictionary of General Biography. Medium 8vo. 26s. 
Owilt's Bn<7clopflBdia of Arohiteotnre. 8vo. <S«. Sd, 
Keith Johnston's Dictionary of Geography, or General Gaaetteer. 8vo. 4f«. 
M'CuUooh'B DIotioaary of Oommeroe and Commeroial Navigation. SvOb <8«. 
Maonder's Biographical Treasury. Fop. 8vo.6«. 
^ Historical Tveasuy. Fcp. 8to. 9s, 

— Bcientifio and Literary Treasnry. Fcp. 8vo. ts, 

.. Txeasory of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayie. Fcp. 8vo. tt, 

— Treasury of Botany, edited by Lindley & Moofe. Two Parts, 19s, 
~ Treaaory qi Qeography. Fop. 8vo. tti. 

— Treasury of Knowledge and litoary of Reference. F^. 8vo. 9s, 

— Treasury of Natural History. Fcp. 8vo. 9s, 

Qnain's Dictionary of Medidne. Medium 8vo. 3Ii. 64., or in 3 vob. S4i. 
Reeve's Cookery and Housekeeping. Crown 8fO. 7s, M, 
Rich's Dictionary of Roman and Greek AnUqnities. Crown 8vo. 7s, M. 
Roget's Thesaurus of BngliBh Words and Phrases. Crown 8vo. IQs, 9d, 
Willidi's Popular Tables, by Marriott. Crown 8vo. lOs, M,, 
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A SELECTION 

OF 

EDUCATIONAL WOEKS. 



TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE 

FULLY ILLUSTRATBD. 



Fcp. 8yo. it. 6d. 



Almey*B Treatiae on Photography. 
Anderaon'a Strength of liaterlals. 
Armstrong'B Organic Ohemistry. St, 6d. 
Ball's Blementi of Astronomy. 6«. 
Barry's Bailway Appliances. St, dd, 
Banerman's Systematic Mineralogy, dt, 
— Deeoriptive Mineralogy. 6«. 
Bloxam and Huntington's Metals. 5«. 
aiasebrook's Physical Optics. St. 
Olaaebrook and Shaw's Practical Physics. 61. 
Gore's Art of Electro-Metallnrgy. St. 

Oriffln's Algebra and Trigonometry. Zt. Sd. Notes and Solutions, Zt, Sd. 
Holmes's The Steam Engine. St. 
JenUn's Electricity and Magnetism. St. Sd. 
MaxweU's Theory of Heat. St. Sd, 

Merrifleld's Techxiical Arithmetic and MmsnratioD* 8«. Sd. Key, 8#. Sd, 
Miller's Inofganio Ohemistry. 8«. Sd, 
Preece and Sivewzight's Telegraphy. St, 
Bntley's Stady of Bocks, a Text-Book of Petrology. 4t, Sd, 
Shelley's Workshop Applianoea. 4«. Sd. 
Thome's Sfcractoial and Physiological Botany. St. 
Thorpe's Qoantitative Ohemical Analysis. 4t, Sd. 
Thorpe and Muir's Qoalitatiye Analysis. St. Sd. 

Tilden's Ohemical Philosophy. 8«. Sd. With Answers to ProUemi. it, Sd. 
Unwln's Blonents of MaftWne Design. 6«. 
Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry. 84. Sd. 

THE GREEK LANQUAQE. 
Bloomfleld's OoUege and School Greek Testament. Fcp. Svo. 84, 
Bolland & Lang's Politics of Aristotle. Post 8to. 7t, Sd, 
Oonis's Ohief Tenses of the Greek Irregular Verbs. 8to. U, 

— Pontes Gned, Stepping-Stone to Greek Grammar. 12mo. S*, Sd, 

— Praxis Graeca, Etymology. 12mo. Ut, Sd, 

— Greek Verse-Book, Praxis Tamhina. ISmo. 4a. Sd. 
radar's Brief Greek Syntax and Accidence. ISmo. it, Sd, 

— Greek Grammar Bnles for Harrow SchooL 13mo. U. Sd, 
Geare's Notes on Thupydides. Book L Fcp. 8to. it. Sd, 
Hewitt's Greek Bxamination-Papers. 13mo. la. Sd, 

Isbister's Xenophon's Anabasis, Books I. to III. with Notes. ISmo. ta. Sd, 
Jenam's Graeo6 Beddenda. Cfarown 8ro. la. Sd, 
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KennedT*! Oreek GrBinmar. 12mo. 4f. 6d. 

liddell ^ B«ott*i BngUeh-GTwk Leztoon. 4to. 86*. ; Square 19mo. 7$, 94, 

Mataafly** OtaMlOAl Greek Litentnre. Grown 8to. Poete,7<.6d. Proee Writers. 

KorU'i Greek Leaoos. Square ISmo. Part I.U.M,; Part IL U. 
Parry's Elementary Greek Grazninar. 12mo. 9*. M. 

PUto's BeimUio, Book I. Greek Text, Bngliih Notee by Hardy. Crown 8to. U. 
Bheppari and Bransl Notes on Thnoydldea. Crown 8to. 7«. 6dL 
Tbnoydidee, Book IV. with Kotee t^ Barton and Ohavasee. Crown 8to. S«. 
Valpy'e Greek Deleotne, improved by White. ISmo. 8«. 6d. Eey, 3«. M. 
White'a Xenophon'e Bxpedidon of C^ms, with Bnglish Notes. 13mo. 7«. 6A 
Wilkine's Mannal of Greek Prose Composition. Crown 8to. Si. Key, 6$. 

—• Bzerdses in Greek Prose Composition. Crown Svo. 4«. M. Eey, 2«. Sd. 

— New Greek Delectmu Crown 8to. 8«. 6dL Key,8«. 6d. 

— ProgressiTe Greek Deleotos. ISmo. 4«. Key, 8«. 64. 

— Progressive Greek Anthology. ISmo. Ss, 

-> Sorlptores Attici, Bvoerpts with Bnglish Notes. Crown Bro, 7t, 9d, 

— Bpeeohes from Thaoydides translated. Post 8to. €s. 
Tonge's BngUsh-Greek Lezloon. 4tOb 8U. ; Square 18mo. St, M, 



THE LATIN LANGUAGE 

Bradley's Latin Prose Exercises. 13mo. U. M, Key, 5i. 

— Continuoaa Lessons in Latin Prose. ISmo. 5«. Key, St. 64. 

— Comelins Nepos, improred by White. ISmo. St. 6d. 

— Eutropius, improred by White. ISmo. S«. 9d. 

— Ovid's Hetamorphoees, improyed by White. ISmo. 4$, 64. 
~ Select Fables of PhsBdms, improved by White. ISmo. Si. 64. 

C<d]is's Chief Tenses of Latin Irregular Verbs. 8va If. 

— Pontes Latini, Stepping-Stone to Latiii Graaunar. ISmo. 8«. 64. 
Hewitt's Latin Examination-Papers. ISmo. 1«. 64. 
Isbister's Caesar, Books L-YIL ISmo. 4>. ; or with Reading Lessons, 4*. 64. 

— CsBsar's Commentaries, Books L-V. ISmo. 8«. 64. 

— Pint Book of Ceaear's Gallio War. ISmo. 1<. 64. 
Jerram's lAtin^ Beddenda. Crown 8vo. 1«. 64. 

Kennedy's Child's Latin Primer, or First Latin Lessons. ISmo. S«. 

— Child's Latin Aooidenoe. ISmo. U, 

— Elementary Latin Grammar. ISmo. 8«. 6dL 

— Elementary Latin Beading Book, or Tirodninm Tjatlnnm. ISmo. Ss. 

— Latin Prose, Palsastra Stili LatinL ISmo. 6i. 

— Latin Yocabnlary. ISmo. 3s. 64. 

— Bnbsldia Primaria, Exercise Books to the Public Sdiool Latin Prinnr . 

L Aoddenoe and Simple Construction, S<. 64. IL Syntax, 8«. 64. 

— Key to the Exercises in Subsidia Primaria, Parts L and^IL price 5s. 

— Subsidia Primaria, IIL the Latin Compound Sentenoe. ISmo. Ii. 

— Ourrioulnm Stili LatinL lSmai«. 64. Key, 7«. 64. 

— Palsastra Latina, or Second Latin Beading Book. ISmo. St. 
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MiUington's Latin ProK Cknnposition. Crown 8to. 9t, M, 

— Selectionfl from Latin Prose. Grown Syo* 3s. M, 

Moody*B Eton Latin Orammar. ISmo. it. M. Tbe Aoddenoe sepantely, 1«. 
Morris's Elementa Latina. Fop. 8yo. It. 6d. Key, 2t. 64. 
Parry's Origlnes Bomann, from Livy, with English Notes. Grown 8to. 4c 
The Pnblio School Latin Primer. ISmo. 2t. B4, 

— ~ — — Ghrammar, by Ber. Dr. Eiennedy. Post 8yo. 7«. 9tL 
Prendei^rast's Mastery Series, Manual of Latin. ISmo. it. Sd. 
Rapier's Litrodnction to Composition of Latin Yene. 12mo. 9t, 64. Ee7i S«. 64. 
Sheppard and Tamer's Aids to Olassloal Stndy. 13mo. S«. E^, 6«. 
Yalpy's Latin Deleotos, improved by White. 12ma it. 64. Key, St. 64. 
YirgU's ^neid, translated into English Yerse by Oonington. Crown 8va 9f. 

— Works, edited by Kennedy. Crown 9va. lOt. 64. 

— — translated into English Prose by Conington. Grown 8to. 9t. 
WalforcPs Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Yerse. 13mo. it. 64. Key, («. 
White and Kiddie's large Latin-English Dictionary. 1 yoL 4to. ilt. 

White's Concise Latin-Eng. Dictionary for Unirersity Students. Boyal 8to. lit. 

— Junior Students' Eng.-Lat. & Lat.-Eng. Dictionary. Square 13mo. 5«. 

(v.^^x.i- f The Latin-English Dictionary, price Zt. 
Heparateiy ■[ ^j^^ English-Latin Dictionary, price it. 

Yonge's Latin Gradus. Post 8vo. 9t. ; or with Appendix, lit. 

WHITE'S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GREEK TEXTS. 



iBsop (Fables) & Palssphatus (Myths). 

83ma It. 
Euripides, Hecuba, it. 
Homer, Iliad, Book L It. 

— Odyssey* Book L It. 
Ludan, Select IMalogues. It. 
Zenophon, Anabasis, Books L m. lY. 

Y. A YL It. 64. each ; Book U. Is. ; 

Book Yn. it. 



Xenophon, Book I. without Yocabn- 

lary. 84. 
St. Matthew's and St. Luke^s Gcspels. 

it. 64. each. 
St. Mark's and St John's Qimpeiia. 

It. 64. each. 
The Acts of the Apostles, it. 64. 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 1«. 64 . 



The Four Chispels in Oieek, with Gxeek-EngUsh LezlooD. Edited by John T. 
White, D.D. Oxon. Square 83ma price 6t. 



WHITE'S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL LATIN TEXTS. 



GsBsar. Gallic War, Books I. & n. Y. 

A YI. It, each. Book I, without 

Yocabnlary, 84. 
Gnsar, Gallic War, Books HI. * lY. 

94. each. 
GsBsar, CkOlio War, Book YIL U. 64. 
Cicero, Gate Major (Old Age). 1«. 64. 
Cicero, Leelins (Friendship). It. 64. 
Butropius, Roman Historv, Books L 

&n. U Books m. & iV. 14. 
HDraoe,Odes, Books L IL & lY. 1«. each. 
Horace, Odes, Book IIL It. 64. 
Horace, Bpodes and Carmen Seoulare. 

U 



Nepos, Miltiades, Simon, Paosanias, 
Aristides. 94. 

Ovid. Selections from Epistles and 
Fasti. 1«. 

Orid, Select Myths from Metamor- 
phoses. 94. 

PhflBdms, Select Easy Fables, 

Phaadms, Fables, Books L h U, If. 

SaUust, Bellnm GatUinarium. 1<.64. 

Yirgil, Georgics, Book lY. It. 

Yirgil, .fineid, Books I. to YL It. each. 
Book I. without Yocabnlary, 84. 

Yirgil, JSneid, Books YU. Yin. Z. 
ZI.Xn. U64.eaoh. 
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